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ROM the läbſeruntiöns we nic n_ 
in a former part of this work on 
| Spes ens ag ĩndicating the intellectual 


character; andqas giving. exereiſe to the 


powers by which man is diſtinguiſhed in 


all their variety of combination; from 


theſe we are naturally led to conſider the 
_— marks or ſignatures by which we 
1. II. B eſtimate 


2 Philoſophical and Critical 

| eſtimate in the various branches of the art 
lat leaſt in a great meaſure) the excellence 

or defect of the aftiſt's execution; "This 

preſents to us a view of this ſubject more 
pleaſing perhaps than we have hitherto 

taken; and ſuggeſts | at-the ſame time the 


anſwer\. to an important {erlquiry}—by 
what method- we may diſtinguiſh genuine 


that fall gur 
faults by e may be avoided; 
and genuine, ndt ſeeming excellence, may 
become tha object of imitation;.) 
It ought | to be obſerved in the preſent, 
as in many other inſtances, that the dif- 


© aculty. of making this JiftinQion is eny 
1 more perhaps H a habit of truſting 


to the . og of e whom we have 
keen accuffomed to hald in [ eſtimation, 
than from atry inability in a great number 
of readers 1d think juſtiy for themſelves 
on this ſubject. It i happens frequently 
that thoſe: who: are diffident of their own 
ſentiments are miſled in their Judgment 
of things by confiding implicitly in the 

-decifion of others, who, with inferior merit 
516 21/3 K 1 * | 


Ober vutions on Compoſition. 3 
pethaps/ to themſelves, have pretenfions 
 meomparably greater; and impoſed upon 
by an iflufton which reaſon would Have 
diſſipated, permit their opinions, to be in- 
fluenced by falſe prepoſſeſſions, i in wen 
of indifpenſable importance. © 
0 Among the almoſt innumerable ah” 
 dients by which the judgment of mankind = 
may be marked" from its native bias, td 
form falſe as well as Inadequate eſtimates; 
dne of the moſt powerful is that prepoſa 
ſeſſion which the mind naturally and Juſtly 
entertuins in favour” of a” work diſtin- 
guiſhed by judicious ſentiments, in whats 
ever dreſs theſe may be exhibited to ob- 


ſervation.” In ſuch caſes the attainment 


of an end of primary conſequence makes 
us overlock à circumſtance that is deemed 
to be comparatively infignificant ; and 
&ven a reader, whoſe good ſenſe might (if 
unbiaſſed in its decifion) ſhow him the 
proper value of both objects, is taught to 
under- rate the one, becauſe perhaps he 
very properly thinks that too high an eſti· 
ny” cannot be formed of the other. 

B V 


4 Philoſophical and Critic 


This remark.(we may n hi the, bye) 
is. one of thoſe which. diſcover the. imper- 
fecdion of the human mind in avery ftrik+ 
ing point of view, and it extends ag much 
to the various tranſactions of life, as to 
matters that may be deemed of pure ſpe· 
culation. Thus a beautiful and a deformed 
figure, preſented at the ſame time beſos 
the eye, will impreſs ideas upon the ſound; 
eſt underſtaoding, which an examination 
of. each of theſe. ſeparately will enable it 
aſterwards to correct. The faults of the 
former will be found to have eſcaped ob- 
ſervation only as obliterated by the more 
glaring deformities of the latter; as on 
the contrary, beauties will be found in this 
laſt hen contemplated. apart, which. the 
luſtre of its companjon has ſcreened effec- 
| rally, from ſuperficial inyeſtigatiqn...; Re- 
flection will convince, us that we form 
eſtimates equally Anadequate-almaſt always 
when objects of oontrary natures: are ſet 
in immediate oppoſition. The advantages 
ariſing from any acquiſition are. never ſeen 
in ſo Wan a: libr, as W contraſted 


Ei MH * wo. 
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O8&fervations on Compoſition. & © 
with'the' leſs or the want of this benefit. 
We are ready in ſuch a eaſe to inelude 
every emjoyment in the poſſeſſion of the 
8 one; and evety rhilery i in 'the approach of 
the 6ther;' Tontrary to thiat dictate of ſober 
reaſott Vhich Would ſoon convince us that 
the eld of ſome acquitements i is as neceſ- 
fary at tie time to prevent fatiety, as the 
poſſeffbn of theſe at another is to conſti- 
tute Happineſs —Bur Tet. us return from 
this little d Gon, % - 13994 © 

To obſiriiftions ariſing from the att 
here enumerated, we may moſt probably . 
aſcribe the Nttle improvement which the 

fille of philoſophical Compoſition received 
| for ſome a "ages after the fall of the Roman 
Empire. * Thoſe who profeſſed philoſophy 
in theſe ages collected the maxims without 
imbibing the ſpirit of the ancients; and 
having obtained che reputation of thinking 
_ judicioully, in oonſequence of a few meta- 
phyſical diſtinctions, the obſcurity” of an 
embarraſſed and inelegant difuiony like the 
hieroglyphical learning of '/Egypt, was 
deemed a proper e veil to fereen their tenets 

f 83 from 


* V 
By 
— 


6 Philoſophical and Oriticdl 0 
from the cogniſance of the yulgar *, Their 
readers, impoſed upon by the pretenſions 


of their teachers to ſuperior/-knowledge 
and underſtanding; received their inftruc- 


tions as oracles emitted by wiſdomz mhich, 


conveyed in any form af words; whateyer, 
were either admitted as truths irrefragably 
certain; z Or admired, when. nat undexſtood, 


as indications of profound ſagacity. In 


this manner the jargon of the ſchools not 
only paſſed upon the leſs. intelligent for 


found philoſophy, but even the errors of 
certain writers, came to be held in vene- 


ration; and obſcurity of expreſſion, the 
capital fault of the ſtyle of Compoſi tion, 
to be regarded as the myſterious. yehicle 
of truths derived from. the e diſ- 
W T. „ 


* Among theſe the diſciples ſs bo were 
bound to take an oath. E urenpucbelt Toure n, 
was Tow arndt xa, ajeunrer; fen rad 
| Seld. de Diis Syr. 
> The bad conſequences that aroſe from the ab- 


* 
— 


und triflingy, and ſrandylves dofirines: of the fobool-' 
men in the lath, Igth, 14th, and 15th centuries, are 


now 72 well known that it would be i improper here to 
* trace 


Obſervations on Compoſition. 7 
While it fared thin with the nobteſt of 
nen n derer g n ba 
hh 5 8 tributes 


—— — — ——— — — 


act 2 at een 97 We ſhall as 
obſerve, . as a remark connected with the preſent ſub» 
ject, that the barbarous language in Which theſe weie 
elbathed contributed as much as any other eircumſtance 
to prevent genuine philoſophy from being at the-ſame ; 
time ſooner and more univerſally propagated: Inſtead 
of claſſical purity and elegance, Hales,” Aquinas;| Bo» 
naventure, Achillini, Albettas Magnus, and many 
others of the fame .claſs, ſtadiedd only a language 
ſuited. to their own barbatous and unintelligible dif- 
tinctions. One of theſe in particular (Achillini) car- 
ried to ſo great a length this talemt of perplezing every 
ſubject by diſtinctions, chat his, acuteneſs wa com- 
pared to that af the devil. Fu acutiſſimo argumen- 
tatore (fays an Italian hiſtorian, of the writers of Bo- 
logna) onde ne circoli doye argumentava e non ern 
conoſciuto, paisò in proyerbio qu'ell aut Diabolus, aut 
Achillinus, Orlan. Notiz. degli Seritt. Bologn. Per- 
baps one reaſon which contributed ptincipally to keep 
mankind for ſo many ages in ignorance of every thing 
but this, jargon, which reafon- bas now ſo totally ex- 
ploded, was the ſtate of modern languages then in 
their infancy, and unfit (from the multifarious dialects 
then blended together, but having formed no perma- 
nent ſtandard), to.conyey the principles of any art or 
ſcience; whatever. Metaphyſical ſubtleties, therefore, 
ſcreened from cenſure by the ſacred name of Ariſlo- 
telian philofophy, were elouthed in a language refined by 
"the efforts of a Tully and a Virgil; but theſe having 
been Ls by the. 9 Sententiarians, 
By  Nominals, 


8 Philoſophical, ond Gilead 


tributes. to that of philoſophy, with which 
OPM maintain 2 conſtant and indiſſoluble 
ien, F nian. 


S — 2 —— ctr ag” * — 
— r 


Mende Bains, (bels PB Fw = 
made havock of the Roviaw learning as much as their 
predeceſſors had done of its empirt) the admiration of 
the vulgar was kept up not only by the ' apprehended 
importance of certain tenets, but by the very circum · 
ſtance perhaps of theit being unintelligible; and as 
the Roman language was ſtudied only for the fake of 
few hackneyed phraſes, known likewiſe to a very 
ſmall number, no man had either inclination or ability 
to expoſe the abſurdity of their ſyſtems.” "The human 
mind however muſt have emerged in "the courſe of 
ſo many ages from this ſtate of Gothic ignorance, had 
not men's eyes been artfully dazzled" e the f 7 5 


of an illuſtrious name, and one of the 


factors of mankind rendered, by a ſtrange Arty 
the patron of abſurdity and nonſenſe. It muſt, no 
doubt, be acknowledged: What ſome very abſttuſe dif- 
tinctions in the logio and phyſies of Ariſtotle perhaps 


originally led the way to thoſe verbal controverſies, 


and unintelligible ænigmas, which were ſunctioned by 
bis authority. But nothing ſerves to diſcover more 
relearly the danger ariüng from an indulgence of this 
metaphyſical ſubtlety than the conſequences'of 'whi 
it became productive. The dreams which every d 
tempered zealot conceived with regard to Aden, 
(Fee. will, predeftination, | &e- "were" totalled” * the 
OED tant bern 3710 rn 
1 0 Of. 8 .ſome, took, ome 158 3 
Thomas Aquinas, entitled dlivetical Propoſitions, Commentaries 
* thiSentehicer of Aike, c. or from his name ke lh or from 
| that of Duns'$eou ths founder of anche an. 18 


of ; 7 | 11 24 , tenets 


' Obſervations-.on. Compiſttian "9 


union; were equally neglected; 444 genius, 
like a tree capable of bearing the richeſt 
productions, but riſing uncultivated in a 
wilderneſs, diſplayed extravagant though 
luxuriant ſhoots, inſtead of that mature and 
beautiful allernblage "which 18 the off- 


fpriog of culture, induſtry, and attention . 


foray - 7 


RES 


During | 


*: . * ET A " i p © p g 
42 8. —.— t9 — Wo vo "oy wa 


<7 49: we 


tenets of, = great philoſopher v z and the — of 
| words introduged. into philoſophy, was ſcreened from 
: cenſure. under. the name of criteria, in imitation. of the 
fame model by whoſe aid. the boundaries of truth and 
falſhood may be always, difcriminated.- Di cio ce 
doveya in gran parte obligazione ad Ariſtotele, il quali | 
ſe non 6 folle adoperato in d:/tinguer operatumenie i ge- 
neri delli ragioni, noi mancavamo di molti articols di 
Fede.” Palavicin. Thus Compoſition in every ſenſe 
of the word, was obliterated: during the-reign, of theſe 
profound metapbylicians ; and perſpicuity of expreſ- 
ſion once loſt, a. man's learning and ſagacity came to 
int by aſſertions which could not be refuted 

the human net beraule- ny MEE 
in comprehenſion... 446% tobe "a6 | 
That imagination whichyis the, principal charac+ 
e of genius, differs in this ee. pet 


* See the works of Thomas Anglus, 4 wrote in The 14th century, 
[Others Liſcofered-it# the works of Ariftoile, the mytteries of the 
Friaity and incarnation. At the ſame time theſe men were themſelyes 

fo ignorant of the language i in which Ariſtotle wrote, that one of them 
in a commentery on his works, miſtaking the word aw.u for avnc;, 
's invlcal Infiratirent!' a0 del hinted $ to prove that the 
ſoul of man is a pipe, 


from 


During the declenſion of the Roman em- 
Pire, the arts which had flouriſhed in the 
time of its i decayed gradually as 

N arten Dash b 2151198 its 


— if . Fo; 4 "ou 2 
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from the faculty of underſtanding ih, regard to tho 
objects about which it is employed, that though the 
latter may, as we have ſeen be perverted in its uſe to 
ſupport trifling or even abſurd propoſitions, and to 
render falſhood plauſible > ſubtlety of diſtinction; 
yet the genuine offspring of the former however un- 
cultivated are always beautiful, and though in a ſavage 
or barbarous age, its range may be contracted within 
a narrower compaſs, or its procedure marked by ex- 
centricity and wildneſs, pet fill there is fontertiing 
even in this irregularity which the mind contemplates 
with delight, and approves by a natural and irreſiſtible 
impulſe, Of the truth of this obſer vation we have a 
ſtriking evidence preſented to us by the prefent ſubſect, 
as at the very time when philofophy was reduced by 
the ſchoolmen to the deſpicable ſituation above-men- 
tioned, poetry cultivated by a great and original ge- 
nius, produced fruit which every ſucceeding age has 
beheld with :admiration,” The learned reader will 
perceive immediately, that the perſon here referred to 
is the great Italian poet Dante, who flouriffied' about 
the end of the thirteenth century; and was contemporary 
with the writers mentioned in the preceding note. 
Stimulated at the ſame time by the propenſity of his 
genius, and by the moſt implacable reſentment of his 
country's ingratitude, he produced a poem in that age 
of ſuperſtition full of the keeneſt and moſt pointed in- 
vectiye; in which, though K in pa and 
| c 1 nun dd 
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is dominian. became contraQed, and. its 
ene. inſtead, Mt re theſe, 
| Ob Af ccc g - which 


— N MITT $26 6544 46; v T TIEN 
in claſſical urity of langua Javiſhed th bing 
ties of N big ſuch a ET his be 
even two centuries after his death, Francis I. 4 
ſting of that ſatire ſo forcibly which was levelled at 
one of his predecefſors , that unable to bear the far- 
eaſm, he commanded it to be ſtrack out from che edi- 
tion of his works then extant in France. At a time 
when the world was ſtill buried in ignorance, the 
celebrated Petrarch ſucceeded to this original; and 
with a genius lefs daring and animated, but gentler 
and more amiable than that of the ſormet, contributed 
to prevent a taſte; for. letters from being wholly extir- 
| pated, and to carry on the work E. reformation. 
Theſe and ſome other writers formed a kind of barrier 
againſt the encroachments of the ſchoolmen ; and by 
poliſhing gradually the language of their country; 
opened a way to that clear and comprehenſive philo- 
ſophy which ſucceeded to metapbyfical impoſture. 
The laſt mentioned poet in particular, wrote many 
pieces in the language of ancient Rome, which (as he 
was publicly honoured with the laurel) bad their 
weight in rendering 1 it more univerſally ſtudied. Claf- 
fical elegance in this manner came gradually to be 
admired and imitated; and thoſe unintelligible quib- 
bles which had been An the efforts of profound 
ſagacity, gave way to reſearches in which human na- 


15 * This 83 can only be imputed to. the age in which he 
| qrrote, See Lilliug Gerald, Hiſt, Poet. 

| . prdnfie gh Cop he Milan 
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which are the offspring of tratiquillityvand 
pulence; were employed in' repelling-the 
zülts of northern barbarians, who, after 
many attempts, at laſt accompliſhed their 
deftrudtion . , In theſe ages, the ſpirit of g 


Lu 
ture was developed, and the heart fans not the quod · 
libetical propoſitions, became the ſubject af philo ; 
ſophical enquiry. Theſe poets however (and even 
Arioſto himſelf who lived ſin an age ſome what more 
enlightened) though we may contemplate them . as 
lights bung out to illuminate ſome places amidſt the 
general darkneſa that overſpread other regions; yet 
while they reformed mankind, participated themſelves 
of the faults aſcribed ſo juſtly to the ages in which they 
lived. In works of length a judicious reader will ob- 
ſerve a ſtriking deſect of correc diſpoſition univerſally 
taking place, which is one of the ſureſt marks either 
of a mind inadequate to its ſubject, or of licentious 
freedom derived from the manners of an uncultivated 
and barbarous age. But with all theſe diſadvantages 
the language in which theſe authors wrote. was gra- 

dually poliſhed by their efforts ; and as ſoon as men 
were led to examine the ſtandards of Greek and Ro- 


man genius, which bad fallen ſo long into diſuſe, the 


faults of Compoſnion in theſe days of ignorance were 
detected; and reftified,: at the ſame time that a more 
improved age expelled their models of ann 
ſtatuary; and painting. 4 * 97 

* See the deplorable ſtate of the empire at this time 
deſcribed by Ammianus Marcellinus, and St. Jerom, 


who prophetically foretell the * .of = e 
Sera W 


< | 
- 


: nation 


Odſerwations. an Compoſtiun. 13 
nation was depreſſed while its acquiſitions 
were gradually ſubvertedy and attention 
diverted from the eultivation of the beau- 
tiful, into the channel of the neceſſary and 
more immediately important, was wholly 
engroſſed by external tranſactions, or 'by 
fuperſtittous terrors ariſing whimately _ 
diſappointment. : 1301 $6 Sq te vl ont 
It is a remäark which will be Found . 
verfally/ characteriſtical of mankind, that 
hen the mind is damped and cruſhed as 
it were; by a ſeries of unexpected and. dif- 
piriting incidents, it is apt to follow the 
jead of ſuperſtition, and to trace conſe- 
quenees to cauſes wholly fictitious and im- 
aginary when it cannot develope their real 
original In Rome when in all its glory 
with regard to grandeur and conqueſt, a 
dictator was formally elected to expel the 
peſtilence by driving à nail into the wall 
of a temple ; and one of the greateſt men 
whom Athens ever produced, was ſacri- 
ficed to *the cabal” of a few factious citizens 
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"1/12: Examples of this neeit nov be ee. They, oo · 


cur oſten in the hiſlory of the Commonwealth While 
in its infancy. | 


8 artfully 
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anillyi marking um the fopeciichinn afiche 
 Populace'®.. Theſe, however, as boch na- 


tions were ſtill in their maturity, were 
only ſhort eruptions of a flame which, was 
ſmothered though not extinguiſhed by the 
ſudden extinction of the canſes which gave 
riſe to it. But during the decay of the 
immenſe empire of Rome as theſe cauſes 
operated more ſteadily and unixerſally, 
their conſequences are ſet in a very ſtrong 
light, and lie darn open to diſ- 
paſſionate enquiry. The minds of men 
were at this time occupied in every pro 


vinee of the empire by attending either to 


the ravages of the barbarous nations attack - 
ing it on all ſides, or to the more alarming 
internal diſſenſione which divided dhe 
ehriſtian church, and gave full ſcope to the 
ſuggeſtions of ſuperſtition, as the growth 


af heterodox opinions, and not the genera} 
corruption of manners menen be 


nn . 


r WE of 6 5p 381 1 Ne — ; 
. "The en 5 1 to, relate, as the 
learned reader will perceive, to Alcibiades, Who was 
driven from his country to gratify che moſt abſurd ſu- 
per ſtition, and with En fell che glory cre moan 
of Athens. : 
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the cauſe of every repeated diſaſter *. 
Each ſect had here a field to retort the 
accuſation from one to another; and while 
men's hearts were heated with rancour and 

immintt danger of loſing their poſſeſſions, 
it is ſurel not to be wondered at, that their 
ſentiments became perplexed, their learns 
elegant. ed) moren 7D tes 


In chis ſettes of events it is that we are 
of the' finer arts, and of the darkneſs in 
_ which for many ages theſe continued to 
be inveloped. Hiſtory affords us many 


be aythgr. here ; means only to take notice of 
thaſe ſchiſms in the Chriſtian church which from 
their abfürdity and inconfiſtence could not produce 
bad conſequences of any kind, though the zeal of ſome 
8998, men ph emplayed their, pens to expoſe pri 
| A ee e bse ge in a few — 
had no notice been taken of them, contributed at the 
tame time o ſharpen: the ſpirits af men againſt each 
other; and to tender the contagion more univerſal. - 
Thus it bappened, that what would have been onl 
-contemptible became noxions ;/ and men e nl 
into ſigniſicance by miſapplication of the means ap- 
plied to render them the objects of ridicule or de- 
teltation. PETTUS meer Nie 
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| von of barbarous nations Who, after 
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having ſubdued people more improved than 
themſelves,. have in the courſe of a few 
ages adopted the laws, the manners, and 


tte learning of the coriquered; Here 
however the e eee e ee 


The ſubdued nations became aſſimilated 
(at: leaſt in a great meaſure) to their bar- 
barous conquerors. Whence ariſeth this 
ſtriking difference? From this cauſe un- 
doubtedly, that every object worthy! of 

imitation (with-regard to the circumſtaiices 


above-mentioned) had been cancelled a - 


mong the conquered nations before they 
ſubmitted to a foreign yoke. The wretched 
remains of their former excellence were 


ill indeed to be met wich :—bur theſe, in- 
fufficient to improve a people altogether 


uncultivated, were mixed with abſurd and 
extravagant hypotheſes; by which means 


a group of diſſimilar, often diſcordant, ob- 


juects was preſented to the mind, which i 


required the efforts of mankind not ih. one 
but in many ages to expel as the offspring 


of error, and to ſubſtitute Proportion and 
earch in its room. Superſtition, in 
20 Nm? 185 3 55 theſe 
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theſe times, | ugtamed by the dictates of 
temperate philoſophy, ſuggeſted imaginary 
evils which paſſed immediately for reali- 
ties; and theſe dreams inculcated in lan- 
guage ſwelling into fuſtian, chiming into 
quibble, loaded with ornament, or pointed 
with unmeaning antitheſis, made an im- 
preſſion upon minds unacquainted with 
any ſuperior. ſtyle of eloquence, adequate 
in every reſpect to the e which it 
Was calculated to produſe. 

There is, it will be . RR; this i inva- 
riable affinity betwixt ſentiment and the 
language in which it is conveyed, that 
though the diction may be ſmooth and 
mellifluous when the thoughts are wholly 
ſuperficial, yet when theſe laſt are juſt and 
pertinent, forced ornaments and little con- 
ceits are ſeldom or never to be met with 
in the other. Sentiments judiciouſly ap- 
| plied, and diſtinctly comprehended, ſup- 
port themſelves by their own intrinſic 
worth, and require only to be placed be- 
fore the mind in ſimple, clear, and appro- 
priated words. The ſame remark may 
- Be 3 to illuſtrations, "Theſe (which 
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in all works of length are indiſpenſable) 
may be made to repreſent their objects in 
à very animated manner, when the words 
are forcible without being turgid, and the 
image ſtrong though perfectly natural. 
When language on the contrary is obvi- 
oufly ſtrained, and the words thrown out 
of their natural arrangement into irregular 
combinations, there is ggnetally ſome cor- 
reſponding affectation in the thought 
which will marr the effec ariſing ulti- 
N mately from Il e rr (2s e 
During the continuance of thoſe ages 
that elapſed from the decline of the Ro- 
man empire aftet the removal of the im- 
perial ſeat, to the revival of letters in the ſix- 
teenth century, the faults that we have thus 
enumerated as characteriſing the ſtyle of 
Compoſition, we may affirm to have been 
principal cauſes, not only of the ignorance 
and conſequently the rude manners of 
men, but of the duration of both to ſo 
duiſtant a period. But in order to compre- 
hend the truth of this aſſertion, it will be 
neceſſary that we enter more wane dh tb 


the ſubject. 8 
5 * Io 
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Ia what light ſoever we conſider man- 
kind, very little reflection will ſerve to 
convince us that the dreſs in which objects 
are preſented to the mind is a circumſtance 
demanding the greateſt degree of atten= 
tion. It is in this caſe with the intellectual 


powers as in common inſtances with the 


external organ of perception. As an 
object, perhaps naturally uninviting if 


& not diſagreeable, is rendered attractive 


ce by an happy choice and diſpoſition of 
+ ornament in the laſt inſtanee, ſo in the 
« other, even trite ſentiments and mode- 


e rate elocution become ſtriking and ani- 


« mated when theſe are recommended by 
5 the muſic of harmonious expreſſion . 


| When deprived. on the other hand of 


this recommendation, the moſt judicious 
thoughts loſe to every reader a great part 
of their energy, and appear at beſt like 
Ulyſſes in the rags of a beggar, diſguiſed, 
ungraceful, and diſqualified to attract that 


— which theſe might otherwiſe have 


* a. 


(Nam quzdam. & ſententiis parva, & elocu- 
tione modica virtus hæc ſola commendat.” Quintil, 
lib. ix. c. 4 
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irreſiſtibly arreſted. The ſtyle therefore 
of Compoſition will claim from theſe con- 
ſiderations a very high degree of merit, 
as upon this ſingle circumſtance depends 
the impreſſion which ſentiments make 
upon the mind *. It is true indeed, that 
when in conſequence of a great diſpropor- 
tion betwixt the intellectual faculties, 
thoughts altogether ſuperficial are ſpun 
out and elaborately decorated with ſuper- 
fluous drapery; a judicious reader will 
ſoon be diſguſted with ſo obvious an in- 
congruity, and the writer will accompliſh 
no other purpoſe than that of diſcovering 
the levity of an exuberant imagination 
uncontrouled by the underſtanding. But 
even here we may obſerve in a ſtrong 
85 7 the effect rifing from mufical die- 
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tion, as the ear is not only filled with the 
period, but the paſſions themſelves are 
often powerfully excited when reaſon re- 
ceives but little information. It is reflec- 
tion that detects the fallacy, by enabling 
us to diſtinguiſh the tinſel of puerile fancy 
from the accurate and coherent inveſtiga- | 
tion of reaſon. 

As it is thus obvious that the effect 
which any diſcourſe produceth depends in 
a great meaſure upon the propriety of well 
adapted expreſſion, it will follow: that the 
ultimate ends of Compoſition cannot in 
any caſe be obtained when this propriety 
is neglected, and when ſomething unſuit- 
able is perceived to take place betwixt the 
things inculcated in any branch of the art, 
and the language in which theſe are pre- 
ſented to the mind. That the civilization 
of mankind. was originally promoted by 
perſons ho excelled in the higheſt ſpecies 
of this comprehenſive art; that during its 
maturity, nations the-moſt admired flour- 
iſhed in every, circumſtance either agree- 
able or beneficial; that upon its decline 
the manners of men returned gradually 
Sm 
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back to their primitive ruſtieity; and that 
in all ages, without exception, it has been 
the principal vehicle of light, of know- 
ledge, and of happineſs, as connected with 
cultivated life; — theſe truths in à follow. 
ing ſection of this work it will be our bu- 
ſineſs more particularly to enforce and 
illuſtrate . At preſent it is only proper 
to oblerve, that in proportion as we admit 
all or any of theſe to be derived from this 
original, the language in which they are 
exhibited will appear to merit à greater 
or leſs degree of attention. That any 
means whatever may accompliſh the pur- 
poſe for which it is applied, we conſider 
it always as expedient that this ſhould not 
only be thoroughly comprehended, but 
that it ſhould likewiſe be rendered agree» 


able. Neceſſity indeed ſometimes obliges 


us to turn our thoughts upon ſchemes of 
utility, in the purſuit of which we enjoy 
only the ſatisfaQtion of contemplating the 


end as making gradually its approach. 
But it will conſiſt with every man's ex- 


| + ar yon that truths the moſt — 
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» Book iv. cd. 1 | 
when 
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when conveyed in dry language, and far 
more when wrapt in obſcurity, are com- 
monly ſtudied and underſtood by few from 
whoſe memory likewiſe theſe may eaſily. 

be eraſed; and no purpoſe. of general 
emolument can be effectuated while the 
path that leads to it is intricate and un- 
frequented. | 85 
In order therefore to extend the hs. 
a derer to cultivate the minds, and to 
poliſh the manners of mankind, their firſt 
teachers conſidered it as principally re- 
quiſite to clothe their inſtructions in the 
moſt captivating dreſs. Hence fable and 
allegory became the vehicles of moral 
ſentiment in the firſt dawning of ſociety“; 
and, as this method of communicating it 
was conformable to nature, whoſe ſtandard 
is unalterable, it continued to be purſued 
ſucceſsfully when civilization had made 
men grooves progreſs f. In many caſes 


— N 


0 th the writings of * Amphioa, Linus, 
gcc. not to mention the two perfect ſtandards of the 
epopaa, the Iliad, and Odyſſey. 

|  .+ Such are the beautiful pictures of Prodicus a 
Cebes in particular, beſides the many ſublime alle» 
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as that of the legiſlator in particular) when 


this medium of knowledge could not be 
made uſe of, precepts, rules of conduct, 
and even treaties of war and peace betwixt 
nations, were- expreſſed with the utmoſt 
perſpicuity and brevity, that thoſe truths 
might be rendered univerſally intelligible 
whoſe immediate end is the benefit of ſo- 
ciety, and in the expreſſion of which ex- 
terior ornament would be wholly im- 
proper *, By theſe means the maſters of 
Compoſition alternately edified and enter- 
tained mankind.” The manners of men 


became inſenſibly ſoftened, and the love 


of virtue was inſtilled into the heart while 


their attention was arreſted by harmonious 


— * 5 1 


expreſſion, or their judgment convinced 


—— 


* The reader who would ſee this truth evinced 
may have recourſe. to many parts of the Greek or 
Roman hiſtory, in both of which he will find the trea- 
ties made with different nations, particularly with the 
Greeks and Perſians, and betwixt the Romans and 
Carthaginians in the Punic wars, conceived in ſuch 


ſimple terms, and ſo conciſely expreſſed as will ſhow 


that perſpicuity beyond all other circumſtances. was 
itudied by both nations in the relation of their mutual 
agreements ; and that theſe may be exhibited as mo- 
dels of ancient accuracy and propriety. Vid, 


by 


* 
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by ſentiments clearly as well as juſtly laid 
before them; thoſe principles by whoſe 
aid the human mind is moſt powerfully: 
impreſſed, were judiciouſly applied to for 
this purpoſe; and that deſign was accom- 
pliſhed to which means were ſo happily 
adapted in conſequence of that knowledge 

which the firſt philoſophers diſcovered of 
the nature of man. 

In the whole proceſs here carried on, it 
will be eaſy to diſcern the uſe, or rather 
the neceſſity there was for adorning ſci- 
ence, when thus eminently. uſeful, with 
the inſinuating eloquence of modulating 
language *, Precepts of any kind are un- 
doubtedly of advantage only as theſe are 
univerſally examined and underſtood. In 
order to be rendered thus extenſively bene- 
ficial, it is requiſite that theſe ſhould be 
rendered intelligible to all, and ſo enter- 


— T 


92 2 kt tamen omnium longitudinum & brevitatum 
in ſonis ſicut acutarum graviumque vocum (lays the 
illuſtrious Roman orator) judicium ipſa natura in au- 
ribus noſtris collocavit ; aures enim vel animus aurium 
nuncio naturalem quandem. j in ſe continet vocum om- 
nium menſionem, &c. See likewiſe Oe. Anmnxap= 
vac. Teps Zuvleo, Ovopuar, p. 30. | 
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taining at the ſame time by being incul- 
cated as the morals of ſome beautiful fable, 
this vehicle can be employed as to evince 
that their authors well underſtood this 
important truth, that he alone pofſeſſeth 
true diſcernment —* Qui miſcuit utile 
dulci,—who blends. 11 . erb wo 
the inſtructive.ꝰ » | 
Here it may perhaps be objected to our 
remarks. on Compoſition in general, and 
particularly to the importance of attending 
to expreſſion, that in whatever language 
we clothe our ſentiments theſe cannot be 
af ſuch extenfive emolument as has been 
repreſented, becauſe the far greater num- 
ber of mankind' have in all ages ſhown 
little taſte for the arts, and have neither 
inclination to ſtudy, nor capacity to be 
improved by the beauties, however exqui- 
ſite, which are here pointed out. But we 
may reply to this, that in order to be 
benefited by the art of which we treat, it 
was not neceſſary that every man ſhould 
have judged from perſonal experience of 
its utility, any more than it is that to be 
convinced that there are ſuch cities as Paris 
| | and 
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and Rome, we :muſt receive occular evis 
dence by ſurveying theſe on the ſpot. Of 
the laſt we receive ſufficient proof from 
teſtimony wholly. unqueſtioned, and the 
firſt becomes ſubſervient to all the ends we 
have mentioned, by refining the ſentiments 
and manners even of a few whoſe natural 
abilities thus improved qualify them to 
render theſe advantages at laſt univerſal by 
their influence, example, and converſation, 
Philoſophy, conſidered with regard to ef- 
fects on practice, is often ſufſiciertly un- 
derſtood by men who have never entered 
deeply into metaphyſical ſpeculation, in 
the ſame manner as the performance of an 
able muſician will communicate the moſt 
delightful ſenſations to a man who neither 
underſtands the rules of : muſic himſelf, 
nor is able properly to employ an inſtru- 
ment. In both caſes it is only indiſpenſ- 
ably requiſite that there ſhould be maſters 
excellent in their profeſſions, and qualified 
from this excellence to bririg emolument, 
or procure an high degree of pleaſure: to 
foie with whom they are connected in 

ſociety. 
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fociety. It will not*be affirmed by any 
man that the Athenian people, though ac- 
knowledged to have been the moſt inge- 
nious and poliſhed of any upon earth“, 
were all of them orators of the firſt claſs, 
or were fitted to excel in any other ſpecies 
of Compoſition. A diſtinguiſhed genius 
in philoſophy, poetry, or eloquence, made 
his appearance among them at ſome times; 

and by exciting the curioſity, or intereſt- 

ing powerfully the paſſions of human 
nature in his cauſe, became a benefactor to 
mankind in general, though the perſons 
more immediately benefited were diſquali- 
fied to comprehend every part of his writ- 
ings, and far more to imitate his example. 
In ſome ages, maſters in almoſt all the de- 
partments of literature aroſe at once, like 

new conſtellations illuminating the horizon, 
3 _ light * een en as r 
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* 3 — this people r 
continued to be even in his time. © Eruditiſſimos 


homines Abaticos quivis Athenienſis indoctus, non 
verbis, ſed ſono vocis, nec tam bene, quam ſuaviter 
Joquendo facile ſuperabit.” De Orat. lib, iu. 


pro- 
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proceeded in their courſe “. By theſe 
means, however, the people of Athens be- 
came ſuch judges of language, and ſo ac- 
cuſtomed to the moſt delicate propriety of 
expreſſion. that an old woman of this 
city is ſaid to have known the celebrated 
Theophraſtus to be a foreigner, notwith- 
ſtanding a reſidence of many years at 
Athens, by the: wrong ee of a 
ſingle word. 

As ſtates therefore and Lin gdoms were 
gradually. civilized, as men of genius and 
letters brought Compoſition nearer to a 


— — 0 
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»The age of Pericles affords an example of the firſt 
mentioned improvement, as that 'great man carried 
eloquence to a pitch never before known in Athens, 
and may be ſaid to have afforded a model not only to 

the orators of his own age, but to his ſucteſſor De- 
moſthenes, who carried the art to perfection. This 
was completed in the'age of Socrates (as it may well 
be called) when that illuſtrious name, with thoſe of 
Ariſtotle and Plato, dignified philoſophy ; i in hiſtory 
appeared a 'Thucydides and Xenophon; in poetry an 

Aſchylus, Euripides, Ariſtophanes, Sophocles, Me- 
nander ; in eloquence Demoſthenes ſhone with un · 

rivalled luftre ; while Apelles, Phidias, and Praxiteles, 

completed this illuſtrious catalogue by their diſtin- 
5 nene! in painting. 
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ſtate of perfection ; ſo as the art degerie» 
6d from this ſtandard we ſhall bad a 
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9 Ion is e Wi Frag we wi conſtantly in 
our eye ane diſtinction betwixt the effects which the 
poſſeſſion of immenſe wealth produceth uſually upon 
the manners of a people, and thoſe which attend the 
progreſs of literary purſuits, , Experience hath evinced 
in all ages, that the moſt hardy nations, are in the 
courſe of a few generations effeminated by opulence, 
and that every refinement of luxury will in time be 
ſubſtituted in place of frugal meals, athletic, Exer- 
ciſes, vulgar attire, and mean accommodations. The 
ancient Perſians appear to have had all the advantages 
derived from this ſource in the greateſt profuſion, and 
the arts attendant on luxuty ſeem likewiſe to have 
been in ſome meaſure cultivated. Science however, 
and art in its utmoſt perfection excludes effeminacy 
as much as ruſticity from the manners of mankind, 
and preſerving the medium betwixt theſe extremes, 


| confers courage while it ſubdues ferocity, and gives an 


elegance of manners perfectly conſiſtent with vigour 


and intrepidity. The Greeks, inſpired by their philo- 


ſophers and orators with the contempt of death, and 
with the love of their country, conſidered the great king 
with juſtice as a ſplendid barbarian, and ſurpaſſed his 
ſubjects as much in the atchievements of war as in 
the cultivation of the finer arts, by whoſe influence a 
nation is benefited and adorned. The Turks in the 
preſent age, and the Aſiatic people in general, com- 
pared with theſe of Europe, exhibit an inſtance in all 


reſpects ſimilar to the former. Enervated by luxury | 


without * ſeized che means of preventing its 
conſequences, 
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correſpouding change wrought on the 
manners of men which at the ſame time 
indiſpenſably loſt their principal excel- 
lenoies. - Deprived of thoſe ſchools in 
which the practice of virtue was power- 
fully recommended, while. taſte acquired 
elegance and exquiſite ſenſibility, men re- 
lapſed into barbarity as they fell into igno- 
rance; and that ſavage ferocity (digni- 
fied with the name of courage) and abſurd 
oſtentation (miſtaken for grandeur) again 
characterized nations which the light of 
knowledge had enabled theſe to diſtin- 
. Ka n de that e 


* 
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| e en. the inhabjtans of the 2 provinces 
are found by experience to want that ſpirit of enterprize - 
which the bag of knowledge powerſnlly ſtimulates, 
and that 'anſhaken fortitude in danger which ariſeth 
from contemplating death as a ſecondary evil. On the 
other hand, we have lately ſeen a people in the north- 
ern regions of this continent barbarous i in their man- 
ners, and expoſed to the rigour of an inhoſpitable cli- 
mate, poliſhed gradually by the introduction of thaſe 
arts which the others have negiected, and excelling3 
1 Free to be. theie 
hes attendants, » 
In ckeir jouſts and tonrtnments 8 in 
the ſums that were laviſhed without taſte when. their 
£157 op | princes 
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ences in appearance continued to be taught, 
and the arts were known perhaps by more 
than appellation: but both became at laſt 

only magni nominis umbra.“ With 
regard to the former, had the purity of 
philoſophical: ſentiment even remained in 
theſe ages of darkneſs, it could have pro- 
duced no effect on manners when that of 
language had degenerated. But this ſup- 
poſition is not natural. Juſtneſs of ſenti- 
ment, and an happy perſpicuity of ex- 
preſſion, had the ſame period. As men 
were improved by philoſophy when ren- 
dered univerſally intelligible by ſimplicity 
of language, and attractive by appropriated 
decoration, ſo when theſe means of im- 
provement ceaſed to exiſt, their effects 


were likewiſe at an end. In proportion 


too as the evil ſpread, no remedy having 
been applied in due time, the cure became 
ſtill a matter of more difficulty. It is in 
all caſes whate ver much eaſier to deviate 
from the right path, than tq recover it 


princes met has each TEE 2 in 8 Aren pad 
batbarous retinues with which ou n err 
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when we have wandered and Allen, into a 
labyrinth. * 


Facilis . An 2% 
Sed revocare gradum, ſuperaſque evadere ad Say: 
Hoc opus, hic labor eſt, — ViRs. 


When a few however began at laſt to 
obſerve the falſe lights by which they had 


been miſled, and to follow the true ones; 
beſides the almoſt inſuperable difficulty of 
forming a juſt: ſtandard themſelves, when 
error had every where become {6 Preva- 
lent ;—the, prejudices of men attached to 


certain modes, however irrational, were tb 
be ſubdued; and that fatal obſtacle to all 


improvement among thoſe whoſe opinions 
are taken, up. at ſecond hand, a great name 
on their ſide of the queſtion, to be re- 


moved by a clear en to the decifionof 


reaſon? 1 <7 


"We have entered 1 into this detail par- 


ticularly. on the preſent occaſion, as it en- 
ables us to aſſign its due value to an im- 
portant branch of our ſubject, and may be 
of uſe to thoſe who having fixed their 


attention (where it no doubt ought. prin- 
| cipally to be 75 on the bai e 


90 
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after all to render it of general utility by 


neglecting to cultivate the elegant and 


ere Theſe N are chargeable 
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The ancient critics agree dniverſally in their ſen· 


W of the high value of the ſtyle of Compoſition, 


and theic other writers conform exactly (as we ſhall 
ſee afterwards) to the rules which theſe lay down. 
Ariſtotle tells us, that a writer in proſe ought only to 
uſe a looſer and leſs ornamented rythmus than the 
poet, fo that his yle will be a kind of carmen ſolutum, as 
Quintitian calls it. PHTOP. f. T. zun. Y. & 5. 


Longinus ſtrongly expreſſeth his judgment on this 


ſubject, by ſaying Qu; gap 3% ονnt e vou [you 7% 
Nad COTA Heps Th. T{Nhe. [he Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſeus confirms likewiſe the preceding theory ben 
he juſtly obſerves, Io Not your  Flomrms, c Tvyyfa- 
Ons, Semen, na Phropes Nee "war Naa ras 
D, THis vH EXACGanrTES = dpf 
vs aura Wtpiberreg binalan ra ua Rfvros woe 


Xp arthauen ent TE Wen. Ertpos os, tuns ra = 
Pßemra PET Aaforres oehαr, curberrte de 


aura val val wipirrüc Worm Tr aPpedirm TW 
AoYw wipiehnas, IIe LTNGES.” ONOM. p. (li. 
edit. Lipſ. The Roman orator adopts the very words 
of Ariſtotle i in bis Diſcourſe on Eloquence. * Perſpi- 
cuum elt Sgitur numeris adſtrictam orationem eſſe 


debere; catere verſibus. De Orat. ſect. 50. Again, 


be calls the ſtyle of Compolition in the ſame treatiſe 
us optimuss N præſtantiſimus dicendi eſſector & Ma- 
Liſter”, It would = as” endleſs to enumerate the 


opinions 
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with a fault of the ſame kind with that of 
a man, who, though poſſeſſed of the 
higheſt” intellectual merit would juſtly 
meet with neglect, if not with ridicule, by 


pretending to frequent the. beſt company 


in an <ynfaſhionable, Lovenly, o or antiquated 
dreſs “ | 
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opinions of the angles with regard to the excellence 
and uſe of words juſtly ranged and properly ſelected, 
as to mention the diverſified rules which they have 
laid down for the attainment of this purpoſe. From 
thoſe which we have. taken notice of here, it ought | 
not to be concluded that theſe great men eicher com- 
poſed themſelves in what may be termed a poetical 
ityle, or recommend this to others who write in proſe | 
upon any ſubject. | The ancients indeed, infuſed in 
general into their writings a much larger portion of 
the idioms of poetry (as "be ſhall ſee afterwards) than 
would now be thought conſiſtent with purity of ex- 
Preſſion. But they mean to preſcribe only an atten- 
Nad, harmony, as univerſally neceſſary, which they 
ar to have conſidered” themſelves as an uniſon to 
he buman heart. Images likewiſe the moſt pic- 
tureſque, they permit us to uſe in any ſpecies of Com- 
poſition whatever, as tending to render a ſentiment 
clear that might have 'been perplexed, .and an addreſs 
animated which would have been overlooked. The 
two provinces however whey” require to be 'preferred- 
wholly diſtinc .. 
No reader will here ſo far miiſiuite' the author's 
meaning as to ſuppoſe that he intends to repreſent 
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As we have thus endeavoured by obſer- 
vations drawn from human nature, and 
confirmed by the evidence of hiſtory, to 
ſhow. the important ends which may be 
accompliſhed by. cultivating the ſtyle of 
Compoſiti tion, it is neceſſary, in order to 
complete our view of this ſubject, that we 
conſider next what is the beſt method to 
obtain excellence in a point of ſuch utility, 
by examining ſeparately the various cha- 
racters by which different themes require 
expreſſion to be diſtinguiſhed, and by 
pointing out t/a? Fault into which we may 


fall while purſuing tog eagerly the oppo- 
fite beaux, e e, re of 


Air wy 


age as the Bet of ſentin ent, 2s pls with "regard to 
its effects with thoſe chat accompany elegance or ſordid 
negligence, i in the attire of the body. The illuſtration 
drawn from this laſt is indeed. juſt, in as much; as mean- 
neſs in either will expoſe a; man to negle FP and, the 
faults are therefore of the fame; Lind; but there is this 
ftriking. difference betwjxt theſe, that though. intel- 
lectual merit may render à man in the laſt inſtance 
; univerſally agreeable as a companion, , when, his pecu- 
liarity in point of drels is overlooked, yet in the other 
caſe, a work bowever valua le, in conſequence of its 
defect in language is known 01 5 to a a fewynod ee 
Wale hn We: 1% C. Hen 
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the ſtyle of Compoſition, according to that 
branch of the art which may be flüdied, 
ate ſimplicity, perſpicuity, elegance, | 
| firength, grandeur or ſublimity, propriety. | 
The faults oppoſed or allied to theſe are 
meanneſs, obſcurity; affected prettinefs, 
weakneſs, bombaſt, inaccutacy. To each 
of the former therefore we ſhall appro- 
priate” a ſeparate ſeQion; The latter will 
naturally fall under our conſideration as 
ſtanding in relation, or in oppoſition to 
the firſt. In order to render this part of 
the work as complete as poſſible, We hall 
in the laſt place conſider what may be 
termed omiſſions or defects, rather than 
blemiſſes in this matter; that thefe by be- 
ing expoſed may be avoided or rectified. 


Seen Go 
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SIMPLICITY of expreſſion is a phraſe 

"often uſed by men who have not af- 
fixed to it any determinate meaning. 
The greateſt number of men who are in- 
19105 3 fluenced 
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hank in this matter by the judgment | 
of others, either give their ohnen * 
ſtyle conſiſts 4 plain words. put together 
without ſtrength, variety, or ornament; 
an advantage which will be poſſeſſed in a 
greater « or leſs. degree, in proportion to a 
man's deficiency. of genius. A very ſmall 
ſhare of reflection 1 is however ſufficient to 
convince us that an opinion of this kind 
muſt be wholly irrational, as it would de- 
prive Compoſition of that juſt variety of 
language with which ſubjects altogether 

different ought neceſſarily to be treated · 
The ſame juſt diſcernment which makes a 
man ſelect ſuch exterior decoration as is at 
the ſame time ſuited to his circumſtances, 
and advantageous to his appearance, will 
enable him to pronounce, if equally un- 
biaſſed, that nothing can be truly beautiful 
in Compoſition Which wants that decent , 
ornament that in all caſes is neceſſary to 

_ conſtitute excellence, A theme of import- 
ance, in order to be properly managed, 
demands a dignity of expreſſion correſ- 
ponding to the nature of the ſentiments; 


- | and 
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and... vulgar | epithets, ought here to be 
avoided with the utmoſt care, as tending 
to... depreſs theſe beneath their proper 
level“. When ſtriking images, or illuſ- 
trations of any kind ought neceſſarily to 
be introduced, ſimplicity is only violated 
by the uſe of plraſes wholly unappro- 
priated: but theſe, however diverſified, 
vhile neither meanly creeping, nor affect- 
edly pompous, are juſt ſuch as genius 
may perhaps have dictated to the author; 
and the nt of his reader will im- 
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1 Et quod facit 4 | (e Quintilian) idem 
e quoque inter ſe copulatio, ut a'iud alii junc- 
tum melius fonet. —Rebus atrocibus verba etiam ipſo 
auditu aſpera magis conveniunt. Et honeſta quidem 
turpibus potiora ſemper; nec ſordidis unquam in ora · 
> nione erudita eſt locus. Quod enim alidi-magnificum, 
tumidum alibi. Et que humilia circa res magnas, 
apta circa minores videntur. Lib viii. c. 3. In the 
ſame ſpirit a critic, formerly quoted, obſerves, Þnps 
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| mediately approve. What one of the moſt 
ſenſible writers of antiquity ſays of things, 
may ſurely be applied army wo Py 
to words. 
Eſt modus in lingua ; ſunt certæ COA fines, | 
Quas ultra citraque nequit confiſtere rectum. Hon. 
1. The ſmiple therefdre in Compoſition 
may be conſidered as ſtanding in a double 
relation to words, and to thoſe images with 
which: language is ornamented. The ſtyle 
of a performance is imple when expreſ- 
ſions are happily, choſen, properly placed, 
and ſo well adapted to the nature of the 
ſubject that the mind perceives in them 
neither abundance nor defect. By the for- 
mer the force of a ſentiment is deſtroyed ; 
by the latter its grace and its perſpicuity. 
£ That taſte for variety which is natural to 
the human mind, operates with equal 
power on every ſubject that attracts its 
attention. A thought ſtrikingly charac- 
teriſtical of the heart or mind, and cal- 
culated on that account to make a. very 
forcible impreſſion on an intelligent reader, 
when it is ſpun out and placed elaborately ' 
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in every pint of view, fatigues inſtead 
of affording us either inſtruction "or en- 
tertainment {—Hits force i is gradually ener- 
vated, and at laſt it eſcapes obſervation! 
This fault is often imputable to authors 
of unqueſtioned genius, Uſe generally to 
thoſe who have received à large propor- 
tion of imagination. In eloquence par- 
ticularly, an orator is apt in this manner 
to violate ſimplicity by attemptin g to en- 
large and amplify every part of his ſub- 
ject.— As (fays the eloquent Chryſoſtom) 
« we admire a phyſician when we obſerve 
him reſtoring to perfect health perſons 
* who had laboured under diſeaſes that 
« were judged to be incurable; ''{o, my 
« beloved friends, behold with admiration 
and aftoniſhment the actions of our Sat | 
6 viour, who could not only expel at once 
6 diſeaſes, however. inveterate, from the 
6. body, but could render thoſe in a mament 
„ worthy of the kingdom of heaven who 
„ had attained to the very ſummit of 
% wickedneſs, —To-day (ſaid he to the 
_ * thief on the 6. <vpltþ thou halt be, with 

Rs | ; 6. me 
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me in paradiſe. Without remarking 
here on the illuſtration, as not perfectly 


adequate to its object, I ſhall only obſerve, 
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that the ſenſe at theſe laſt words is com- 
plete, and the words of ſcripture are ſigni- 
ficant and ſtriking, But when our cele- 
brated orator lengthens out this deſcrip- 
tion by talking of the p+yanu r4pn, woav 115 
 Praarpurins ro puryaor, afares n vrigeenn rue 
ayaboruros, great dignity, immenſe philan- 
thropy, and inexpreſſible overflowing of 
love diſcovered in chis tranſaction, every 
reader will. be ready to think that an ani- | 
mated ſtroke of eloquence is here ener- 
vated by an A a inconſiſtent with 
ſimplicity. 1 
As this character of is ſtyle of Com- | 
- poſition appears thus to be ee 
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with improper diffuſion, ſo it is in other 
caſes equally violated by the affectation 
of brevity. The mind, like the body, is 
, equally debilitated by too much, and by 
too little exerciſe. It perceives imme- 
diately a defect of expreſſion when the 
parts of a ſubject are not ſhown in their 
full proportions, and when thoughts are 
erouded ſo cloſely together that it requires 
the force of conſtant recollection to con- 
template theſe apart. A noble and ſtriking 
ſentiment is often overlooked by an error 

of this kind, juſt as a ſingle figure though 
intenſely animated may eſcape the eye in 
a piece of hiſtory-painting, by being im- 
properly placed in a promiſcuous group. 
An object delineated with ſimplicity is one 
in which all is uniform, regular, and con- 
ſiſtent. When theſe ſucceed one another 
with too much rapidity, regularity can no 
longer be attended to in their diſpoſition; 
and inſtead of being preſented to the mind 
in a. ſuitable dreſs, ſuch objects cannot be 
ſaid with propriety to have any form 
whatever. 5 
291 a Should 
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Sdiould it be fnid after all, that the affec⸗ 
tation of *contiſeneſs * which is cenſured 
here, is rather in general deſtructive of 
perſpieuity, chan ĩneonſiſtent with implitity 
of language, we may anſwer, that if the 
latter can only be obtained when an — 
is expreſſed in the fitteſt words, and i 
exhibited in a dreſs at the ſame time Fm 
oſtentatious and attractive, it will follow 
that when Tanguige: wants theſe diſtin- 
guiſhing qualities it can with no more 
propriety be denominated ſimple," than this 
epithet would characteriſe the appearance 
of a man whoſe clothes were diſpropor- 
tioned to the ſhape or ſize of his body; 
and deſtitute of that beautiful ſymmetry 
which gives eaſe as vel as 1 to FIR 
deportinent. 
2 Among the ancients chere is PETS 
no writer who more frequently lofeth fight” 
of ſimplicity by this affectation of peculiar 
' brevity, than the ſatyriſt Perſius. Perhaps 
indeed of all the other branches of Com- 
poſition; ſatire is that in which it is moſt 
neceſſary to render a ſtroke energetical by 
a mode of expreſſion at the ſame time 
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conciſe. and foreible. But the poet above: 
mentioned will ſurely be deemed, by every 
intelligent reader to have erred in attempi- 
ing to imitate this beauty. The very firſt 
lines of his poem preſent to us ſentiments 
| that), appear disjointed. _ becauſe, the lan- 
guage is defectiye in Which Hhele, are, re- 
preſeated.,,/ in SW. bd lend af 
O, curas hominum ! O quantum wy in rebus 
, B37 1; inane fb | ia nsch angie nab 
Quin gert bee din & itud ai en 
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vel Aud W Tae, & miſcrabile. * ? 
Ne mihi Pof ydamus, & Trolades Labeo 3 9 5 
Pretülefint. ene KC. e MARE: ne 
4 theſe verſes the Wü obviouſly 

to want connection, from tob ſeanty 
4 bee of words. After Having 
mentioned the vanity of huriiarÞ” che 
ments, we are not aware that” the ex- 
bremen 400 Quis legel lere pv | whith' is 
abrupt enöügh i. in the b eginn ing r the 
ſecon T nee of 118 Kine, is ede to 
ſtrike at the manners of tlie Romans, then 
"ſo degenetated as to read nothing that bore 
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lines immediately following, the ſenſe re- 
quires him to have ſaid As Hector was 
«afraid left the Trojans fhould prefer 
LY Polydamus to him; ſo am Talarmed leſt 
Our Polydamus (Nero) ſhould prefer 
«'Labeo to me. But by leaving out the 
word (vereot) am afraid“ the ſenſe is 
left uncompleted. —We might mention 
examples of the ſame fault in more mo- 
dern writers than Perſius *. But what has 
been already ſaid we preſume is ſufficient 
to illuſtrate our view of this ſubject, and 
to dwell on the faults of an eminent author 
Jonger than ſuch an ill uſtration oY, re- 
quire, is altogether diſagreeable. 1 75 | 


Let us obſerve, however, that tha ſtyle 
of Compoſition, conſidered as a vehicle of 
thought which ought to be juſtly adapted 
to its object, is in the above-mentioned 

_ inſtance principally defective in that ſim- 
ple deſeription which demands the whole 


to be plainly and conſiſtentiy repreſented. 


n the e and Night Thoughts of Yould, 

1 reader will meet with inſtances of the fault here 

cenſured, ariſing moſt probably from 8. Fa dity of 

- thought (if we may thus expreſs it) which cha- 

| rafteriſeth. the higheſt — of genius. 5 6 
hben 
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When the language 6f any, work is on 
the other hand judiciouſly adapted to the 


ſentiments, the peruſal 'of it affords, the 


mind that perfect ſatisfaction "which 
(though unknown to ourſelves) is really 
- the, conſequence of having Ges an 
accurate imitation of nature. In Philo- 
ſophy and hiſtory, as well as in ſuch 
works as are more immediately addreſſed 
to the imagination, this correſpondence of 
expreſſion and thought hath the ſime uni- 
form and unvaried effect. Every man js 
ready to think, that placed i in ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances he would have thought or { ſpoke 
in the ſame manner as the author, becauſe 
in fact he hath adopted the language. not 
of an individual, but of human nature, 
There is no miſtake more common, 
and at the ſame time fuſceprible of eaſier 
refutation, than that which would conkne 
ſimpheity to ſome particular 2 of 
Compoftion, when in reality it conſtitutes 
the. principal ornament of all, bench 
paſtofal poetry, obvious narration, or de- 
ſeriptions of ſtill life are the uſual ſpheres 
of this excellence, i in which it ought inva- 
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riably to predominate. yet we ſhall and 
upon trial the ſublime, the pictureſque, the 
Nervous, and che Pathetic, | to be diſtin- 
24 the being conv veyed 1 in, words the moſt 
ſimple and artleſs. We Shall here. pro- 
duce examples of each. NE EEO 
Of genuine ſublimity, ; a \ froke 1 univer- 
ally acknowledged to be one of the no- 


59 90 when. in their higheſt perfection 


bleſt that. ever. entered into the mind of 


man, is in the account given by Moſes of 


the creation. « Darkneſs, (fays he) was 


« upon the deep, and the. ſpirit of God 
« moved upon the face of the waters.— 

. And G ic Tes there be light, and 
« there was, J ight I This example of 
divine eloquence, expreſſed in words ſo 
ſuited to the majeſty of the ſpeaker, agrees 
exactly with our, deſcription | of imple 
Compotition, as conſiſting. of. words _ hap- 


— 


pily elected, in which the mind perceives 


neither abundance nor. defect.—In a ſimilar 


ſpirit, 0 ſublime ſümplicity does Milton 


ITE 


8 the thield of Satan, an he attir 
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tude of this prince of hell weeding on the 


burning lake. 

He ſcarce had ceaſed when the ſuperior gend 

Was moving tow'rd the ſhore ; his pond'rous ſhield 
Behind him caſt, the broad circumference 

Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon !—Par. Toft, b. i. 


Let the reader try whether this deſcription 
(fo completely exhibiting its object) would 
bear either the addition or tranſpoſition of 
a ſingle word without being impaired. 
'Yet here is no ornamental epithet. The 
words themſelves and their arrangement are 
the moſt natural and ſimple that can be 
conceived, —Apollo in the Iliad leading on 
Hector to the deſtruction of Greece, and 
levelling the mound which the people of 
that nation had reared for their defence, 
affords us an example in all porn _ | 
quate to the former. 
— [Iporapoile de Oolgog e 
Pn ogbag xamtrouo Babuns wooow miirav - 
Et hirv n xartCannr prÞuturm ff xiawubes 
Me nd" cup. — 
T. e ehe wpextevro e wpo & Arπνπνννẽjꝭ 
, Aly X epiTiacy, ip. o ti x oc Axa > 
Pia pan n= - IAIAA. O. 
Apollo planted at the trench's bound : | 


Puſh'd at the bank; down ſunk th enormous mound : 
Vox. II. E Rall'd | 
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- RolPd in the ditch the heapy ruin lay, 

A ſudden road, a long, and ample way 

The wondeting crouds the downward level trod, 
Before them flamed the ſhield, and march'd the God; 
Then with his hand he thook the mighty wall, 
And lo! the turrets nod! the bulwarks fall! &c, * 


As in the examples above-mentioned 
we obſerve the ſimpleſt words conveying 
the moſt ſublime ideas, fo in what follows 
theſe appear to conſtitute the moft pic- 
-fure/que deſcription. An example of this 
kind incomparably animated, occurs in the 
fourth chapter of Job, where Eliphaz re- 
lates his interview with an inhabitant of the 
inviſible world, in fuch language as placeth 
every circumſtance of this tranſaction be- 
fore the very eye of the reader.—*« In 
thoughts from. the viſions of the night, 
when deep ſleep falleth on men, — fear 
came upon me and trembling, which made 
all my bones to fhake. Then a ſpirit 
paſſed before my face: the hair of my 
fleſh ſtood 235 It ſtood fill, but I could. 


Mk. 


. * 


* We have here given - 5 tranſſation, i in which 
a reader of taſte may perhaps think, not unjuſtly, that 
_ though the Jublimity of the original i is in this paſſage ' 


improved, * its ſimplicity is in a meaſure loſt. 
5 not 
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not diſcern the form thereof. An image 
was before mine eyes ;—there was ſilence, 
and I heard a voice.” What fimplicity 
is here in the expreſſion! yet what ſtrength 
and vivacity in the colouring !—Without 
the aid of a metaphor, the inſpired writer 
ſets before our eyes a picture ſo calculated 
to excite the moſt exquiſite feelings, that 
it was drawn (one ſhould think) by the 
pencil of nature herſelf. 

Virgil (though his excellence” appears 
to he rather in throwing pathetic than 
pictureſque circumſtances into his deſeri p- 
tions) yet has wrought up a picture of the 
fame kind with that already mentioned, 
in his account of the ghoſt of Hector, 
remarkable for the benny "PR out 


in the former. 7 

Ecce ante oculos mœſiſſimus Reg 

Viſus adeſſe mihi, largoſque effundere al 
| Raptatus bigis ut quondam, aterque cruento- 

Pulvere perque pedes trajectus lora tumentes : 

Hei mihi qualis erat! —— * = Aneid; lib. il. 
This mixture of the pictureſque and pa- 
thetic, expreſſed with the moſt beautiful 
ſimplicity, characteriſeth the attitude of 
Priam in the Iliad, beſeeching his ſon to 


E 2 enter 
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enter the city and ſhun Achilles. 


Qu d o p, ut P Joys xoþaro xepow 
Ties aragoperers Hey d tas, n 
AioTopeves Praov . 


The ſimplicity as well as pictureſque 
beauty of the original is * preſerved in 


the tranſlation. 
Then wept the ſage 


He ſtrikes his reverend head now white with age; 
: He lifts his wither'd arms, obteſts the ſkies; | 
: And calls his much- loved ſon with feeble cries. Pore. 
I in the inſtances above referred to, the 
ſublime and pictureſque in Compoſition 
appear to be conſiſtent with perfect ſim- 
plicity of language, nervous and forcible 
deſcription is equally compatible with, 
and adorned by this diſtinguiſhing excel- 
lence. As a proof of this we find Xeno- 
phon, who among all the hiſtorians of - 
antiquity excels in the beautiful ſimplicity 
here recommended, uſing words, when 
the occaſion demands it, full of energy 
and ſignificance. In the account of Cyrus's 
battle with Crœſus, we meet with ſome 
ſtriking examples to this purpoſe. * There 
« was then (ſays he, deſcribing the heat 
4 of the battle) a _— perate engagement 
; « with 
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« with darts, lances, and ſwords, com- I 


« menced on both ſides.— There was 
« preat ſlaughter of men, terrible claſhing. 
« of arms, and a tumultuous clamour 
“ raiſed on all hands; ſome congratulat- 
« ing their companions, ſome exhorting 
« the fearful, and ſome imploring the 
« Gods.” —When Cyrus's horſe a little 
after is wounded, the conſequences are 
thus conciſely, but energetically deſcribed. 
« Then (ſays he) you might have ſeen 
c of what advantage to a prince is the 
« love of his ſubjeQs. For inſtantly all 
«© ſhouted at once, and ruſhed impetu- 
« ouſly to the battle. They drive, and 
« are driven; ſtrike, and are ſtruck. One 
„of Cyrus's attendants in the mean time 
« diſmounted, and placed him on his own 
c horſe, But when on horſeback; look- 
ing around him, he ſaw the Egyptians 
« flaughtered on all ſides . The hiſ- 

5 3 torian 


The author hath tranſlated this paſſage in the text, 
leſt ſome readers ſhould be frightened at the fight of 
ſo much Greek. But the original is too beautiful to 
be omitted, and incomparably beyond any tranſlation, 
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torian was ſenſible that ornament of any 


kind im a detail of this nature would have 


been wholly unappropriated. He is there- 


fore principally intent upon making the 


words correſpond as juſtly as poſſible to 


the things repreſented by them. Super- 
fluous epithets are therefore avoiĩded; and 


there is a ſtrength in the expreſſions which 
conveys to us an idea of that deſperate 
perſeverance with which the battle was 
carried on.—80 conſiſtent is the moſt per- 
fe& ſimplicity with that vigorous language 
which renders an idea diſtinct by its pro- 


priety of 0 and its imprellion dure 
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able by an energy ſuited to the nature of 
the object. | 
Simple Compoſition, conſidered as con- 
ſiſting of well- adapted words without 
taking in adventitious ornament, thus cha- 
racteriſtical as it is of the ſublime, the 
pictureſque, and the nervous in this art, 
yet in no caſe whatever is ſeen to higher 
advantage than when we aſſume the lan- 
guage, or paint the conſequences of paſ- 
ſion. We have obſerved in a former 
ſection of this work, that a mind agitated 
by the conflict of paſſions never adopts a 
metaphor to expreſs its feelings. A ſud- 
den exclamation juſt inſpired by the occa- 
fon, has an effect upon every mind at 
theſe times, ſuperior to that which the 
moſt artful afſemblage of mellifluous and 
ornamented periods could ever have pro- 
duced. Art never indeed appears fo diſ- 
guſting as when we diſcover it (however 
affectedly concealed) in any purely pathetic 
repreſentation. In an account of this kind 
indeed the paſſions may be gradually 
- wrought up to the utmoſt height by a 
e and elaborate detail: but in 
| . 
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ſuch a proceſs the author is required to 
. conceal his addreſs at the time; and 
though upon a cloſer ſcrutiny we may 
obſerve it with admiration, - yet we juſtly 
impute a defect of judgment to him who 
lets us enter too ſuddenly into his deſign, 
as ſuch a conduct always defeats the ulti- 
mate purpoſe of his work. 

There are, we may obſerve, two me- 
thods of rouzing the paſſions to the moſt 
ſtrenuous exertion, both of which, though 
different in other reſpects, yet agree in re- 
quiring ſimplicity of dition, One is 
when a climax is carried on, either in rea- 
ſoning or in deſcription, from leſſer to 
more important objects, until the whole 
becomes highly and univerſally intereſt- 
 Ing:—the other, arifeth from ſome judi- 
cious and happy imitation of nature in a | 
particular occurrence, when her language 
is ſo ſignificantly adopted as to make a 
powerful, as well as immediate impreſſion 
upon the heart. The difference betwixt 
theſe lies principally in this, that the effect 
produced by the firſt method is ſlowly 
accompliſhed, though an entertainment 


agred> | 


i 
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agreeably protracted prepares us imper- 
ceptibly to feel it with energy; whereas 
the laſt preſents a picture whoſe force we 
immediately acknowledge, and which 
without preparation makes its way to the 
heart. Of the former kind are thofe re- 
preſentations which either ſet one event 
in a ſtrong and particular point of view, 
or derive their power from a detail of cir- 


cumſtances. Here we permit the writer 


to expatiate at leiſure on every topic of 
perſuaſion, every ſentiment of compaſſion, 


every event in which we diſcover even a 


remote connection with the principal ca- 
taſtrophe. That à ſkilful artiſt may by 
theſe means irreſiſtibly ſtimulate the paſ- 
ſons, as well as excite the affections of 
his audience, will not be diſputed by any 
perſon who is acquainted with either. 


Yet he who placed himſelf in circum- 


ſtances of diſtreſs, or happily imitating 
that of. another, hits off an expreſſion 


which every mind appropriates as its own, 


poſſeſſeth this -peculiar advantage that he 
takes the heart as it were by ſurprize; 
and to the paſſion, of whatever name, ex- 
1 cited 


* 
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cited by him ſuperadds this feeling by. 
which it acquires incomparable poignancy 
and power. In both caſes, (the laſt how 
ever more particularly) we ſhall find the 
ſimpleſt language producing the happieſt 
effect. We l here adduce examples of 
each. f 
The celebrated ſtory of Lucretia, as told q 
by Livy, affords. us a. ſignal example of 
the pathos with which a few unadorned 
expreſhons may convey an . intereſting 
event to the mind. This heroine, after 
having ſuffered an indignity which ſhe 
determined not to ſurvive, ſent one meſ- 
ſenger for her father, and another for her 
e « When theſe arrived (ſays the 
* hiſtorian) they found Lucretia ſitting 
« diſconſolate in her chamber. Her tears 
« ſtreamed at their entrance. To her 
<« huſband's queſtion, whether all was well 
„ with her: —No, replied ſhe ; what can 
ce be well with a woman who hag loſt her 
« honour ?—The footſteps of another, 
O Collatinus, ſaid ſhe, are in your bed. 
 « But my body alone is violated :—my 
“mind is innocent. Let death be my 
“ wit» 
at 


3M 4 "2; 
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« witneſs.” —After having then conciſely 
related the tranſaction, ſhe adds in a ſpirit 
of true heroiſm.— I, though guiltleſs of 
e crime, exempt not myſelf from puniſh- 
„ ment, nor ſhall ever wiolated chaſtity 
« live by the example of Lucretia. She 
& pierced her heart, when ſhe had ſpoke, 
«© with a knife concealed under her gar- 
« ment, and falling forward in the pangs 
6“ of death, expired. In this pathetic 
tale, related with inimitable ſimplicity, 
we are dazzled by no adventitious orna- 
ment: a juſt and beautiful affinity takes 
place betwixt the tranſaction and the 
words employed to deſcribe it. The hif- 
torian pants the whole with a ſpirit ade- 


* — * TT 


— 


* « Lucretiam deem 3 in cubieulo in- 
veniunt. Adventu ſuorum lacrymæ obortz :—quz- 
rentique viro ſatiſne falva ? „ Minime, inquit, quid 
enim falvi eſt mulieri amiſſa pudicitia! Veſtigia viri 
alieni, Collatine, in lecto ſunt tuo: ceterurk cor pus elt 
tantum violatum, animus inſons. Mors teſtis erit.“ 
% Ego me ifti peccaro abſol vo, ſupplicio non kbero. 
Nec ulla deinde impudicitiaLucretizx exemplo vivet.“ 
Cultrum quem ſub veſte abditum habebat, eum in 
corde defigit, prolapſaque in vulnus moribunda ceci- 
Hit.” Hiſtor. Rom. Scriptores Omn. tom. i. P. 18. 
Aurel, Allob, 
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quate to the greatneſs of the action. The 
crime was quickly committed; the reſo- 
lution immediately taken, and unexpect- 
edly executed. The language is therefore 
perfectly conciſe; and this correſpondence 
betwixt the colour and the pattern imitated 
(if we may thus expreſs it), this ſeemingly 
artleſs, and eaſy narration, conveys the 
whole with, an energy which elaborate 
defcription, | if it had not annihilated, muſt 
have greatly impaired. - 
As we obſerve a pathos of the ſtrongeſt 
kind to be excited in this inſtance by the 
narration of one event, in the following 
. paſſage the ſame unaffected ſimplicity cha- 
racterizeth the language, when the detail 
is copious and circumſtantial. —Tacitus, 
after having related the life of the cele- 
brated Agricola, and expatiated on. the 
cruelty of the tyrant whom he ſerved, at 
laſt addreſſes his ſhade in a noble ſtyle of 
pathetic eloquence, —* Happy Agricola 
« waſt thou (ſays he), as thy life was illuſ- 
« trious, and thy exit ſeaſonable !—From 
4 thoſe who witneſſed thy laſt ſcene we 
10 know that thy fate was ſupported with 
chear- 
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« chearfulneſs and reſolution, as if thou 
« wouldfſt have conſigned thy innocence 
% as a legacy to thy prince! But to me 
« and thy daughter, beſides the bitterneſs 
« of reflecting on a loſt parent, our grief 
« is augmented, becauſe we had it not in 
« our power to watch thee in ſickneſs; 
& to relieve the languor of declining na- 
« ture; to ſatiate our deſires by gazing 
« on, and embracing thee !—Beſt of pa- 
« rents Every thing was then no doubt 
« performed to / thy honour by the moſt 
« affectionate of conſorts: but fewer 
<« tears, in conſequence of our abſence, 
+ were ſhed at thine obſequies; and thy 
« dying eyes expreſſed unſatisfied defire. 
« If there is a place for the ſpirits of the 
« juſt;—if (as philoſophy aſſures us) great 
minds ſurvive the ruin of the body; 
« ſerene be thy repoſe *!”—In this ad- 

WT | dreſs 


9 


* Tu vero felix Agricola non vita tantum cla- 
ritate, ſed etiam opportunitate mortis. Ut perhibent 
qui interfuerant noviſſimis ſermonibus tuis, conſtans 
& libens fatum excepiſti, tanquam pro virili portione 
innocentiam principi donares. Sed mihi filizque 
Præter acerbitatem parentis erepti auget mceſtitiam 


quod 
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dreſs the reader will obſerve a elimax 
. finely conducted throughout, the laſt words 
of which particularly have, from an ab- 
ty ama n, natural, A _y wy 
effect. | 

The impreſſion ww agen ah bean in 
theſe, and in many other inſtances of a 
ſimilar kind, after all 'becomes no doubt 
weaker in ſome degree, as during the 
_ whole proceſs we obſerve the purpoſe 
which all is meant to effectuate. There 
is likewiſe an appearance of art in the 
round of modulated - periods, however 
ſeemingly flowing and eaſy, which pre- 
vents an appeal, how forcible ſoever, from 
having irreſiſtible energy.—But in that 
kind of pathos which is produced by a 
ſudden exclamation, ſtrongly expreſſive. of 
Internal feeling in ny gopebes: 7B occur- 


5 


W 


— 


quod aſkidere valitudini, fovers deficientem, fatiari 

vultu complexu non contigit.— Omnia fine dubio, op- 
time parentum, aſſidente amantiſſima uxore ſuperfuere 
honori tuo: —paucioribus tamen lacrymis compoſitus 
es, & noviſſima in luce deſideravere aliquid oculi tui. 
Si quis piorum manibus locus, ſi, ut fapientibus placet, 


non cum corpore extinguuntur magnæ e ele 
e * Id. tom. ii. p. 279. 


rence, 
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rence, the effect is at the ſame time power- 
ful and univerſal, becauſe the principles 
here wrought upon are common to all. 
Here we may ſoon be convinced that de- 
clamation or external ornament would be 
arguments of an exceedingly defective un- 
derſtanding. Nature, in circumftances of 
deep diſtreſs, has one voice in every heart; 
to imitate which juſtly is to excite” the 
moſt powerful principles of perſuaſion that 
operate on mankind. In this caſe, a man 
may be ſaid to fpeak as if he had been de- 
puted by the whole ſpecies, every indi- 
vidual of which adopts his language as his 
own. The exclamations' of David when 
he heard the account of Abſalom's death, 
are ſuch as we may fuppoſe chat every 
father would make uſe. of in ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances. O Abſalom, my ſon! my 
« fon! Would to God that I had died for 
« thee! O! my ſon, my ſon Abſalom ! 
There is inexpreſſible pathos in theſe ſhort 
repetitions, as they. ſhow a mind wholly 
engroſſed by the contemplation of one 
object, and unable to depart from it for a 
moment, 

| When 
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When Creon, in the Antigone of IM 
phocles, finds that by having commanded 
the ſiſter of Polynices to be buried alive, 
| he had occaſioned the death of his own 
wife and ſon, how perfectly | natural is his 
behaviour !—* Alas! alas! (fays he) why 
4 does not ſome man plunge a hoſtile 
e weapon into my heart ?—T, unhappy 
« wretch, was thy murderer l Deaf to 
the conſolation of his friends, his mind 
dwells only on one unhappy objet.— 
« Ah! (lays he) my ſon! my wife! I 
K; killed you not willingly f ＋ !—Wretch 
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a that T ag White all T ly *—Colile," 

4 'O'Ueath, tb th} teller, Wit T. ay never 
4 behöld 80 diy. 249% Ig "Hee! vw | 
ples it is Hot the poet "is orator, the i man 
of ſenlibiſity y; it” 1 dle fache r und the 
nufbatt "that . K ſcene like "this 
puts us in mind of an anclent rtico, 
teinpls,” ör "city, 850 in pe 1 
Upon ene theſe fe be 0 tim 25 
we forget the art of. the er abet, 480 
ſtand beneath the mqu ering obeliſks of- 
Tadni6r or; walk throu Sh. the” Portals of 
Perſepoli bs "redine ig . Apartments of 
Darius, and beheld t e bear, orig N | 
ancient majeſty and domition. e 
33 Haring thus conſidered fmplic ity 
of ex reſſion as adorning every branch o 
animat Compoſition, rhef r no Foreign 
Muſtrations are made uſe of, it remain 
. in order to complete our yiew of the pre= | 

ſent ſubje&, that when it becomes neceſ⸗ 
fy to introduce theſe, we enquire what it 
is that conftitutes fimplicity | in che otna- 
mental beauties of diſcourſe. 1 

As there is nothing 8 which ſets every 
part of ſubject i in a more attractive light 


. F than 


: 5 Philoſophical and Critical 
1 1/2 and appoſye images, {7 the le. 
= of Compoſiton xequires not in apy, point. 
TW of view, greater delicacy and attention. in, 
order ta receive the laſt heightening than 
in the prelent., It. i is, indeed, a matter 5 of 
the, greateſt diſhculty to cull out from the 
ments w which give. * and. beauty to 
the Arguments of of reaſon; z and to Propor- 
tion theſe br exactly to the abject... as at 
the ſam ſame time to 1 in Every, part of it 
at once, andk t. to rende er its im preſſion for- 
eible and permanc t. Au. this i is included 
in the idea of perte ect fnphiciy, A ſeries 
of argumentative Tentiment, however pow- 
erfully it may for ſome ti time arreſt atten- 


511 110 | 


tion by conveyin 81 new evidence .to the 
underſtanding, 3 et in conſequence 'of that 
uniform Goin tis, which muſt here be 
ie. carried on, often becomes tedious, and 
| when the thought ts are abſtratted is almoſt 
M 2 L 

1 unavoidably « obſcure, when 1 it 18 not divers 
ſified with proper Uluſtrations, . Theſe are 
like little openings in a country, otherwiſe 
uniformly cultivated, . which. at the ſame 

bench that they preſent ſome new Pee, to 
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the eye, beginning to be ſatiated with its 
former vier, contribute to ſet off to the 
higheſt advantage ſuch as are already fa- 
miliar. There are few men in whoſe 
minds imagination is ſo defective, as not 
to ſuggeſt; many of theſe ornaments in the 
conduct of an (extenſive work i—but the | 
judgment of à writer appeats in nothing 
more conſpiouous than in their propriety 
and diſpoſitibn. A ſenſible mind will he 
offended immediately with a group ek 
illuſtrations, promiſcuouſſy ſcattered over a 
performance without much experience; 
becauſe, even though theſe may be well 
appropriated to their objects it is ſtill at a 
boſs to diſcover their uſe. Diſguſt ariſetik 
as much from viewing too profuſe, as tio 
ſcanty a proportion of illuſtrations, becaufe 
theſe, in fact, loſe their name when ap- 
plied to truths which are eaſily compre- 
bended, and which require only to be 
perſpicuouſſy expreſſed- The fimplicity 
of nature is here likewife violated, incon- 
ſiſtent as it 3s with the NP of wen- 
tation.” 
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In order to preſerve this inimitable; ex- 
cellence in the ornaments of diſcourſe, it 
is likewiſe neceſſary that the image ſhould 
exhibit a complete repreſentation of its 
original, by bringing every part of it ſuo- 
ceſſively into view. The principal deſign 
with which | metaphors are introduced, is 
either to explain ſome truth which would 
have been obſcure, or to render ſome ſen- 
timent, ſtriking which would have failed 
otherwiſe to excite - obſervation. | To ac- 
compliſh the former of theſe ends, the 
object muſt be fully and diſtinctly repre- 
ſented to the mind by an image, as the 
face is ſhown in a mirror; and to obtain 
the latter, it muſt be placed judicioufly in 
that point of view which contributes moſt 
effe ctually to diſplay its propriety. That 

an object may be diſtinctly placed before 
the mind, it is requiſite that the metaphor 
which conveys it ſhould be followed out 
juſt as far as illuſtration requires, and no 
farther. Simplicity, as we have already 
evinoed, excludes every degree of ſuper- 
fluity. When images are opened, ex- 
panded, and traced elaborately through a 
variety 
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variety of circumſtances, the mind loſes: 
ſight: of: the original idea: its proportion 
is no longer obſerved, and attention flags 
inſenſibly becauſe it is not kept awake by 
the current of ſentiment. We may ob- 
ſerve; like wiſe, that in philoſophical, or 
even ſentimental performances (as they are 
called), this. attention to extend and -expa=- 
tiate upon every minute circumſtance of 
an illuſtration” uſually indicates ſterility 
both of the reaſoning” and inventive fa- 
culty. Of the firſt, becauſe thoughts in 
this caſe appear to rife very ſlowly when 
the mind is ſo intent upon drawing out 
each with every poſſible enlargement: — 
of the laſt, becauſe a vigorous imagination 
is diſplayed by the variety, not the la- 
boured decoration of its images; and by 
rendering each ſignificant, but neither te- 
dious nor overwrought. 

While we avoid in this manner the error 
of purſuing images too cloſely, we muſt 
take care not to fall into the oppoſite ex- 
treme of mixing theſe improperly. This 
fault is occaſioned by our taking only a 
n view of an illuſtration by which its 

ö F 3. diſpro- 
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diſproportion to the original in ſome; par- 
ticular circumſtance eſcapes obſervatlon. 
In order to make the whole complete, the 
mind adopts inſenſibly ſome ſimilar meta- 
phor, and thus qumbles ſeparate Images 
together i in the ſame deſeription. A great 
genius is often led into this fault, by giv- 
ws; a looſe to the exuberance of imagina= 
tion. When Demoſthenes, ſpeaking of 
Eſchines ſays, that after lying in wait to 
deſtroy an honeſt or upright member of 
the commonwealth, as i footy as he has 
found an opportunity to accompliſh his 
_ Purpoſe, © he (burſts: like a tempeſt from 
his place of retreat; the image here em- 
ployed is no doubt incomparably- 'exprel- - 
ſive and ſignificant.— But When imme- 
W after be is lcſrribed! Sm" ora⸗ 


furiouſly en bir z — in 4 mer to 
preſerve the force of both illuſtrations he 
concludes with ſaying, that ſuch aſſaults 
had failed of © rendering him coli in the 
cauſe of his country,” we are ſenſible of 
an improper mixture of images. An ad- 
verſary ſallying out t a whirlwind, and 
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carrying. at before kim, thay be compared 
with propriety to'a tempeſt Freezing and 
deſolating the "earth!" But the beauty of 
the firſt epitHer (chilling or freeting) is 
loft when conſideretl às a conſequence 
arifing from the aſſault of à wild beaſt, and 
the images are therefore ſaid to be blended 
improperly. The reader will find many 
examples of this fault, even in the beſt 
work both ancient and modern, which it 
would be uſeleſs here to enumerate, |. 
the "omamenty, of 7 5 5 all affected 
brilliance and prettineſs of expreſſion. 
Little conceats in Compoſition have the 
ſame effect as improper condeſcenſion in, 
the tranſactions of life. As. in the laſt 
caſe, an exalted character is debaſed. by 
| ſuch, a eircumſtance 3 ſo in the firſt, the 
higheſt ſpecies of the att is reduced by 
this affectation in its value, and its author 
rendered little and contemptible. Ovid, 


among all the ancients, appears to have 


fallen moſt frequently into this fault, The 
moſt dignified perſonages in his fable, are 

tainted with this bias of the poet. Thus 
| F 4 Phobus 
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| Phœbus in his addreſs. to Phaeton, though 
intereſted as a father to diſſuade him from 
a ruinous attempt, and ſpeakigg with fer- 
vent affection, yet uſes this low kind of 
Wit (as Addiſon juſtly calls. it) by which, 
ſuppoſing the ſtory to be true, he muſt 
haye greatly dank. in in the reader's. are 
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3 8 Met. Ib. ii. 
In the ſtory of Nadi, the ſathe affecta- 
tion charaQeriſeth his deſcription. "When 
the youth, heated 1 in the chaſe, retires to 
quench his thirſt at the cooling fountain, 
and firſt beholds with admiration and love 
His own beautiful face, the poet deferibes 
his firſt emotions by ſaying, A ACTED 
Dm fitim ſedare cupit; flitis altera erevit; * 
60 while he ſtrived to quench one thirſt he 
raiſed another,” i. e, the thirſt of gazing 
with conſuming defire on his own beauty. 
Theſe childiſh quibbles which the author 
defigned for arnaments'to this (otherwiſe) 
noble poem, are incompatible with that 
r which f IO conſtituted by a na- 
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tural though happy diſpoſition of the 
fitteſt wordss conveying, ideas. to the mind 
with eaſe and perſpicuity. 
As we are here, however, conſidering 
the illuſtrations of diſcourſe, which are not 
carried on in the preceding examples, we 
ſhall ſelect one other paſſage from this 
poet, in which he endeavours to heighten 
our idea of diſtreſs by compariſon. When 
Hypermneſtra, in one of his Epiſtles, de- 
ſeribes her terror upon having heard the 
groans of her murdered Kindred, and 
when ſhe trembled every moment for the 
life of her huſband, Go {expealicth her 
emotions by ſaying,” 
Ut leni zephyro kale, vibrantur ariſtæ; 
Frigida populeas ut quatit aura comas z , 
Aut r aut etiam tremui A ee — 


be Epil. Heroid. p. I Tk Bt. Dapb. Tres 
the writings of Ovid, abound with little faults. of the 
kind here pointed out, yet theſe; are eaGly excuſed 
when we find them abounding likewiſe with ſuch ex- 
amples of genuine ſublimity, of pictureſque deſcrip- 
tion, of happy ſelection, and of juſt and beautiful 
illuſtration, as muſt convince every reader that the au- 
thor poſſeſſed an eminent , ſhare of the moſt exalted 
n of the human mind. His account, or rather 
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„As fragile recs vibrate to*he' gentle 
1 Zephyr; as the leaves of the poplar 
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of ſublimit 5 

| Effe quoque i in fatis tamintritur affoke kempüs, Ae. 
In the ſucceeding book, when Phacton has thrown all 
nature in confuſian by having miſmapaged, the cha- 
riot of the Sun (a thought Which a great e 
could alone have conce ved) there is a '$ircumſtan 
ſelefted/ with -peculiar propriety” in the attitude of 
Tellus rearing her blaſted head, and. addreſſing Jupiter 
in her laſt reſource. The poct, aſter having, painted 
the univerſal conflagration,” makes this perforiage ariſe 
from the center of her dark dotninionb. But no ſooner 


does ſhe ſace the light, than, before the e a 


word, we are told 

Oppoſuit manum'fronti, magno que tremore 

Omnia concutiens; punilam ſubſedil, & infra” 

Quam ſolet eſſe ſuit.— 917 n Met. lb, ii. 
The cjrcumſtance of her capping her band upon her 
head as ſoon as ſhe felt the heat, is natural and pic- 
tureſque; but when we obſerve her ſhrinking imme- 
diately after, and ſeeking à cooler feat before the can 
ſpeak, we admire the addreſs and genius of the poet, 
who by this ſingle ſtroke impreſſeth à ſtronger idea of | 
the univerſal} ruin that threatened” nature, F Miah by 
any defeription however : elaborate. ' An imagination 
truly of a faperior order is never evinced more conſpi- 
euouſſy, than by fixing on one cireumftance vividly 
characteriſtical, inſtead of running into minute repre- 
derer e In the ſine poem entitled Carthon, Oſſian 

repreſents 
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6 quiver to the gale—I trembled thus, and 
even more.“ Surely this 1 image is un- 
natural and affected. A perſon animated 
by ſome part of the feelings which the re- 
collection of ſo tremendous a ſcene” muſt 
have awakened, would never have üſed 
any metaphor whatever to expreſs the 
convulfion of agonized nature, and far 
leſs one borrowed from objects which are 
own . in the Pr and wantonneſs — 
faney. An eis 9 
The wan pertelt elt : FAO of FR 
city in'the images with which the ſtyle of 
Compoſition ought to be embelliſhed, are 
to be found in the facred writings. Of a 
far different kind from the inſtances for- 
merly mentioned, is the Evangeliſt's de- 
{cription of the ſcene preſented to the aſto- 
niſhed ſpectators who went on the third 
day to viſit the ſepulchre of o our en [= 


iin 2 
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nba ruins of Balelutha bythe ſame manner, 
by the figure of *©* a fox looking out at a window.” 
This power of calling out a variety of ideas exhibiting 
a complete repreſentation of many objects, by the ſe- 
lection of one bngle ſtroke, charactetiſcth genius in its 
utmoſt extent, and is rarely to be found unleſs in 
yorks of the greateſt eminence. 


02 „ Behold! 
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« Behold! there was a great earthquake! 
<« For the angel of the Lord deſcended 
« from heaven, and came, and rolled back 
< the ſtone from the door, and ſat on it !— 
&, His. countenance was like lightning 
tand his raiment white as ſnow! And 
for fear of him the, keepers did ſhake, 
4% and became as dead men f“ Let any 
reader, of the leaſt ſenſibility, compare the 
feelings, excited by, this deſcription, with 
thoſe that are rouzed by the preceding 
one. The tranſaction is related ſo ſimply 
as. to betray no affectation in the writer: 
yet we (ſee the ſtone removed from the 
ſepulchre, behold the face and appearance 
of him who ſat an it; and ſhake with the 
guard who were chilled with amazement 
at S 

An effect very een 8 the " AFG 
is produced by the following paſſage ; yet 
the ſame unaffected eaſe and ſimplicity of 
illuſtration give its ſignifieance to each. 
When the Gods are engaged in combat - 
with each other, upon winding up the 
ſtory of the Iliad, Neptune and Apollo ad- 
vance with an hoſtile ſemblance, and the 
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god of ocean dares his eompeer with ſome 
pride and ſuperiority to- the fight. The 
dignity of both characters is here to be 
preſerved; and Homer has ſucceeded won- 
derfulty in keeping up the majeſty of the 
divine nature in the conduct of Apollo 
while he retires from Neptune. Neither 
arrogating equality with, nor acknow- 
tedging inferiority to the other, he only 
ſhows, by an image which has peculiar 
ſignificance in the mouth of a deity, that 
the ſubject of their diſpute is not of im- 
Prmade wee to 8 n von- 
tentionn 
98 eee * 3 17 
43:1 Rut % dn 006 ye, Gp waxz ee, g 
Sen 06 Puree tense rig, a More ary re 
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— To combat for mankind 
Nik Giles the: wiſdom of celeſtial mind. CL Vid] 
For What is man, —Calamitous - by birth, 
** hey owe their li life and nouriſhment to earth Sev 
Like yealy leaves that now wien beauty crown'd | 
*Staile on the ſun, now wither on the ground. Pore. 


The cbmpariſon which the mind is led 
by this" paſſage to form betwixt the glo- 
rious Being who prondunteth theſe words, 
_ and 


ai 
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and the creatures to whom they refer, tins 
| effably heightens the effect produced by 
them. What can be conceived more re- 
mote from the immutable eſſence of Deity 
chan leaves ſcattered, on earth by the gales 
of autumn Let what more expreſſive ba 
the. fragility. Funn (oli; 

III. We have now hi ey e 
as a character of Juſt Compoſition, extends 
ing to every ſpecies of this comprehenſive. 
art, and not only. conſiſtent, with, hut rer 
quired neceſſarily to conſtitute | the prin- 

cipal beauties we admire in i. — gu the 
queſtion will here naturally occur, by 
what method is this excellence to be ac- 
quired ?—In anfwer to this enquiry; let it 
be obſerved, that difficult as ſuch. an .imi- 
tation of nature may be deemed... in moſt 
inſtances, yet it is often bit off moſt hap- 
pily by thoſe who appear to have aimed 
leaſt at its attainment. He who thotoughly 
comprehends his ſubject, and who' is at- 
tentive rather to that kind of expreſſion 
which a ſentiment requires, than to: thoſe 
ſuperfluous” ornaments which may ſet at 
off to advantage, will probably, convey it 
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in the ſumpleſt and h moſt natural lan- 
guage , A. mind; in which the under- 
ſtanding, exerts. conſiderable influence, will 
permit the language to riſe with the 
thought (if we may tuis expreſs it), rather 
than the thought to be exalted by the ex- 
preſſion 3 as the words in this caſe. will 
always be ſuitable, and every object will 
be ſhown in full, but not in rained di- 
menſions. Thus the ſublime, the rati- 
onal, the pictureſque, the pathetic, will 
each exert its proper influence on the 
mind; producing that effect which nature, 
happily imitatedq never fails to accomplith; 
When, on the contrary, a ſuperficial ſen- 
timent is elaborately decorated with the 
pomp of ornamental epithet, a judicious 
reader is ſenſible, upon recollection, that 
che part is overacted, and challenges im- 
mediately the defect FE ſrmplicity. A 
diſproportion appears betwixt the thought 
ſtript of K9: rear bits; and the words het 
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tionem, ſed ita diſtinctum, ut ſint quaſi in ornatu in- 
n quedam diſpolita 8c lumina.“ De Orat. lib. ii. 
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eonvey it, which"indieates a carreſponding 
diſproportion of thoſe powers which gave 
riſe ny to i aan rea 
buge. Air ty 
A certain ene — Kiva yy 
racteriſe the ſtyle of an author's compo- 
ſition as much as it may his manners. 
In both caſes a reader of penetration will 
impute this fault to the ſame cauſe; a 
ſtriking defect of the diſcerning faculty. 
Both therefore may be corrected by the 
ſame means. Eaſe and elegance of ad- 
dreſs is obtamed by frequenting” the beſt 
company, and by converſing with people 
whom theſe; popular qualities have ren- 
dered univerſally agreeable. By theſe 
means the ruſt of pedantry is gradually 
filed off, and a man without having prac- 
tiſed ſlaviſh imitation, becomes aſſimilated 
to thoſe whom he hath regarded as models, 
while his deportment ſtill continues to be 
marked by thoſe radical ſignatures, in their 
full ſtrength, which nature me as in- 
delibly on the mind as on the countenance. 
In Compoſiti tion we. ought to proceed in a 
ſimilar manner. By entering deeply into 
voy i102 | meta- 
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metaphyſical ſpeculation, a man who wants 
chat acuteneſs of intellect; that power of 
developing truth from the chaos of ab- 


ſtracted definition and plauſible diſtinction, 


which denominates a maſter, in this ſci= 


ence, will catch the faults of his original 


without acquiring his excellence. One 


- philoſopher who thinks deeply, but whoſe | 
diſpoſition is accurate and his language 


perſpicuous, will acquire imitators, who, 
unable to enter with real diſcernment into 


a ſubject, puzzle themſelves and their 


readers by a conſtant affectation of pre- 
ciſion; and, incapable of ranging diſtinct 


objects with accuracy, throw a promiſcuous | 


glare over all. By this abſurd attempt 
the genuine character of the imitator .is 
diftorted. (if we may thus expreſs, it), but 


not concealed :—an inequality which might 


have been overlooked is only called out 
into conſpicuous light by compariſon, and 
we ſee not what the man was deſigned for 
by nature, but what he is rendered by at- 
tempting to be more. 

In order, therefore, to expreſs our 
thoughts at the ſame time with preciſion 
Vor. II. G and 
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and ſimplicity, a writer ought to peruſe 
the moſt approved ſtandards in every lite- 


rary department, but without a ſettled 


purpoſe to follow invariably any original 
whatever. His own manner will form 
inſenfibly while he is engaged in ftudying 
thoſe of others which have obtained ap- 
probation ; and that diſcriminating bias 
which cannot be concealed, will be ſet off 
to advantage by being ſhown undiſguiſed. 
There is an affeQation even of eafe, which 


to a man of true ſenfibility is obvious and 


diſguſting. Like the aukward geſtures of 


a pedant affecting to imitate elegance of 


manners, the real character appears every 
moment through the diſguiſe, and a diſ- 
torted reſemblance expofeth it to ridicule *. 
It is by ſtudying the writings of authors, 


who themſelves have followed the ſtandard 
of OCs that we gal obtain that expreſ 


Dt 


1 


— 


In order to have this celine 2 an 
ingenious reader may compare the writings of Addiſon 


lone of the eafieſt of authors) with ſome more mo- 


dern performances. The flowing and elegant lan- 
guage of the former forms a contraſt to ſtiffneſs and 
affeAation, which ſhows theſe in a point of view mare 
conſpicuous than when they are contemplated apart. 


fion 
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ſion appropriated to every object ſo hap- 
pily as to admit of no alteration without 
being injured, which we underſtand by the 
term /imple, A taſte naturally good may 
be ſpoiled by being converſant only with 
faulty and defective models, and a judg- 
ment which would have deſpiſed thoſe 
little conceits that ſometimes ſtand in place 
of intereſting ſentiment, may be brought 
to approve and even imitate theſe, when 
characteriſing the patterns that are ſub- 
mitted to its examination, 
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S'E'C'T'i O'N III. 
Of” Perſpicuous Compoſition. 


In is a truth at the ſame time ſuggeſted 

by reflection, and confirmed by the 
concurring teſtimony of all authors who 
have thought on the ſubject of Compo- 
fition, that one character which ought to 
diſtinguiſh. principally every ſpecies of it 
without exception, 1s a certain happy per- 
ſpicuity. This excellence goes under dif- 
% - mn 
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ferent names, as the ſubjects direct to 
which it is applied *. An ancient critic, 
who conſiders perſpicuity in as extenfive 
a view as we are required to take upon 
this occaſion, explains its meaning ſo pro- 


* Quintilian denominateg . perſpicuity the capital 
excellence of an orator. © Prima eſt (ſays he) elo- 
quentiæ virtus perfpicuitas.” Lib. iii. c. 3. But he 
immediately explains himſelf. Quo quiſque in- 
genio minus valet, hac (per ſpicuitate) ſe magis attollere, 
& dilatare conatur, ut ſtatura breves in digitos erigun- 
tur, & plura infit mi minantur,” Id. ibid. This would 
appear at firſt to be an inadequate view of the preſent 
ſubject, which cannot, as we ſhall ſee afterwards, 
- diſtinguiſh, at leaſt in one important ſenſe, the writ- . 
ings of an author who has a fmall ſhare of genius. 

Sometimes this word is uſed to fignify philo- 
ſophical evidence. Thus Diogenes Laertius defines it. 
Tant de tg REI YVwpiphws Waptfwra To Vorjarvoue 
Zu. 16. C. The great critic, to whom we have 
often had recourſe, gives a general definition of per- 
ſpicuity which exhibits a full view of it when applied 
to all ſubjects. AizPaves de N o 854 prev og, ob 
nab avro ds 02Tov ws Ng Ert, GANG, Of &XAoTELOV 
XS. eps aþvx. 6. B. x. GC. That vivid 
repreſentation (ſo different from the perſpicuity of 
philoſophy) which diſtinguiſheth the poet and the 
orator, and which may be ſaid to conſtitute this cha- 
- rafter in their ſpheres, is included in this definition. 


The medium by which it is obtained, is language pro- 
perly ſelected. 


perly 
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perly in his general eſtimate, that in order 
clearly to comprehend its uſe and to diſ- 
cover the method of obtaining it, we ſhall 
ſele&t. ſuch of his thoughts as are con- 
nected moſt nearly with the plan of this 
eſſay. Perſpicuity of diſcourſe is con- 
« ſlituted by the union of purity or ſim- 
_ & plicity, and accuracy. The firſt of 
« theſe (he obſerves) includes all the forms 
* of eloquence. he had formerly treated 
* of ;—ſentiment, the manner of diſcuſſing 
A ſubject, expreſſion, &c. But accuracy, 
« expwra (as he calls it), relates principally 
* to the ſecond of theſe ;—the method in 
„ which a ſubject is treated. Thoſe ſen- 
« timents or propoſitions, which may be 
& denominated pure, are ſuch as either 
« are or ſeem to be common to all in ge- 
„ neral, and to have nothing in them con- 
« cealed or abſtracted. Of theſe he pro- 
duceth examples. 5 

Purity i is here taken in its moſt enlarged 
ſenſe, as diſtinguiſhing the ſentiment as 
well as the ſtyle of Compoſition: and it is 
unqueſtionably true, that this character of 
the art here treated of, is obtained in the 
8 3 greateſt 


1 
* 1 
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greateſt perfection by him, who not only 


treats in ſuch a manner of common ſub- 
jects as to render his ſentiments univer- 


ſally intelligible, but who has the art of 
explaining intricate theories ſo clearly as 
to make every idea appear obvious and 
familiar, This moſt probably is our au- 
thor's meaning . He proceeds to ſay, 
that „the method of treating a ſubject 
* has the neareſt affinity to that purity 
& which has been explained. A diſcourſe 
ce 1s diſtinguiſhed by both, when the au- 
& thor plainly relates a fact; and pro- 
& ceeding to ſpeak of ſome truth nakedly 

& laid open, introduceth no foreign cir- 
“ cumſtance into his narration penn 


foreign 


* 


[IF] 
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. Should we PI him to tides meant that purity 
is inconſiſtent with abſtraction or ſubtlety of ideas, 
the obſervation would not be juſt. Perſpicuity relates 
not to the nature of objects, but to the dreſs in-which 
theſe are pourtrayed. It obtains when objects of 
whatever kind are diſtinctly placed before the mind; 
and it is violated when theſe are detailed inaccurately, 
The objects themſelves are of no conſequence. 
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foreign circumſtances here, are meant ſuch 
as are forced in unnaturally without being 
related to the principal ſubject. An hete- 
rogeneous combination of this kind ren- 
ders a diſcourſe inexplicable, and is indeed 
incompatible both with juſtneſs of ſenti- 
ment, and with perſpicuity of. expreſſion. 
| That we may do juſtice to this important 
branch of our preſent enquiry, we. ſhall 
conſider perſpi as a character of juſt 
Compoſition—as diſcovered in the general 
diſpoſition of any ſubject whatever, par- 
ticularly of one that. is comprehenſive and 
complicated: —as appearing with peculiar 
propriety ia abſtracted philoſophical diſ- 
duiſition: and as charaQteriſing, in a ſenſe 
higher and more- animated than the for- 
mer, the molt perfect productions er 
an eloquence, 
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I. We have in a preceding part of this 
eſſay, endeavoured to explain at conſider- 
able length the uſe of method in general, 
and to take a view of the underſtanding 
as wholly occupying this extenſive pro- 
vince. In the preſent, beyond all other 
employments, judgment may evinee the 
clearneſs or obſcurity of its original con- 
ceptions, It hath been formerly obſerved, © 
that in every ſpecies of Compoſition, with- 
out 'exception, a method either concealed 
or obvious is always carried on, and that 
while another faculty. may ſuperintend the 
execution diſtinguiſhed by no regularity 
of procedure; this in every rational mind 
maintains a certain harmony and propor- 
tion, or attempts to maintain theſe, dif- 
| fcult as it ſometimes ! is to obſerve! its opo- 
| rations. 

The general plan of a wa is dad to 
be perſpicuous when it is ſuch as fully 
comprehends the ſubject to be treated „ 
and when the ſubordinate parts though 
having each its proper tendency to pro- 
mote an ultimate purpoſe, yet coincide not 


: 

' 
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in ſuch a manner as to render the dif- 
poſition perplexed, but are placed pre- 
eiſely in the moſt natural arrangement. 
When an author takes a large compaſs in 
his work, and propoſeth to include in it 
a very diverſified ſeries: of objects, it be- 
comes neceſſary to form a certain general 
and methodiſed eſtimate of the whole, of 
whole fitneſs and comprehenſion the reader 
may pronounce without having- entered 
into minute inveſtigation. It is, however, 
an high recommendation to a performance 
in many inſtances, that the method is con- 
cealed (when materials leſs diverſified pre- 
. ſent themſelves) and that it opens gra- 
dually with new light upon the mind, as 
a reader is led in this manner imper- 
ceptibly and agreeably from one ſtep to 
another, and never comprehends the full 
proceſs of reaſoning until he arrives at the 
end of it. Nor in the conduct of an ex- 
tenſive plan is perſpicuity violated by the 
uſe of digreſions, even though we may be 
unable at firſt to perceive in theſe the moſt 
diſtant relation to the point in view. 
W hen an author . diſentangles himſelf 
| | agreeably 


\ 
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agreeably from a little embarraſſment af 
this nature (as it may be judged), and 
Either elucidates his argument, or renders 
1t entertaining, or accompliſheth both ends 


at once by this medium, we juſtly form a 
fFavourable opinion of his judgment; and 


the ſentiment js impreſſed on memory 
more powerfully in proportion as its illuſ- 


tration was eas us * an 
ne 


In the noble e e 


of che ſoul, entitled Phedon, Socrates, after 


having endeavoured to prove his point by 
arguments drawn from the doctrine of 
contraries giving riſe to each other *, and 


after having likewiſe attempted to view the 
St in its fuppoſed ſtate of pre-exiſtence be 
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His argument is this. All things (ſays be) are 
produced by their contraries. Beauty, for inſtance, 
Is oppokte to deformity, juſtice to mjuſtice. What is 
_ called leſs, muſt have been reduced to that ſtate from 
greater .maguitude ;—ſwiftneſs in the fame manner 
ariſeth from debility, and ftrength from weaknels. 


No if every thing ariſeth thus from its comrary,— 
| what, ſays Socrates to his friends, does life give riſe 
to? — Death. What then muſt death breed un. | 
queſtionably—Life. Si. Pr 16. 17. Wife) 


"9:8, * 


at 
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at laſt comes to ſhow that it is an imma- 
terial ſubſtance. | He- illuſtrates: this doe 
trine, as uſual, by compariſon. The 
6 real eſſence of things (ſays he) equality, 
“beauty. &. while external objects are 
« conſtantly varying, is any change 
&. wrought upon theſe ?—There is none, 
„ his friends reply. What then, ſays 
% the philoſopher, ſhall-we pronounce. of 
« beautiful objects, as men, horſes, gar- 
u ments, &c. are theſe oppoſite” to che 
« former in this ſenſe, that by no method 
„ whatever can they be kept in their ori- 
4 ginal ſtate ? Theſe, it is anſwered, are 
« always fluctuating.— Of thoſe two then 
* (reſumes Socrates, after having reaſoned 
« at length on the ſubject) which does 
* the-ſoul ſeem moſt to reſemble, the di- 
« vine, or the mortal ;—the periſhable, 
„or the immutable?—The mind, ſay his 
« friends, we muſt acknowledge reſem- 


_ © bles what is unchangeable, and our 
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cireumlocution employed here, Socrates? 
meaning appears perfectly obvious, and 
his reaſoning at the ſame time is ſtrength- 
ened and elucidated. Another beautiful 
ſtroke of the ſame 5 een ral 
is * en 1 % lg 6 

| one * ech 9 | Though 
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e When Simmias Ap Cebes, i in the pa dialogue, 
have propoſed ſuch arguments againſt the immortality 
"of the ſoul as ſtaggered all the hearers, and appeared 

"to overthrow all that Socrates had advanced, we are 

told he kept filence for ſome. time, and obſerying the 
impreſſion made upon his audience, prepared them to 

expect that he would clear up their doubts by a little 
piece of conduct adapted with admirable propriety to 
| the occaſion. Inſtead of making any direct anſwer to 

* —— ſtroking Phedon's head, who ſat by 


him, 


* 
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Though however, circumſtances: appa- 
rently digreſſive are thus advantageous in 
general to perſpicuity, yet in conducting 
the plan of a work, an author ought to 
avoid the fault of extending theſe to any 
diſproportioned length. When this is the 

caſe, we neceſſarily either loſe ſight of the 


him, and playing with the ringlets of his hair;,— 
& To-morrow perhaps, ſaid he, Phedon, you will poll 
% away theſe beautiful locks. —It will probably be ſo, 
&* replied he. Not, ſaid Socrates, if you take my 
& advice.—Why ?—To-day both you and J will per- 
« form this office upon ourſelves, if our argument is 
&« indeed loft without hope of recovery.” By this 
beautiful digreſſion (referring to the Argives, who cut 
their hair and made a vow not to let it grow until 
they had conquered the Spartans) he at the ſame time 
teacheth his hearers not to be daunted by the plau- 
ſibility of objections, however ſtrong, at firſt view, 
until theſe have been ſcanned deliberately ; and re- 
lieves the mind, fatigued with attention, to abſſtacted 
reaſoning, and requiring a pauſe to return to it with 
alacrity. The ſubject is here likewiſe introduced 
with great advantage, as it comes in ſome meaſure 
unexpectedly; and before the philoſopher ſpeaks, we 
conceive: him equal to the ſolution we deſire from 
him. Circumſtances of this kind, happily introduced 
and properly conducted, indicate great knowledge of 
human nature, and a diſcernment well adapted to the 


purpoſes that ought to be accompliſhed by philo- 
ſophical reſearch. 


5 | original 
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original deſign, or purſue it with difficulty ; 
and a performance in which the thoughts 
taken ſeparately may be clearly expreſſed, 
will appear as a whole to be compoſed of 
broken and detached omg without ſym- 
metry or coherence. In the ſphere of 
Compoſition, as in that of converſation, a. 
man who rambles in his narration or in 
his reaſoning, without keeping ſome prin- 
cipal object cloſely and invariably in his 
view is juſtly cenſured, as deficient in 
clearneſs of intellectual perception, and as 
ſhooting without any determinate aim. 
As, therefore, to take in, and to range in 
perſpicuous order, the various parts of a 
complicated ſubject demands comprehen- 
fion, ſo to purſue this order clearly, when 
once eſtabliſhed, through all its branches, a 
power is requiſite of fixing the intellectual 
eye upon ſucceſſive. objects ſo ſteadily, as 
that the more may never prevent us from 
doing juſtice to the leſs important; and 
that from impatience to arrive at a fa- 
vourite topic, we may not hurry too lightly 


over ſuch as convey not, when contemp- 


lated, ſo high a degree of pleaſure. The 
firſt | 
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firſt of theſe powers cannot he carried by 
any application beyond certain limits, ex- 
tended or contracted according to the ori- 
ginal ſtrength or debility of the faculties 
of the mind :—the other may be exerted 
by any man of moderate underſtanding, 
who has reſolution to fix his thought, as 
he may do the external organ of fight, 
upon any object whatever, until he gains 
an habit of viewing it deliberately, and of 
delineating it with preciſion. 

A ſeries of objects thus ſb ſuc- 
ceſſively in review before the mind, will 
by theſe means be ranged in perſpicuous 
order, and as in a family managed with 
well- regulated cxconomy, where attention 
not diſtracted by many promiſcuous em- 
ployments, is . beſtowed on each at the 
proper ſeaſon; ſo here the parts will ſtand 
together by this ſteady recollection, in 
ſuch diſpoſition as to give an air of con- 
ſiſtency and proportion to the whole. 
When the firſt draught of a work is com- 
pleted in this manner, and the principal 
parts ſketched out, the inferior members 
fall OE into their places, each occu- 


pying 
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- Pying that to which it is beſt adapted, 
Nothing therefore, further remains to 
render a diſcourſe perſpicuous in every 
ſenſe of that expreſſion, than that the lan- 
guage ſhould ſtand in the ſame relation to 
the ſentiments which theſe laſt maintain 
reciprocally to each other. This likewiſe 

will follow in a great meaſure, as a con- 
ſequence from the principles here eſta- 
bliſhed. A man is ſeldom at a loſs to 
convey ideas clearly to others, which he 
diſtinctly apprehends himſelf. When we 


are at a loſs for words upon any occaſion 


to render our meaning explicit, this em- 
barraſſment generally ariſeth from ſome 
defective view of our ſubject, or from ſome 
combination of ſimilar ideas, which we 
cannot eaſily diſeriminate. Let a man 
thoroughly comprehend, and be deeply 
intereſted in any buſineſs; he will then 
expreſs himſelf with energy and fluency. 
His language however inaccurate, will 
have ſtrong fi gnificance, and he will im- 
part to others thoſe Eenſations with viva- 
city, which have made a forcible and * 
manent impreſſion on himſelf. 


II. The 


II. The petfpicuityihere: recommended, 
5 3 is an eſſential character o. Coma 
poſition, without whichi no! ſpecios of it 
can be either entertaining or inſtructive, 
yet ought in no caſt to be ſtudied with 
cloſer attention, than when! the mind in 
veſtigates remote and abſtracted propoſi- 
tions. It is exeredingly difficult, wheh 
we attempt to carry to its utmoſt limits 
the power by which that point is per- 
ceived, where truth and falſhood are firſt 
diſunited j to diſtinguiſh from each other 
objects almoſt perfectly ſimilar ſo nicely, 
as that plauſible may not be ſubſtituted in 
place of eſſential difference; and apparent 
be received as real information. We may 
judge of truth and error as of empires 
whoſe boundaries are not accurately ſpe- 
eified: hen we have made conſiderable 
progreſs in the precincts of the laſt with- 
out intention, we may ſuſpect ourſelves to 
have wandered from the right path, and 
may attempt to regain it. But while this 
deviation is a; matter of uncertainty, re- 
flection only ſerves to augment our em- 
barcafiment; and we can form no o juſt and 
Vor. II. SMS ſatiſ» 
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ſatisfactory - concluſion; Thus it is too 


often with intellectual reſearch, when car- 


ried beyond the limits which perſpicuous 
inveſtigation would preſeribe. Whether 
his practice of perplexing what we mean 
to elucidate, ariſeth from the deſire of eſta- 
hliſhing juſt principles upon the moſt folid 


foundation, from the hope of fubduing 


difficulty by perſeverence, or (What is 
moſt common) from the vanity of build- 
ing new theories, and of exploding former 
ſyſtems of belief, merely perhaps becauſe 
theſe have had univerſal influence ;-from 


0 vhichever of theſe cauſes derived, it is 


certain, that the underſtanding is here 
made the dupe of the paſſions in many 


ünſtances, by whoſe influence men having 


been perſuaded to overleap the bounds 
aſſigned to the reſearches of reaſon, have 


involved themſelves in the mann 
4 MM of error. 


In order to did being milled i in this 


manner, a man who is ſolicitous to know 
- how far his ſentiments are juſt, and to 


tender theſe perſpicuous, ought to try 


whether his des ll fund the 1. f 


com- 
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eomparifon, and of illuftration particularly 
from external objects. With regard to 
che laſt, Whatever falls under the cogni⸗ 
zance of the ſenſes (ſuppoſing theſe to be 
unimpaired) is expoſed in a light abun= 
dantly conſpicuous. Every eye can difa 
tinguiſh with eaſe perfect ſymmetty from 
vifible diſproportion, and conveys: to the 
mind that ſenſation of pleafure or pain 
which each is calculated univerſally to ex- 
cite, A ſentiment, therefore, à propo- 
fition, or a diſtinction that can receive 
illuſtration by an exa& compariſon with 
ſuch an object, and ftill more with ſuch a 
ſeries, we may pronounce, without heſita- 
tion, to have been diſtinctly comprehended. 
Of theſe, on the other hand, that to which 
no example can be brought perfectly to 
correſpond; which demands a certain pe- 
_culiarity of phraſe, or is founded wholly 
in ſome ambiguous and unexceptionable 
epithet; ought to be ſuſpected as either 
having no real exiſtence, or, if it REVes a 
Not being thoroughly underſtood, 

When a truth is indeed either ſelf-evi- 
_ or is clearly derived from certain 
| H * general 
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general principles, examples are fuper- 
| fluous, and can anſwer no purpoſe. When 
again the former i is of ſuch a nature as to 
exclude direct compariſon, with external 
objects, ſome real, though diſtant point of 
reſemblance. may be ſelected; or. ſome 
mode of illuſtration, drawn from other 
ſources, carried on which, may be adapted 
to ſhow it in the happieſt point of view. 
But whatever purpoſe an author may pro- | 
Poſe to accompliſh, that of inſtruction is 
at an end as ſoon as his Principles will 
no longer bear to be fr want in, this man- 
ner, or are underſtood ſo e Oy 
It is not attempted. TY | 
| Theſe general obſervations on. the per- 
ſpicuity of philoſophical ſentiment, will 
aſſiſt us in forming ſome judgment « of the 
mode of expreſſion that is beſt adapted to 
convey it. On this branch of our ſubject. 
it is indeed impoſſible to lay down par- 
ticular rules; becauſe whatever method a 
writer may purſue, he will always fail of 
rendering that clear to his readers which 
is not fully and diſtinctly comprehended 
| by 8 As the firſt ſtep, therefore, 10 N 


H acquire 
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acquire: "this: happy characteriſſic of Com- 
poſition, an author muſt be thoroughly 
acquainted with the nature and quality of 
his materials, which he will thus know i in 
what manner to digeſt. When this im- 
portant part of his work is over, like an 
able artiſt, whoſe tools are prepared and 
at hand, he Will Proceed to put each to 
that uſe for which it was originally fitted, 
To - drop the' "metaphor here, the author 
oughit to conſider in what dreſs thoughts 
following each other fucceſſively in the 
mind, require to be pourtrayed with the 
faireſt proſpect of being univerſally intel- 
lgible *. Jo thoſe who are not internally 
blind, chere is a language that will ſet off 
ſentiment, even in the moſt abſtracted en- 
quiry, to great advantage, in the ſame 
manner as there is # colour or faſhion 
fuited with propriety to every complexion. 
In generals this may By faid to lie i in that 
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22 Tie ds agreeable to Quintlan's clear and accu- 
rate account of the manner in which Compoſition i is 
carried on. Paulatim res facilius fe oſtendent, 
verba reſpondebunt ; compoſitio ſequetur. End 
Winde ut in familia bene inſtituta in officio erunt.” 


A 
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ſimplicity which though conſiſtent with 
ſtrength, ſublimity, pathos, and elegance, 
yet preſerves always the juſt medium der 
tvrixt abundance and defect *. „ 
But as in the more abliraQed diſqul« 
| ſitions of philoſophy, obſqurity is the fault 
of all others to he moſt ſedulouſly avoided, 
and. perſpicuity the characteriſſic to be 
principally ſtudied, we ſhall here lay down 
a few rules by an exadt obſervation of 
which the attainment of this pee 
purpoſe may be facilitated. | | 
1. An author ought then mtaularty to 
We as ſoon as he enters upon a work 
of this kind, by what means a ſeries of 
thought, naturally cold and unintereſting. 
may be rendered as agreeable as Poſſible; 3 
2 by what method of procedure an im- 
preſſion may be made moſt ſucceſsfully on 
that intellectual power to which. his diſ- 
courſe is principally addreſſed. Before a 
theory, recommended by its novelty as 
well as truth, can be thoroughly eſta- 
E an N e Kane) wege | 


| (OTIS 
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bx origiaality, will find that many known 
truths. muſt be repeated, becauſe the 
greateſt diſcoveries, when ſearched to the 
bottom, ariſe wholly' from principles uni- 
verſally acknowledged, combined in ſuch 
a manner as may lead to ſore unexpected 
concluſipn. Of theſe even the moſt. ſu- 
n may appear with ſome meaſure 
of ſignificance, when the words or colour 
moſt juſtly appropriated to it ate happily 
ſelected. When, again this propriety is 
not attended to as much in the expreſſion 
of obvious as of abſtracted ideas, the con- 
nection is loſt, at leaſt to many readers; 
and a performance in which theſe laſt 
may be clearly explained, will thug. be 
chargeable upon the whole with obſcurity, 
The writer, therefore, ſhould. always re- 
member, that whatever. may be his own 
character, thoſe of his readers are greatly 
diverſiged, When his purpoſe is only to 
give information to the undlerſtanding, 
this faculty will point out to him the ne- 
cellity. of attending to thoſe which guard 
lif that expreſſion may be uſed) the ave- 
nues that lead to it. For this purpoſe he 

H 4 will 
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will attend as cloſely as poſſible, not only 
to the ſtrain of his compoſition in general, 
but to that peculiar expreſſion which the 
parts, taken ſeparately, demand as moſt | 
ſuitable; Thus he will ſometimes (as His 
judgment may'direQ) ſtudy eaſe and ele- 
gance of phtaſe; at others, a ſtyle more 
forcible and animated: a part will here 
| require a a little heightening When the 
thought is remote, or the argumentation 8 
protracted; land by thus vary ing his com-; 
poſition judiciouſly, as his ſubject becomes 
diverſified; he will obtain the end of ren- 
5 dering his ſentiments inclligible, and yank 
impreſſion permanent. - n 
2. As a means ſtill further to foie. 
| perſpicuity in that kind of diſquiſition 
where this acquirement is at the ſame time 
moſt expedient and difficult, a man of un- 
derſtanding will find it neceſſury 'to make 
uſe, as much as poſſible, of ſuch” words as 
are moſt obvious and univerſally under- 
ſtood: ' In the preſent caſe, ſuch a man 


ſentiments obvious and pleaſing, as in an- 
other he would be of his external appear- 


will be careful as much of rendering 1 
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ance. He -whoſe aſpect is not inviting, 
endeavours naturally to "compenſate for 
this inconvenience by the ſmile of com- 
plaiſance, elegance of dreſs, and infinuating 
manners. We would judge ſtrangely of 
him, if inſtead of attempting thus to pal- 
ate ciroumſtances that create diſguſt, we 
ſhould find him, on the contrary, ſtudiouſly 
heightening it by a deportment diſtant and 
gloomy as his countenance. It is in the 
ſame manner wholly improper. to cloths 
propoſitions, not eaſily comprehended, in 
words which, though familiar to ſome cars, 
are unintelligible to others; becauſe ob- 
ſeurity is the conſequence of this practice 
in many inſtances, when there is other- 
wiſe no perplexity either in the diſpoſition, 
or language of a performance; and readers 
are diſcouraged from engaging in a pur- 
ſuit by this circumſtance, which might 
_ otherwiſe have been followed both with 
pleaſure, and information, 1 

What then !—Is che philoſopher, the 
* man of ſcience, exalted far above the 
& Eb of his kind by ſtudy, capacity, and 
44 inveſtigation is he required to debaſe 


—— 
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the nobleſt of all acquiſitions, by the-uſe- 
+ of inelegant and vulgar phraſeology! 
„ Ought not ſentiments calculated only 
« for the few, to be expreſied-in words 
« ſyited to their dignity, without regard 
te to thoſe for whom they are not caleu- 
„ lated * !—Qdi - po erer 


. 5 very 2 ＋ ages it ſeems to Wann walk 
tice of philoſophers to conceal their tenets from the 
cognizance of the vulgar. Hence the Zgyptian hiero- 
glyphics ſaid to have been invented by Hermes 
riſmegiſtus, came to be uſed as expreſliye of certain 
myſterious doQtrines. Theſe, as divine truths, (ac- 
cording to a maxim of Hippocrates) were only to be 
communicated to men employed in, ſacred offices. 
Pythagoras (the firſt man who aſſumed the name of 
| philoſopher, vide Cicer. Tuſcul. Queſt. Hb. v. e. J- & 
Diogen. Laert. in proem.) divided his diſciples into 
two claſſes, the initiated, and the prophane or unin- 
ſtructed, and to theſe he adopted his method of teach · 
ing. To the former his principles were explained in 
the cleareſt manner. To the latter, ſymbols and znig- 
mas were made uſe of, The celebrated; maxim, 


Eg. be rar xa f ur 10 YAwTTNG 
farin, recorded by Jamblichus, and the” fence en- 
joined to his diſciples, that they might learn to know 
its importance, were probably deſigned” by this. gele- 
brated philoſopher to inſtruct bis followers in the 
duty of maintaining impenetrable ſecrecy with regard 


to certain myſteries, and of digeſting properly 


arceo, is the language of this apoſtrophe, | 
To thoſe who, uſe it, we would obſerve, 


* 


truths which were to form the ſubjects of their in- 
ſtructions. That Pythagoras never propoſed to keep 
up this ſtyle af abſcurity upon all oecaſions, muſt be 
obvious from the effects which his doctrines are ſaid 
to have produced upon almoſt all claſſes of mankind. 
When he travel led through Italy, we are informed by 
one author, that he made many good as well as learned 
men, two in particular (Zeleucus and Charondas) 
eminent lawgivers. Diogen. Laert. lib. viii. By an- 
other, chat he civilized nations, ' reſtored liberty to 
cities, converted thouſands at once to his philoſophy, 
and even preyailed on women to give up ſome part of 
their ofnaments, Porphyr. Juſtin. lib. xx. c. 4. This 
conduct diſcovers knowledge of mankind in a very 
high degree, and is a proof that Pythagoras meant 
not to ſcreen his philoſophical tenets behind the veil of 
myſtery. The language he uſed muſt have been per- 

fectly obvious, and levelled to all capacities, when it- 
produced ſuch effects. The ancients in general, we 
may obſerve, had reaſon in the early ages of fcience 
to affect a myſterious air upon ſome occaſions, as from 
reyerence to their perſons, men were thus induced to 
hold their doctrines in ſuperior eſtimation. Ignorance 
(which is ſome ſenſe became here the mother of in- 

ſtruction, as The is ſaid to have been of devotion}, ren- 
dered the vulgar credulous with regard to any pre- 
tenſions of men whoſe knowledge produced the hap- 
pieſt conſequences on ſociety. Thus the barbarous 
Romans were civilized by Numa, becauſe they be- 
heyed his Jaws to have been dictated by a 2 
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chat there is a juſt medium betwixt af? 
feed pomp, and real meanneſs of expreſ- | 
fion, as much as there is of dreſs betwixt 
the tinſel of a beau, and the rags of a 
beggar. This medium, in the preſent caſe, 
lies in ſtudying an eaſy, natural, unforced 
expreſſion,” whoſe ſtrength ought” to be 
proportioned to that of the thought; and 
in which thoſe ſounding epithets that may 
have propriety and fi gnificance upon other 
oxcahons, ang rarely; if ! to be 1. | 
mitted. ENT OD bros 

3. The laſt rule we ſhall yi ley 8 
* the attainment of perſpicuity in this 
province of ſcience, is that an author 
ought to avoid in it, as much as poſſible, 
running into tedious and protracted pe- 
riods. There are, indeed, caſes in which 
a full and modulated. ſentence produceth a 
very ſtriking effect; and it is, no doubt, 


Being. The legiſlator appeared with ſuitable dignity, 
and his inſtitutions were received with reverence, 
The vanity of. mankind was likewiſe artfully flattered 
by this conduct, as each man believed the leader to 
ſurpaſs himſelf; not by ſuperior oh 0 by the 
ie favour of a divinity. 


wt 
' gl 


poſſible 


poſſible to conduct it;; hen conſiſting of 
many members, and including great va- 
riety of objefts, to a doſe without violating 
perſpicuous order. Thus in the conclu- 
ſion of an elöquent diſeourſe, in which 
ſome point of importance hath been preſſed 
home upon the mind, and different topics 
ſelected for this purpoſe, it is often highly 
proper to ſum up ſuch as have greateſt 
energy in a well conducted climax, as 
after having been ſeparately illuſtrated, 
their combined influence accompliſheth an 
intereſting pur poſe. U pon other occaſions, 
the end either of perſuaſion or of convic- 
tion is gained more effectually by enu- 
| merating feveral diſtinct monves or argu- 
ments at once, than by any other expe- 
dient; becauſe the mind can feel an effect 
from all acting with united energy, and 
concentrating (if we may thus, expreſs it) 
their force in one point; which conſidered 
apart from each other, theſe could never 
have produced. This happens when col- 
lateral evidences and incidental cireum- 
ſtances occur in a diſcourſe, whoſe ſignifi- 
cance ariſcth from their being contemplated 
; " 
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In union. But in the inflanee Here pres 
ſented to us, reflection will immediately 
convince us, that ſuch a procedure is 
neither neceſſary nor proper: When ſe- 
veral arguments or motives of conduct are 
placed in one point of view, their influetice 


obviouſly depends on their being unver- 
ſally underſtood. Each therefbre, being 


comprehended as ſoon as it is mentioned, 


the mind proceeds without interruption in 
its career, feeling at laſt the full effect, 
which all taken together are intended to 

_ 25 But a ee whoſe truth 
we 
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8 No writer, either ancient or e adit 
more thoroughly the force of both the methods of per- 
Tuaſion and conviction mentioned here, than the illuf- 
trious Roman orator and philoſopher. When Afri- 
canus (in his ſublime viGon of that greatleader) informs 
his deſcendant of the immortality of the ſou), he puts 
together ſeveral circumſtances, whoſe impreſſion is 
ſtrong from being placed before the mind in one view. 
Tu vero enitere, & fic habeto. Te non eſſe mor- 
talem, ſed corpus hoc. Nec enim Tu is es quem forma 
iſta declarat, ſed Mens cujuſque is. eſt quiſque, Ke. 
Deum te igitur ſcito eſſe: ſiquidem Deus eſt qui viget. 
qui ſentit, qui meminit, qui prævidet, qui tam regit 
& moderatur & movet id corpus cui ptæpoſitus eſt 
quam hunc mundum prineeps ille Deus; & ut mun- 
dum 
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we do not immediately perccive, and far 


more a 1 on Ihe, heron connece 


— ta parte mortilem, pte Deus 7 


6c fragile corpus animus ſempiternus movet. Sommn. 
Scipion. He paſſeth over, as incidental circumſtances, 
the principal events of the life of Scipio, to whom he 
addrefſed himſelf, that he might haſten to the moſt 
momentuous of all. There is great propriety in this 
onduct. The. illuſtrious actions of Scipio, placed 


ere in one group, prepare us for the laſt ſcene, which 


other wiſe would have made no adequate tmpreffion. 
.« Quurh autem Carthgginem deleveris, triumphum 


: s Cenſorque fueris, & objeris Legatus Agyptum, 


riam, Aſiam, Græciam; deligere iterum abſers 
conſul bellumque maximum conficies, Numantiam 
exſtiades. Sed quum eris curru in Capitolium in- 


vectus offendes Rempublicam, &c. Hie tu Africane 


ottendas opportebit patriz, lumen animi, ingenii, con- 
cilique tui.“ Ibid.— When, again, he enters into 


cloſe reaſoning, his ſtyle i is indeed clear and forcible, | 


but conciſe at the ſame time, and diveſted of all ſuper- 
fluity. . Quod ſemper movetur æternum eſt, Quod 
autem motum affert alicur quodque ipfum agitatur 

aliunde, quando finem habet motus, vivendi finem 


habeat neceſſe eſt. Solum igitur quod ſeſe movet, 


quia nunquam deſeritur a ſe nunquam ne moveri qui - 
dem definit, Quinetiam crteris que moventur hic 
ſons, boc principium eſt moyendi. Frincipio autem 


nulla eſt origo.. Nam ex principio oriuntur omnia. 
Ipſum autem nulla ex re oriri poteſt. Non enim eſſet 


hoe priacipium quod gigneretur aliunde. Quod ſi 
nunquam oritur, nec 9ccidit quidem unquam.“ Ibid. 
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tion though cloſe, is unfolded with, difh- 


fulty, muſt; be explained with, precifion, 
and the embarraſſment of protracted pe- 


riods ought to be avoided When it requires 
attention to purſue the thread of a ſubject 

carried on in few words, and with Himple 
illuſtrations, While an author goes for- 
ward in this accurate manner, adapting 
his expreſſion and images with exact prq- 
priety to their objects, he can never be 
in hazard of extending his reſearches be- 


vond the province aſſigned to reaſon; ; and 
his; diſtinctions, however ſubtle, will * 


| that real (not nominal) truth, which 'a 


reader of Ainet MI. e 


| _ ſatisfaction. 10 


III. The ſubject of this ſectlon as fir 


28 we have yet, purſued it, characteriſeth 
the ſpheres of philoſophy and hiſtory. 
When we apply it to poetry and eloquence 
the word is of higher import, and. includes 
chat lively painting- which gives peculiar | 
energy to every idea, and greatly heigfitens 
its impreſſion. We enter by this means 
not only into the meaning, but into the 
ſpirit of an author, and become ſpectators 


of 
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of the ſcenes that are preſented to us. 
This is, indeed, the capital excellence of 


thoſe branches of Compoſition which are 
ultimately addreſſed either to the paſſions 


or the imagination. Of theſe (in moſt 
caſes) the moſt diverſified, and perhaps 
the moſt difficult taſk is: aſſigned to. the 
orator. It is his buſineſs to unite perſpi- 
_ cuous reaſoning with animated and. beau- 
tiful deſcription. Without the former, 
the principal purpoſe of his art muſt re- 
main unaccompliſhed, and without the 
latter, the particular application of his ar- 
guments can neither penetrate the heart, 
nor operate on the conduct. When Quin- 
tilian denominates perſpicuity the capital 
excellence of an orator, he muſt have un- 
derſtood the phraſe in the ſenſe here af- 
ſigned to it. He would not have called 


that character of the ſtyle of Compoſition | 


the principal one, which he repreſents as 


in the power of eyery mad writer of mean 
parts, who recommends his performance | 


| by this quality, when he can do fo by no 


other. By ſuch an aſſertion he would 


have debaſed an art which he juſtly ex- 
Vol. II. N plains 
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Plains as one of the nobleſt to which the 
mind of man is adequate, It is therefore 
evident, that this author takes the term 
Perſpicuity here in its moſt enlarged mean- 
ing. He underſtands by it, that ENAPTEIA, 
as the Greeks call it, that emphatical and 
animated ' expreſſion, by which an accom- 
pliſhed "orator, ſpeaking to the heart of 
3 obtains the perfection of his art. 
In the province of ethical or didactie 
poetry, where leſs ornament is required 
than in any other; this vivid repreſentation 
is highly uſeful; as it impreſſeth a thought 
at the ſame time upon the power of ima- 
gination, and that of remembrance. Here 
however, that it may accompliſh this pur- 
poſe, the imagery muſt be juſt and per- 
fectly appropriated. —# Honourable age : 
(ſays the author of the Wiſdom of Solo- 
mon) is not that which conſiſteth of a 
number of years, neither is meaſured by 
length of days. But wiſdom is the grey 
hairs to man, and an unſpotted li ife is old 
age.” This juſt and inſtructive obſerva- 
tion acquires a light, and an expreſſion 
ineffably ſtriking from the colours here 
3 — 13 144 1 caſt 
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caſt on it which cannot eſcape a reader of 
the leaſt ſenſibility. To ſay merely that 
the author's language is perſpicuous, in the 
common ſenſe of that epithet, would be 
a repreſentation of it extremely inadequate. 
It is pictureſque in an high degree; and 
we obſerve. a ſentiment in its full force 
expreſſed in very few words, which might 
have been expatiated upon to much leſs. 
purpoſe through many a period. | 

The graces, of Compoſition, by whoſe 
| 44 this ſtriking repreſentation is carried 
on, are indiſpenſably requiſite to cha- 
racteriſe every other branch of the poetic 
art. The mind can never be raiſed to any 
pitch of enthuſiaſm, unleſs the objects that 
paſs ſucceſſively before it are not clearly, 
but vividly diſplayed F. The | paſſions 
mo be AY into commotion! by na- 
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tural _ pathetic exhibitions; and we 
ſpeak to the heart only, wie circum- 
ſtances of diſtreſs are ſo particularly enu- 
merated, and ſo juſtly painted, as that the 
reader may be led to feel theſe as his own. 
It is by no means neceſſary to effectuate 
theſe purpoſes, that the ſtyle of Compo- 
ſition ſhould always be diſtinguiſhed by 
colouring. Arguments forcibly expreſſed, YN 
facts emphatically related, and appeals to 
the underiianding or the paſſions, drawn 
from theſe ſources, and properly pointed: 
to operate on either, become not only 
clear, but highly intereſting, and accom- 
pliſh the ends to which theſe branches of 
the art are directed. n if 
Theſe general obſervations” on perſpi⸗ 
cuity, as it relates to poetry and eloguence, 
it was proper to throw out here, that we 
might give this ſubject its full extent. It 
will be conſidered more particularly when 
we come to treat of the two arts ſeparately, 
as forming important ſpecies 15 the * 
ject of this eſſay. Wen 

IV. From the remarks we have 1850 
on perſpicuous Compoſition, it will be 


eaſier 
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eaſier to develope the cauſes to which the de- 
fect of this character ought to be aſcribed. 
Theſe are diverſified according to the taſte 
and complexion of the writer. Some men, 
who poſſeſs a comprehenſive and pene- 
trating judgment, without an adequate 
proportion of imagination, beſtow ſo much 
attention on the ſentiment of a perform- 
ance that they are fatished when the ex- 
preſſion is rendered intelligible to them- 
ſelves. The human mind is ſurely viewed 
by ſuch perſons in a very defective light, 
and we may pronounce that underſtand- 
ing, however comprehenſive, to have 
formed a partial eſtimate in this inſtance, 
which appears to have judged of all others 
as correſponding exadly to its own ſtand- 
ard. An author ought therefore to re- 
member, that few readers are capable of 
entering as much into the ſpirit of a work as 
the writer himſelf, and that of thoſe who 
are capable, ſtill fewer will fit down to 
read merely for. inſtruction,” when their 
attention is not kept awake by the charm 
of variety. This, indeed, ſometimes pro- 
ceeds from the defect of imagination, and 
13 ſome- 
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ſometimes from not having attended to its 


real value and eee in the une of 
Compoſi tio. l t 


7; 8 3 


An extreme of any kind is always per- 
nicious, and by running from one into 
another a man often falls into that very 
error which he moſt ſedulouſly ſtudied to 
avoid. Oppoſite cauſes produce, in this 
inſtance, the ſame conſequence. As the 
former of theſe ſeem to require that every 
reader ſhould poſſeſs as great à ſhare of 
judgment, and ſhould beſtow as much at- 
tention on their writings as they have done 
themſelves, the latter, by taking A courſe 
directly contrary, demand of their readers 
acuteneſs, diſcernment, and the quickeſt 
ſenſibility. Authors diſtinguiſhed by exu- 
berance of imagination, become often ob- 
ſcure by giving too much ſcope to it, as 
they are either hurried by it into digreſ- 
ſions, whoſe connection with the principal 
ſubject the reader may not be diſpoſed, 
perhaps may not be capable of tracing with 
accuracy; or as the natural proportions of 
an object are concealed by the luxury of 
its colour- Theſe are faults into which 

| | the 

3 
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the greateſt geniuſes. are N be- 


trayed *, Wh 

Another ſet of writers fall into e 

rity by an affectation of conciſcneſs. | £3 \ 
— Brevis clſe n 9 

Obſcurus fio. . @ 5 Hog. 


It is equally Winkle to croud thoughts 
together too cloſely, as it is to lengthen 
out a few into great compaſs by verboſe 
expreſſion, and tedious declamation. By 
the firſt method, a general air of obſcurity 
is caſt upon a work, even when particular 
objects may be diſtinctly exhibited, juſt as 
a confuſed idea is excited by a multitude 
of people ſtanding cloſely together, among 
whom however the individuals are ſtill 
diſtinct from each other, and only require 
to be placed at ſome diſtance. This fault 
as inconſiſtent with ſimple, as well as with 
perſpicuous compoſition, we have treated 
of and Tan ſo 9 in a 


„See this ſubject explained more particularly, 
vol. i. It is illuſtrated at large, with regard to its 
effects on Compoſicion, by an application to the Odes 
of Pindar, in the author's Eflay on Lyric Poetry, 
Let. ii. p. 111, octavo edit. 


14 pre- 
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preceding feQion, as to render an Wye 
ment here unneceſlary *, 

The laſt, and indeed the moſt common 
ſource of 'obſcurity in Compoſition, is the 
ambition of attempting to perform more 
than we are able, and fixing on a lubjeq 
the parts of which we cannot range in 
any juſt diſpoſition. | 

Sumite materiam veſtris qui, ſeribitis quam | 
Viribus, & verſate diu quid ferre recuſent, 8 


Quid valeant humeri. Cui lecta potenter erit res b 
Nec facundia deſeret hunc, neque Jucidus ordo. Hox. 


An author who hath paid no proper atten- 
tion to this rule, muſt neceſſarily be in- 
yolved in inextricable difficulties, and his 
thoughts muſt be vague, inaccurate, and 
undigeſted. Many ſentiments riſing un- 
formed while the mind takes a view of 
ſome comprehenſive theme, without cool 
recollection its views are apt to be diſ- 
tracted, and wirhout compaſs inadequate. 
Like the diſcourſes of which Cicero com- 
Plains among his contemporaries, © no- 
66 thing i in this caſe will occupy its proper 
te place. Senſe will be loſt amidſt the 


sec. i. 


* mul» 
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« multitude of words, and that which 
« ought to have conveyed light to the 
mind, will only involve it in obſcurity 
« or darkneſs *.“ He therefore, upon 
the whole, who would write with per- 
ſpicuity, after having methodiſed his ſub- 
ject, ought to avoid making uſe either of 
ſuperfluous, uncommon, or ambiguous ex- 
preſſions. To obtain this character his 
digreſſions muſt be natural, (particularly 
in the higher ſpecies of Compoſition) his 
alluſions apt, his characters marked with 
diſcriminating peculiarities, and his illuſ- 
trations fitted with exad nn to 
their objects. 


— 3 — 9 — 
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Res Gmulac Fuſius aut veſter æqualis Pom- 
ponius agere cæpit non æque quid dicant niſi admo- 
dum attendi intelligo. Ita confuſa eſt oratio, ita per- 
turbata nihil ut ſit primum, nihil ut ſecundum tanta- 
que inſolentia ac turba verborum ut oratio quæ lumen 
adhibere rebus debet ea obſcuritatem & tenebras affe- 
rat, ut quodammodo ipſi ſibi in dicendo obſtrepere 
yideantur,” De Orat. lib; iti. cap. 13. 
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Euer Coipoſition i is a 5 ap- 
plied to vrritings in which we ſup- 
poſe that there are certain peculiar graces 
diſtinguiſhing the ſentiments, and orna- 
menting the language in which theſe are 
conveyed. Under theſe two heads there- 
Fore, we ſhall confider this character of 
the art here treated of, that thoſe readers 
who have uſed this expreſſion ' without 
comprehending thoroughly its import, 
may be able to diſtinguiſh real from 
apparent elegance; and may appropriate to 
the word ſome determinate meaning. 
I. It will be acknowledged by every 
man who beſtows any reflection on this 
ſubject, that the word Elegance, to what- 
ever objects it may be applied, ſtands in 
oppoſition to rufticity, and rudeneſs. 
Whatever is ſordid, mean, and vulgar, 
either in a man's opinion, deportment, or 
even dreſs, denominates inelegance when 


. prevailing in any obvious degree; but | 


when 


When predominating confpicuouſly excites 
diſguſt and averſion. As the, term elegant 
therefore excludes, in all ſenſes, the . coarſe 
and diſagreeable from entering into its 
objects, ſo the word refinement (a phraſe 
often uſed without much propriety) de- 
notes the higheſt proportion of this cha- 
racer, in which ſo little alloy is to be ob- 
ſerved as ſerves to heighten, rather than 
debaſe the object, and throws additional 
lultre on what is truly beautiful, by the 

foil that is oppoſed to it. 
Sentiments either in a * of. cloſe 
8 or in looſer miſcellaneous ob- 
ſervation, may be ſaid to have elegance 
when theſe are ſo artfully ranged, and ſo 
happily expoſed, as to be ſhown always in 
the moſt pleaſing point of view. In a 
diſcourſe | levelled againſt the abſurdities, 
the vices, or the follies of mankind, the 
ultimate - purpoſe is by no. means agree- 
able; and it is therefore neceſſary, that 
prejudices ſhould be attacked with much 
cireumſpection in order to be effectually 
d,. Opinions that are riveted by 
time, 
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time, and' Habits that have been ſtrength- 


ened by indulgence, cannot be ſueceſsfully 


combated, unleſs the arguments by whoſe 


uſe it is propoſed to impreſs conviction 
on the underſtanding, are enforced by cir- 
cumſtances that ſoothe and attack the ima- 


gination. In this proceſs it is obvious, 


that one falſe ſtep will overturn a whole 
ſyſtem, and will induce the mind to reject 
it as abſurdity. Inſtead of liſtening with 


impartiality to the ſpeaker or the writer 
on ſuch an occaſion, we are diſpoſed, on 
the contrary, either to ſearch out miſtaxes 


and fallacies in his reaſoning, or to ſup- 


port our own ſentiments, however irra- 
tional, by calling argument to the aſſiſtance 


of paſſion. For as it is an eaſy matter to 
convince or to deceive reaſon by plaufible 
_ appearances when the paſſions are once 


intereſted againſt it, ſo it is, on the other 
hand, extremely difficult to gain the ap- 


probation of the former of theſe, without 
at the ſame time influencing the latter. 
Both can then only be brought to concur 


in one ſentiment, when thoughts are com- 
| bined 
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bined in ſuch: arrangement. as that che 
unpleaſing part is caſt into a ſhade, and 
the moſt beautiful ſide is ex poſed to view. 
Elegance of ſentiment muſt diſtinguiſh 
every work in which this purpoſe is ac- 
compliſhed. Gentle and inſinuating elo- 
quence ſteals into the heart upon ſuch an 
occaſions; and diſpoſeth us to liſten to the 
perſon by whom we are addreſſed, by eſta- 
bliſhing a prepoſſeſſion in his favour. 

475 This p e 18 accompliſhed i in ſome. 
caſes, when, inſtead of Addreſſing roughly. 
an individual, ſtimulated by the impulſe. 
of a ruling paſſion, he is led, by general 
obſervations apparently levelled at no par- 
ticular object, to ſee the effects that ariſe 
from indulging it. A beautiful example 
of this kind occurs in the Thad. When 
the Greeks are juſt returned diſpirited 
from an unſucceſsful battle, and their 
leader: eitklet as an expreſſion of his own 
ſentiments, or as a trial of theirs, pro- 
poſeth to leave their conqueſt uncompleted ; 
Diomed replies, with an inſolence and fe- 
rocity deſerving a ſevere reprimand. After 
having” accuſed the prince of pufillanimity 


and 
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and cowardice, he: profeſſeth his own!:de-! 
light in war, and his reſolution ta continue. 
himſelf before Troy, though all the other 
Greeks ſhould deſert it. Neſtor wir great 
E attempts to cool this ardour- 
But inſtead of directly reprimanding a 
young hero, fired by à fuppoſed injury, 
and impatient of reproof, he, on the con- 
trary, elegantly compliments kim on the 
freedom and boldiiefs of his addreſs; and 
after having thus -put him i 806d hu- 
mour, need ix in the following re- 
flection. £13. 2: tvb! as 
A@pmrop' abeuurocy aver «i exrivor |. 3000617 70 
Os woXepzov eprron, eminpurov, onpuowroge "BAER Ao L 
Cursed is the man, and. void of law anibright, :..(/- 
Unworthy property, ut worthy light, lubgi g 
Unfit for public rule, or private care, 
That wretch, that monſter, who delights in war, Poys, 
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There 1s great. delicacy in this conduct, as a8 

the paſſions by which Diomed would. have, 
been blinded are laid aſleep; and his rea- 
ſon is at leiſure. to perceive and to, apply 
in its full force the ſucceeding. obſerya- 
tion. It is from ſuch inſtances as theſe, 
ba the. e of Neſtor, in the Thad, 


1s 
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is ſaid by Quintilian to be characteriſed 
by a ſweetneſs inexpreſſibly pleaſing #.” 

In the fine addreſs of Cæſar to the Ro- 
man ſenate, whom he would have per- 
ſuaded to pardon Cataline, we meet with 
a ſimilar inſtance of ſentiment elegantly 
applied; not merely to influence the con- 
duct of an individual, but to regulate the 
determination of an illuſtrious aſſembly. 
On the part of Cæſar great addreſs was 
here pecpliarly requiſite, becauſe the cauſe 
in whigqh he ſpoke was univerſally odious, 
and becauſe he himſelf was ſuſpected to 
have been engaged in the conſpiracy. 
Knowing, therefore, that his audience was 
equally prejudiced againſt che conſpirators 
and their advocate, he introduceth his dif- 
courſe with ſome general obſervations de- 
ſigned to ſtrike at theſe prejudices with- 
out giving - offence to individuals.—“ All 
« men, ſays he, conſeript fathers, who 
« conſult about dubious affairs, ought to 
* Jadge” "of theſe” with a erte vr. 


=. Ex* ore Neſtoris dixit dälcieorem melle profluere 


ſermonem, qua certe delectatione nib fingi majus 
7 Lib. xii, c. 10. 


« temper, 
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<« temper, uninfluenced equally by anger, 
“ friendſhip, hatred, or pity. The mind 
„ perceives not truth eaſily when: theſe 
es paſſions interfere *.” This introduction 


is calculated with great propriety to make 


every perſon turn his eyes inward, and 
conſider the ſtate and impartiality of his 
mind. The orator then proceeds to enu- 
merate particular examples of the miſeries 


that had ariſen from the defect of this 
temper; and in the end he applies the 


whole with maſterly addreſs to the affair 
of Cataline. The crimes of the conſpi- 
rators by this conduct are artfully veiled; 
the beſt ſide of the object is only expoſed 


_ to the eye of the ſpectator; and thoſe very 


paſſions are at laſt powerfully ſtimulated 


in a bad cauſe, whoſe influence at firſt was 


ſo profeſſedly diſclaimed. | 
2. Elegance of Se as it chus re- 
quires in ſome inſtances What is unpleaſ- 


ing to be ſhadel, aw what has either real 


"7. AJ 


._©:.66 8 e p. 0. qui de as . ; 


conſultant ab odio, amicitia, ira, atque miſericordia 
vacuus eſſe debet. Haud facile animus verum pro- 


videt ubi illa officiunt.“ Conjurat. Catal. p 
or 
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or apparent heauty to be ſhown in all its 
attractigns, ſo, in others we obſerve and 
acknowledge it more qhviguſly to predor 
minatę, hen in cloſe, argumentation an 
adyerſarꝶ; is confuted without having rea- 
2 to ifeel. that mortification which ariſeth 
from;this,gizcumfance;; and whoſe vanity 
is rendered. ſuhſervient to his inſtruction, 
by being, gratifigd. at the time chat his rea- 
ſoning is diſprayed. . Of. this addreſs no 
man ever was a ereater; maſter than Sqs 
crates, who puts it in practice ſucceſſively 
upon exery occaſion when he is engaged 
wißh men who could not otherwiſe be 
drawn into converſation, —When Euthy- 
-phron acquaints him, that he had come to 
the Areogapus to proſecute his father for 
murder, and attempts to juſtify his con- 
duct by telling ſome childiſh ſtories of 
Jupiters 8 conduct to Saturn; Socrates, in- 
ſtead of laughing at his folly, applies 
himſelf to his ruling paſſion, and refutes 
his principles, while he appears willing to 
adopt thoſe as his own. After having 
-ſounded the-depth of his antagoniſt, and 
brought him to o acknowledge that he be- 
Vox. II. ä lieved 
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lieved the Gods to differ often from each 
other in opinion, he chruſts a vein of re- 
fined irony into his diſcburſe, and raiſeth 
ſeruples in the mind of Fiithypliton, upon 
his own principles with regard to the 
fuſtice of his cauſe, happily calculated to 
make him deſiſt from the proſecution.— 

* Excellent Euttryphron ffay he), fince you 
« ſay that the gods form different judg- 
ments of right and "Wrong, truth and 
. falſhood, and act according to theſe 
\« judgments, you have not yet explained 
to me the nature of holineſs; for I did 


4 not aſk you avkat is at the fame time 


"bs ſacred arid prophane, pleaſing to one 
e god, and diſagreeable o another: ſo 
*« that it would not be wonderful if you, 
by getting your father putiiſhed, ſhould 
do an action agreeable to Jupiter, but diſ- 
e agreeable to Cœlus and Saturn; pleaſing 


to Vulcan, but '6fferifive'to Juno; and 


judged of differently by the other deities 
4 according bo — ual each *.* 
Nor: 3. In 
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3. In many inftances likewiſe, a pecu- 
liar degree of elegance is diſcovered in 
turning a thought (principally of the pa- 
nygirical kind) ſo happily as may ſurpriſe 
the reader into immediate apptobation. 
This happens, moſt commonly, when there 
is an artful diſpoſition of circumſtances 
concurring to throw light on ſome ohject, 
at once agreeable and unexpected. Of the 
kind here mentioned, is the following 
noble complement to Cato in which the 
poet ineffably heightens his eulogium by 
a previous e of I and ter- 
ible circumſtances, -/ + Sth flobam er 

+ Jam nunc minaci murmure oornuum | 

F ——— jam litui e 

Jam fulgor armorum fug ares 

Tegget caps, equitumque Jule · 

Audire magnos jam yideor duges -, das 

N Non indecoro pylvere ſordjdos! — 5 
Ic 
N avi x 4 Siebung n N Oiehirte 6, us top 
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Et cundia terrarum ſubafta —— Ir 1 Nee 
Præter atracem animum Catonis * I. ks in i 
The concluding; circumſtance. here, erery 
reader will allow d have elegant beauty | 
in its preſent connection. Even thoſe, 
however, ho are actuated by, prejudice 
againſt the authors of Chriſtianity, will, 
perhaps, acknowledge the apoſtle Paul's 
anſwer to king Agrippa to have merit 
(though not i preeiſely of the fame. kind) in 
all reſpects æqual to that of. the. courtly 
Roman in cha preceding dem Al- 
-<, moſt (&@ays-the, prince to him) thou per- 
« ſuadeſt me to be a Chriſtian. To which 
the apoſtle (ſtanding in chains before his 
throne) replies: * Would to God that 
„ not only thou, but alſo all that hear me 
« this day Were © both almoft' and alto» 
« gether, ſuch | as "1: am, except theſe 
40 bonds.” . The e alt words ; here,” as in the 
former example, are , pecularly ſtriking. 
They give a. polite air to the apoſtle's 
añnſwer, and conſtitute what the- ancients 
denominate urbanitas, and the erben & 
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lepide dictum Its effect upon Agrippa 
diſcovered: the /propriety with which it was 
applied: to him; for he was, prevented 
from; ſetting his priſoner at liberty only 
ä —— appealed to Cæſar. 
he laſt method we ſhall mention 
2 ſentiment elegant, con- 
ſiſts in the artful introduction of a prin- 
cipal topie from circumſtances whoſe con- 
nectioti With it, though” cloſe and par- 
ticular; the mind does not perèeive until it 
ſlides in as it were imperceptibly, and at- 
tracts attention by being careleſsly repre- 
ſented. This appearance of the character 
treated of here, is rarely to be met with; 
and only in works: of great - ingenuity.— 
In Pope's excellent Preface to his miſeel- 
laneous writings, he propoſeth to diſclaim 
many performances that had been aſcribed 
to him, as unworthy that honour, and to 
prevent, if poſſible, 'a repetition of this 
abuſe. The manner in which he brings 
about his purpoſe is admirable.— I be- 
„ lieve (ſays he, ſpeaking of himſelf) no 
one qualification is ſo likely to make a 
6 Rem as the power of rejecting | 
: | K 3 ou his 
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e his own thoughts, and it muſt be this 
46 (if any thing) that can give me a chance 
1. zo be one. For what I have publiſhed 
I can only hope to be pardotied ; but 
« for what I have burned; 1 defetve to be 
«praiſed. © Ori Fit accotmt the world is 
„under ſome obligation-to me, and oel 
* me the juſtite in return ro loo upon no 
„ verſes as mine that are not inſerted in 
«this collection. Here the author's prin- 
cipal end falls, as it were, incidentally into 
his diſcourſe: no reader, without having 
been previouſly acquainted with his purpoſe, 
would expect it to be introduced here. 
Vet the connection is natural, and we ap- 
prove at the ſame time of the writer s 
e e and addreſs. 
II. Difficult as it may appear l the 
reading obſervations, for an author to 
be diſtinguiſhed by elegance of ſentiment, 
yet even when this point is obtained, 
ſomething further is ſtill requiſite to con- 
ſtitute elegant Compoſition, if we include 
under that phraſe all that it ought to ſug- 
. geſt. This ſomething, ſo neceſſary to give 
the laſt „ to this character, is 
4 undoubt- 


— on Compoſition. 


undoubtedly an expreſſion. happily **. 
ponding to theſe ſentiments, and ting 
off all bo the higheſt advantage. An emi- 
nent critic obſerves, of Kyle in general, 
« that of ſuch importance is this bogle 
6 « circumſtance, as to have decided (in. the 
« art of, poetry) the ſucceſs of pieces de- 
* 4 AER in material points, and yet uni- 
6 verſally admired on this account only, 
« He mentions as proofs | of the truth of 
be this remark, the Cid, and the Death of | 

10 * Foy 12308 both works of Corneille, but 
« greatly. defective both in character and | 
e economy. Theſe, he abſeryes, are yet 
*. preferred contrary to the rules of the 
*. drama, to others diſtinguiſhed, 'by ſu- 
« perior manners, : and a plan x egularly 
h- proſecuted. —Why ?—Becauſe the ſtyle 
and the ſentiment happily corre {pond i in 
« the Giſt inſtance : in the laſt, this af- 
| 6 finity 1 is not to be diſcovered. When 
the beart therefore is touched by the 
« voice of nature, all the critical argu- 

ments in the world can never per- 
60 ſuade a man to with-hold his appro- 
K 414 F * bation.” 
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64 hati6n "his Abpröbakioh every 
reader gives to a performance diltingtiiſhed! 
by un unaffeted Ape of exprefſion; the” 
riaturg effect of which is always "th excite" 


a very, pleaſing fenſation, 80 When we 
are inattentive to the cauſe,” 1% amo H 


f Expreſfon, to whatever ſubject 7 it may 
be. applied, i 18 ſaid to have elegance _ 
certain, natural, graces are ſo happily dif 

poſed i in it, ; as to throw light on their 5. 
Jes without. the glare of oftentation; ; and 
when an eaſe, conſiſtent with, dignity,-i is to 
be obſerved upiverſally it in the diſpoſition 
of words fitted to the various, parts of a 
ſubjed: . It is is difficult, if not impoſſible, 
in moſt caſes to give any « clear and appro- 
priated idea of this enyied excellence, be- 
cauſe it is conllitutecd by certain exquiſite 
ſtrokegs, whoſe influence i is felt by a reader 


of geen e he cannot reſolve 


miration. ; "They a are uch; 
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i enge id, e eee, l 1 
Sete den, bun nahen. unde bee lh 
Auſus idem. Hon; 
Let us, however, try Whether amid ſo 
many evaneſcent beauties ready to diffolve 
like the ſhade of. Patroclus into air as ſoon 
as we attempt to lay hold of them, =q_ 
cannot. catch a. few of the moſt ſtriking i in 
their paſſage, and hold theſe up as lights 
by whoſe aid we may diſtinguiſh real from 
affected elegance 3 in the va- 
rious ſpheres of Compoſition. en 
In every juſt imitation of any original, 
propriety requires that the peculiar. and 
diſtinguiſhing graces, as well as the great 
outlines of any figure, ſhould be tranſpoſed 
faithfully. into a copy. When we deſcribe 
for inſtance; a landſcape, it is obvious that 
we. are pleaſed in proportion as the rural 
ſcenery is fo naturally diſplayed as to 
preſent objects in their native and fimple 
decorations; as the colours of nature (if 
we may thus expreſs it) without being 
heightened are juſtly delineated; and as 
certain ſtriking features are fixed upon 
bapply, and are ſet off with graces which 
| give 
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13% Philoſophical-and Critical © 
give beauty to the piece. Elegance in 


this imitation, requires that nothing in the 


defcription ſhould be overwrought; that 
no foreign ornaments ſhould. be unna- 


_ turally forced in; that, in ſhort, the words 


ſhould imitate by a certain careleſb, but 


happy difpoſition, the cafy negligence of 
nature in the various arrangement and 
ren of her 2 ban parse z 
| To the ſylvan hee: d 
e 00 Pomona's arbour ſmiled | 
With flowrets deck d and fragrant ſmells . but Eve, 
Undeck d, fave with herſelf, more lovely fair 
Than wood-nymph, or the faireſt goddeſs feign'd, | 
Stood to entertain her heav'nly gueſt.— 
| hp Raifed of graſſy turf 
8 Aber table was, and moffy ſeats had round 
And on her ample ſquare from fide to fide | | 
penn eee here 
Danced hand in hand, _ p  MiLToON. 


Nature herſelf appears to have held the 
pencil in painting this group of beautiful 
ſigures, in Which no falſe heightening or 
improper imagery. is admitted; but the 
imagination of the poet, wandering at eaſe 
over the bowers of Eden, adorns its deſ- 
ee with bien ſo animated as to 


diſſipate 
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diſſipate the languor ariſing from infipid 
uniformity, while propriety takes place in 
the diſpoſition as well as choice of theſe 
which the mind contemplates with pecu- 
liar: ſatis faction. The whole is indeed 
perfectly ſimple, but it muſt be acknow- 
ledged to be elegant ſimplicity, 

We are not, however, always to ſuppoſe _ 
that, a. repreſentation of the external beau- 
ties of creation, in order to have the height- 
ening of elegance, ought always to be en- 
 livened either with figures that have real 
life, or even with an imitation of this cir- 
cumſtance by perſonification. A deſcrip- 
tion may have great elegance in which the 
objects of, {till life (as they are called) ap- 
pear in à certain natural arrangement, 
when recommended by no other character 
than harmonious and appropriated diction. 
In the following combination of paſtoral 
beauties all is in the higheſt degree pic- 
tureſque, though nothing is perſonified, 

and the ſtructure of the period is ſuch as 
to improve the effect of a moſt * | 
poet. 597 
; At 
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Ax ſecuri quich E neſcia fullere ita: 
ii! Dies opum anriarum j at latis otia fundiss, 
2 vivique lacus': at frigida temp, 
Nugituſque boum, re ſub 1 ee, 
Nen abſunt. 8 k , la. 
. acquires, ineffable "elegance 
upon ſome oceaſions from a vein. « of 3 ima⸗ 
gery happily blended with the ſentiment, 
and  coaleſcing with, it in ſuch | a manner 
as; that both muſt ſuffer by the ' flighteſt 
| pc eg 21 Such 18 the chargQter . of 
Sappho, drawn by Horace : 


et 
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* Spirat adhuc Amor, 5 OT 
bande commilli lere, e 
15 Foliz fidibus puellæ. IL Ode it. ub. 4 


The imäge wiought here {0 anne 
into che character, reminds us of the de- 


heate Thading in the moſt maſterly draws 
ings, which Teetiis to die away Hifefifibly 
into ait, or fades by impe 
mite che 'ground-colour of the piece! By 
attempting t disſoin theſe, we encroach 
upon ſomething which we meant to have 
preſerved, and are ſenfible that the piece 
muſt be disfigured by the "moſt" minute ; 
alteration, . due fte 
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In our remarks on elegant Compoſition, 
we have endeavoured to fhow in yohat 
caſes this characteriſtic excellence Qiſtin- 
guiſheth the ſentiment of a performante 
and we have pointed out examples in 
which it is conſpicuous in the thought an 
expreſſion of a work mutually reflecting 
light on each other, In ſome inſtances 
however, thoughts that have no peculiar 
merit of themſelves, and which in an or- 
dinary dreſs would have been wholly 
overlooked, become ſignificant by being 
expreſſed with a certain natural eaſe which - 
gives an air of unaffected elegance to the 
Whole. In this branch of the character 
dn ve muſt allow: Anacreon' to 

be Wholly" peculiar and inimitable. When 
this Writer tells us, that. he cares not for 
« Gyges the king of: the-Sardians; that 
«© gold" has' ho attractions for him; that 
« he. envies not tyrants ; and that his de- 
16 ire is to pour unguents on his body, 
4 to crown himſelf with roſes, and let to- 
« morrow provide for itſelf;ſuch cir- 
cumſtances in à tranſlation may appear | 


foreign and. impertinent.. Yet i in the ori- 
(£2! MM 
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ginal that : curioſa felicitas dicendi,” that 
happy choice and diſpoſition of words, 
which it is a vain attempt to imitate, con- 
fers graces on theſe. ſlight remarks Which 
render them the Nah of W 0 
tainment * Fl 
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| The character of this hard the reader will fipd drawn 
"more partieulacly, and the elegance of his compoſition 
exempliſied, in the Effay o on Lyric Poetry, p. 55, Kc. - 
The ingenious Abbe du Bos has preſerved # beautiful 
de in his RefleQions on Pactry aud Painting, in 
, which a thought, as ſimple as any of the preceding, is 
rendeted ſtriking by the graces of elegant expreſſion. 
It is a piece of the Abbot Chaulieu, whoſe 8 is 
only this, that he would die in che place where be 
_ was, born, We admire, - palatal 
which it is ornamented. — 
IM n lieux delicieux e 
Ou je vis d' abord Eee, n fn 1 
Bientot au tout de ma carriere 
| 3 mes ayeux. 
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In the ſphere of - Compoſition, as no 

excellence whatever is more univerſally 
envied and admired than chat of elegunes, 
ſo chere is none in every ſenſe more dif- 
ficult to be acquired. This is obvious, 
from the bad ſuceeſs af many attempts 
that have been ade to imitate writings 
diſtiniguiſned by this character. Among 
the imitatots of the manner of Anacreon, 
few have ever been able to catch the ſpirit, 
and transfuſe the graces of this original *. 
Plato in the ſame manner ſtands unrivalled 
among Greek philoſophers, and Horace 
and Petronius nn the Romans f. R 


man 
— — — — rn e — — ä — 
Muſes, qui once. lieu champetre n tie 
Avec ſoin me f'ites nourir, | 
"Beaar'dtbres qui m' avez vu'naitre, © © 


Bientot woas me varies mourn asl 
Du Bos. c. XXxxiii. v. 1. 
L pak among our own writers, ſeems to have a} 


pftoached fieareſt to this original. Some of his pieces 


are happily Anacreontic. Fontaine is an inimitable 


original himſelf. 
1 authors {the laſt particularly) are ſelected 
here, becauſe elegance i is their principal characteriſtic. 
i _ Cicero has this in common with many other excel- 
lencies, but upon the whole, the . teres atque r0- 
| , tundus” (as Horace calls it) characteriſeth his copious 


expreſſion 
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man muſt have received, from .nature a 
power of perceiving certain exquiſite con- 
nections, in order toi be denominated ele- 
gant- in the fenſe aſſigned here do that 
epithet, and a. fucilith of ſelecting, and. of 
applying thoſe graces to (deſcription. or 
ſentiment, that are Juſt; the moſt ſuitable 
and becoming. Me muſt make a diſtine- 
tion however betwixt theſe powers the 
ode of whichoregatds perception, and he 
other execution. Though neither are con- 
ferred univerſally, yet many perſons are 
enabled by the former to obſerve and to 
feel the effect ariſing from an aſſemblage 
of iobjects elegantly. decorated, who yet 
would fail in an attempt to form ſo beau- 
tiful a combination; becauſe with ſenſi- 
bility to reliſh eee beauties when Pre- 
ſented to the mind, its powers may be i in- 
adequate to the taſk of creating them. 
1 1 energy of bought by Which the 
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pi more remarkably than any other Ggnatute, 
and in ſtudying a model of elegance it is proper to 
| have that preſented to us which offers principally to 
dur view the, various, forms. of this ee 
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moſt - appropriated colouring is imme- 
- Ciately applied to ideas, and the moſt ſuit- 
able expreſſion is ſelected with eaſe to 
render theſe univerſally agreeable, is wholly 
diſtindt from the power by which we 
judge of a juſt or inadequate combination; 
the laſt of which extends no further than 
to enable the perſon poſſeſſed of it to 
avoid groſs defects in Compoſition, and to 
be characteriſed upon the whole id —— 
tive deſeriptio . 

To deny (whatever truths may be in 
theſe obſervations) that an elegant taſte 
may be improved, if not created, and its 
influence rendered conſpicuous in execu- 
tion as well as theory, by the ſtudy of 
unexceptionable models, would be as ab- 
ſurd as to deny that the dignity of a good 
mien may be heightened by having fre- 
quented the beſt company; or that the 
expreſſion of an amiable countenance be- 
comes more attractive by a happy and 
graceful diſpoſition of ſuitable ornaments. 
Though, therefore, we cannot ſuppoſe in 
the preſent caſe, that he whoſe natural 
oo are deficient, will by any proceſs 

Vo. II, py * of 
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of obſervation be enabled to execute with 
maſtery, and to throw out thoſe. graces 
that give elegance to Compoſition; yet, 
by having attended to the effect of theſe 
in the writings of others, he may avoid 
the oppoſite extreme in his on; and in 
the conduct of philofophical deduction, 
while the arguments may carry conviction 
to the underſtanding, che ſtyle of an au- 
thor's compoſition will thus be often en- 
nien and at no eee or * 
It he . to bis obſerved; this an 
expreſpon unexceptionably accurate, if not 
really elegant, may be obtained by imita- 
tion and attention much more eafiby than 
the means by which ſentiments acquire this 
character. The art of turning a period 
with harmony may be learned with more 
facility than that of expoſing a thought 
in the happieſt point of view, or of ren- 
dering a ſeries of ſentiments agreeable hy 
a certain juſt and beautiful diſpoſition, be- 
cauſe the firſt of theſe depends principally 
upon an harmonious ear; whereas the laſt 
requires taſte, Ry ti and an. 
20 188 


* 
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As to elegance likewiſe, conſidered ſimply 
with regard to expreſſion, we muſt diſtin- 
guiſh that kind of it which ariſeth from a 
certain pleaſing arrangement of words, 
from that which is obſerved in the inven- 
tion, beauty, and diſpoſition | of images, 
improving every object by an appropriated 
colour, and adding to a piece the laſt ex- 
quiſite ſhading that renders it complete. 
The attainment of the firſt of theſe pur- 
poſes depends in a great meaſure-upon the 
choice of proper models for imitation; 
principally upon having made a juſt ſes 
lection in very early life. There is (as 
the ſtudy of works compoſed at ages re- 
mote: from each other will convince any 
man) a certain mode of expreſſion, by 
which contemporary writers in one (even 
claſſical) age may be diſtinguiſhed as ob- 
viouſly from thoſe who at a conſiderable 
diſtance have either preceded or come 
after them, as that by which two flouriſh- 
ing at the ſame time are known and diſ- 
criminated. - The difference indeed be- 
comes more ſtrikingly conſpicuous, when 
we ni a polite with a barbarous age, 
L 2 than 
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than when we judge from any inter- 
mediate periods * ; becauſe this preſents 
to us ſuch a proſpet as the- ſame faceiſeen 
in youth and in old age. Time, which 


at a middle period would have been ob- 
de, to alter without pan its ex- 
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— 0 n Who noed i in the reign of Aurelian 
and Zenobia, compared with the beſt writers of the 
age of Auguſtus, is indeed a remarkable exception to 
the rule here laid down ; but not only are we to con- 
ſider this as an inſtance almoſt wholly {mglar, but 
we may ; aſcribe it either to that native ſublimity of 
imagination, which (as we ſhall ſhow afterwards) is 
the character of all others leaſt apt to be impaired by 


any external circumſſances; or to an happy ſelection 


of models in the firſt ſtage of life, which Longinus 
might bave been KAR to make by his own ex- 
quiſite diſcernment. Both theſe cauſes probably cons 
curred to prevent this eminent , critic from being 


' tainted by the taſte of an age conſiderably degenerat 


The firſt mentioned is evidently* conſpicuous in the 
grandeur of his own ſentiments, and in that keen ſen · 
{bility with which he appears to haye entered into 
thoſe of others: the laſt is obvious from the autho- 
rities quoted by him from the 'beſt ſtandards handed 
down by antiquity. ' A writer converſant wholly with 
theſe, and fitted at the ſame time by nature to form 
great conceptions, we might have pronounced ſecure 
-againſt the contagion: of falſe taſte, and qualified to 
tranſpoſe by imitation thoſe excellencies into his work, 


whoſe beauty he at the ſame time _ and developed. 
Milton 1 is an example of this kind. 


preſſion, 
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preſſion, will be ſeen in this laſt ſtage to 
have made a remarkable change upon the 
whole: but the ſteps that have led to this 
are real though imperceptible, and at any 
conſiderable interval their effect would 

have been obvious. N 
We muſt, after all, conſider it at Geſt 
view as ſomewhat extraordinary that men, 
living at a period however remote, who 
might have imitated the perfect models of 
the Auguſtan age handed down as patterns, 
ſhould yet have adopted the barbarous and 
unintelligible jargon of their own. But 
this conduct ought principally to be aſ- 
cribed to the firſt bias imprinted on the 
mind, and-to the writings with which it 
was converſant. An individual, how in- 
genious ſoever, and diſtinguiſhed by nature 
. with elegant taſte, yet forming himſelf at 
firſt upon models leſs perfect than theſe 
already mentioned, or carried away by the 
prevailing character of his age and coun- 
try, gradually falls into a manner which 
theſe circumſtances contribute ſo neceſſarily 
o finiſh, different perhaps from that 
L 3 | which 
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wich nature, unwarped by faſhion, and 
prejudice, would have taught him to aſ- 
ſume. Elegant Compoſition, conſidered. 
as perfected by the union of eaſy language, 
and of images diſpoſed with grace and 
propriety, cannot be obtained when the 
mind is ſtraitened in any exertion; and is 
impaired indiſpenſably by the accidents 
here enumerated. In order therefore, as 
much as poſſible, to prevent their effects, 
the works that are firſt peruſed by a man 
of genius at any time whatever, ought 
to be ſuch as are univerſally acknow- 
tedged to be characteriſed principally by 
the graces. that conſtitute elegance. A 
ſublime imagination will preſerve its ori- 
ginal bias, and will throw. out ſtrong ex- 
amples of it, in whatever age the man 
poſſeſſed of this faculty may live, and by 
whatever circumſtances (a total want of 
education excepted) its influence 'may be 
eounteracted. This is one of thoſe vivid 
and indelible characters fo forcibly ſtamped 
upon the mind, as to reſiſt the power 
| of cauſes by which weaker ones are era- 


dicated. 
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dicated &. The. ſame remark may be made 
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| C Ot 6. — of this * — the celebrated 
Oſſian affords a diſtinguiſhed example among our own 
countrymen, as Dante, Camoens, and Arioſto, (though 
flouriſhing indeed at Jater periods) exhibit among lo- 

reigners. The ſpirit of Lada, and ghoſts of the Cal- 
ledonian bard ; the machinery introduced by Dante in 
order to give poighancy to his exquiſite ſatire; the 

Adamaſter of the Portugueſe, introduced with ſuch 
grand and noble circumſtences; and the various ima- 

gery thrown out with great ſublimity of imagination, 
though without much regularity by the Italian ;—tbeſe 
furniſh inconteſtible proofs that this great character of 
Compoſition i is to be met with univerſally it in the works 
of diſtinguiſhed geniuſes, in whatever age they may 
happen to live. It is true that Arioſto lived in the 
ſixteenth century, at the time of the reſurrection of 
letters: but as learning was then only beginning to 
emerge from the night of Gothic ewe, neither 
his work, nor that of Camoens is diſtinguiſhed by the 
graces of elegant Compoſition as a eharacteriſtical ex - 
3 Examples of ſublime, and of pathetic de- 
ion are to be met with univerſally in the writings 
1 5 Oſſan, in the fire manner diſtinguiſhed y 
grandeur, Juxury, and exuberance of imagination, was 
converſant with no objects, and beheld no manners 
from which he might be enabled to obtain the graces 
that conſtitute elegance. The language in which he 
wrote, (muſical as it is ſaid to be), muſt have been 
unequal to the expreſſion of elegant ſentiment, (ſuch 
as we haye. had occafion to ond and ſome 2 
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teriſed by ſtrength and energy. Theſe 
laſt are ſo far from requiring a claſſical 
age to call them out into action, that we 
obſerve them often moſt conſpicuouſly pre- 
dominant in times of darkneſs and bar- 
bariſm. It is otherwiſe with the character 
of elegance, which marks upon all oc 
ſions the productions of improved ſociety, 
and is never the capital ingredient of a 
performance either compofed by an illi- 
terate author, 0 the work of a rude and 
| barbarous age® *. an order, therefore, to 

| > Ty : acquire 


„ 


3 . finiſhed with Dom delicacy, ſcattered 
through his writipgs, and through the writings of 
others in fimilar circumſtances, are like flowers rifing 
in a wilderneſs, whoſe beauty might have been highly 

improved by a cultivated ſoil, an happy expoſure, and 
a favourable ſun, 

* In the ſavage ſtate we may expe To. meet with 

| ſtrength and vigour. of thought, as well as of expreſ- 
ſion, particularly in the detail of tranſactions, becauſe 

the rougher paſſions are in ſuch a ſtate taught to exert 

themſelves with a certain deſperate ferocity, whoſe in- 

fluence appears in Compoſition. Accordingly, i in the 

works of the bards of theſe times (the criteria by 

which we can beſt judge of the taſte and manners of 

an age) ſtrength of expreſſion, and of colouring, is a 

ſignature more univerſally to be diſcerned, than in the 
more finiſhed produCtions of our own, The inge- 

nious 
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acquire this character, ör at leaſt to im- 
prove as highly as poſſible the propenſity 
of nature, a man of genius, after having 
gained a juſt and appropriated idea of ele- 
gance, as relating both to expreſſion and 
ſentiment, ſhould* endeavour,” by having 
attended particularly to every appearance 
of this Wan bog 575 ee to du 


bended, to carry his general wort na 
into practice, and transfuſe a portion of 
that ſpitit into his own Compoſition, | 
whoſe influence he hath es ſo ah vn 
in 1 m others. aloe Brovat 


. 7 e 2 . 6 
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nious Dr. Blair has illuſtrated this remark in his Diſ- 
ſertion on the Poems of Oſſian, by tranſlating a Gothic | 
poem preſerved by Olaus Wormius, in his work De 
Literatura Runica. This (ſays our critic, after 
„having preſented us with, the work) is ſuch: poetry 
10 as we might expect from a barbarous nation. — It 
4e breathes à moſt ferocious ſpirit. It is wild, harſh, 
% and irregular; but at the fame time animated and 

« frong ; the ſtyle in the original highly hgured and 
c metaphorical.” Blair's Difſertat. 'quar, edit. p. 11. 
The fame nervous expreſſion diſlinguiſheth- the per- 
formances:of ' Chaucer among our own countrymen ; 
and for the reaſon already adduced, will generally be 
moſt conſpicuous | in the productions of a barbarous 
age. OF 1 | 


Let 


"Let be bird, that we * lit- 
tle in the preſent, Aas in any other caſe, a 
man of genius to bind himſelf down to a 
ſervile imitation of any medel, however 
beautiful. Amidſt all the objects that art 
or experience can aſſemble to promote in 
tellectual culture, che original exprſion of 
che mind, like the original ſtamina of the 
body, remains unalterable, though this 
expreſſion will be ſet off by theſe to the 
higheſt advantage, when neither impaired 
by timidity, nor diſtorted by affeQation- 
An herb withering in the ſhade; and ex- 
panding its leaves, or exhaling fragrance 
in the ſun, preſents an image correſpond- 
ing to the preſent ſubject. In both fitua- 
tions a diſcerning eye will trace the ſame 
lineaments, however different their external 
appearance. But in one caſe the foliage is 
ſhrunk and contracted z—in. the other its 
colours are heightened, its fohage opened, 
and its beauty greatly improved * ex- 
pours and cultivation. 

As a principal means to aſſiſt us in the 
art of rendering Compoſition truly elegant, 


we muſt endeavour to guard againſt errors 
that 
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that carry the appearance of 14s character 
ſo plauſibly as not to be eaſily known 
from reality. Thus an attempt to intro- 
duce brilliance into Compoſition by a cer- 
tain quaintneſs of epithet, and artful diſ- 
poſition of pretty images ſubſtituted with 
no propriety or ſignificance, paſſeth upon 
many readers for elegance, though really. 

incompatible with it at the bottom. An 
imagination always looking out for meta- 
phors, and applying theſe without proper 
direction or diſcernment, is uſually the 
cauſe of this falſe delicacy. When Ovid 
makes Laodamia ſay to Proteſilaus, w N who 
was engaged in the Trojan war, 

Timeo:  quoticlque ſubit miſerabile bellum 

More nivis lachrymæ ſole madentis eunt. | 

Oft as the wars tremenduous ſcenes appear, 
Linke ſnow diſſolving, drops th* unceaſing tear. 
The ſtrained alluſion employed here, has 
fome appearance of elegance at firſt view, 
but taſte rejects it as a prettineſs indicating 
at leaſt want of attention, 1 not a r 6 
of diſcernment. - 

We ought likewiſe to aiſtiaguidh . 
gance, properly ſo called, from purity or 

ee of Ae ; the latter of which 
| regards 
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regards the conſtruction and propriety of 
words; while the former relates to the 
graceful and harmonious ſtructure of pe- 
riods. By the harmony of periods is-not 
| meant a long firing of words rounded in 
an elaborate and uniform manner. This 
end is obtained by a natural and judicious 
variety, adapted properly to the different 
branches of a ſubject, and to that particular 
Kind of ſentiment into which an author 
may happen to fall. It would be an eaſy 
matter to enlarge this part of our work, 
by examples of falſe delicacy in the ſtyle 
of Compoſition; but as we have already 
conſidered in what manner elegance may 
be diſcovered, eicher in the ſentiment or 
expreſſion of a performance, and have at- 
tempted to confirm, by ſuitable illuſtra- 
tions, our remarks on the means that con- 
ſtitute this character, a further enlarge 
ment on the defects of writers, otherwiſe 
eminent, would be at the ſame time diſ- 
. agreeable and unneceſſary. 

WMe ſhall therefore diſmiſs this ſubject 
when we have juſt. obſerved i in general, 
that however certain authors, from a con- 
25187194 R ſciouſneſs 
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ſciouſneſs perhaps of their own inability 
to obtain the graces' that conſtitute elegance 
in the art here treated of, may affe& to 
deſpiſe it, yet it is by theſe that the human 
heart is moſt powerfully captivated; and 
- conſequently the end of inſtruction moſt 
effectually accompliſhed. By a conduct of 
this kind, a man diſcovers his own want 
of underſtanding, which would ſuggeſt to 
him that a man, in whatever point of view 
it may appear to himſelf, acquires ſignifi- 

cance in proportion as the purpoſes are 
important to which it may be rendered 
ſubſervient. The politeneſs and fluency 
of; Petronius, and the ſimple elegance of 
Anacreon, make vices and trifles the 
ſources of entertainment, while a writer 
who poſſeſſed a vein of fterling wit, but 
without the power of ſetting it off with 
this character of Compoſition, is cenſured 
ö w_ teaſon, and is peruſed with . 1 

— Noſtri proavi Plautinos & numeros, et 
e nimium patienter utrumque, 


Ne dicam ſtulte mirati; ſi modo ego & vos N FR 
Seimus inurbanum lepido ſeponere —_ 


 Legiiuaique fon mi ali callemus & aure. 
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1 BE'/T-F ON N. 
of feblime Compijttion. © | 


; "HE characters of juſt Compoſition; 
-* whoſe nature and uſe we have at- 
tempted to explain in the preceding ſee- 
tions, belong (as we have feen) indif- 
criminately to every branch of the art 
without exception; and the execution of 
any performance. muſt be judged deficient 
in which theſe are not united. Simplicity, 
perſpicuity, and elegance, we are therefore 
to conſider as criteria at the ſame''time 
univerſal and indiſpenſable, in which: re- 
ſpects they differ from the ingredient of 
ſublimity, whoſe influence extends prin- 
exerted in others is a noble but uner- 
pected decoration, whole preſenee excites 
high approbation, though: its abſence 
might have been marked without cenſure. 
There is likewiſe another circumſtance” pe- 
culiar to the grand in Compolition, : con- 
ſidered as a character of the art by which 
it is T from thoſe that have 
* _ Formerly 
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formerly been enumerated. It is, that 
while theſe: may characteriſe the exprgſion 
of a performance when there is nothing 
ſtriking or uncommon in the ſentiment ; 
amine ſeparately the thought or deſerip- 
tion, and the language that conveys it, yet 
in the article of ſublimity theſe muſt al- 

ways be contemplated together, and in 
order to conſtitute this excellence, there 
muſt be an invariable co-operation of both. 
A work in which, upon the whole, there 
is nothing either new or extraordinary, 
when the thoughts are examined apart, 

may yet be diſtinguiſhed by ſimplicity, 
perfpicuity, and even elegance of dition | | 
but an exalted idea naturally ſwells * DIE 
the language to adequate emphaſis “ 


2 


—_ —— 


„ # 2 Mar 
- 


12 700 \ Longinus, in bly: amnten ef the ſources 
from Which ſublimity is derived, conſiders expreſſion 
© as a kind of common ſtratum, or foundation for 
c this magnificent ſuperſtructure, which however 
% may be deficient ſo as to render the whole of no 
« effect.“ Hips T). 7. H. But this aſſertiqn 
upon ſtrict examination, will not perhaps appear do 
have been cloſely inveſtigated. For it N 


when the latter (however ſounding). is un- 
ſupported. by majeſty of Age we 
FARE i. 17 295 * bombe. 


: Aeg Nod rau et vita; "Ra?! dt k BE 
batte, ns Xue) Rags Wes, Ubi. ſup. But this is a 
.caſe' rarely, if ever, to be met with. An imagination 
| filled with a great idea, will adopt an  expreſhon | as 
'naturally appropriated to the object, as a man ſtimu- 
lted' by the impulſe of any paſſion finds words c- 
preſſive of bis feeling. In the firſt inſtance the mind 

may labour with the greatneſs of ſome vaſt conception, 
*and may find i it difficult to ſelect words proportioned 
eto its ſublimity 3 but Nilk the thought will give ſtrong 

ſigniſicance to ſuch as. are fixed upon, which, whether 

f adapted or. not, with perfect Propriety, will receive 
*(evation from the ſendiment. I 15 not, therefore, 

true, that when an idea truly ſublime is formed, and 
diſtinctiy comprehended by the mind, "expreſſion can 

be defective, ſo as to render it of no effect. But ad- 

mitting chat a perſon, capable of thinking in this manner, 
ſhould be able to make uſe of no words but fuch as 
are mean and wholly diſproportioned, it is obvious, 
that notwithſtanding this | inconvenience by which an 
alteration would be made on the external appearance 
of an object, its intrinſic value would continue to be 
the ſame; and though ſublimity is imperfe& when 
there ceaſeth to be a proportion betwixt the thought 
* z yet the __— far from being ren 

2 . dered 
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kind of ; Compoſition. is pre- occupied by a 
eritic, whoſe: noble work on this ſubject is 
o | univerſally: peruſed and admired by 
readers of the ſmalleſt claſſical knowledge, 
that an enlargement on this ſubject is in 
a great meaſure. ſuperſeded by it. As a 
repetition, therefore, of the ſentiments of 
Longinus would: be uſeleſs on. the preſent 
oceaſion, we ſhall endeavqur (as every ſub- 
je& admits of heing viewed in different 

lights) to avoid, as much as poſſible, an 
which could anfwer no important purpoſe | 
| Ann of extertnkaciont or infttuQion.. We 


Jered of vo uſa by ſuch an omiſheon, wouls dun re- 
duce. an effect upon a mind able thoroughly to com- 
prebend it, ad<quate to Its excellence, and to the 
propriety of its c hỹin . But ſuch an inequality 
when the is agi a r ling ſſton, and 
more P is 1 ith * exalted i wi] 
ve have ns reaſon to eipect. An object viewed in- . 
diſtinAly, cannot be clearly repreſented; but when it 
is at once magnificent and turned full to the facult 
chat ſurveys it; ſuitable words will occur as readily to 
_ -dilinenty it with maſtery,” as the proper tools will be 


applied by a Hul. artiſan to give proportion, grace, 
and con ene; 2 K. bis uy: E 
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ſhall, therefore; ſeparately conſider by what 
circumſtances) fublimity is conſtituted in 
the various field of the extenſivwe art here 


examined, and ſhow in what manner the 
true may be diſtinguiſſed from the falſe 


fublime: A tke moſt proper method of im- 
Proving. upon the foundation laid by na- 
ture for the acquiſition of this great quality 
Will fall next tobe examined, as neceſſary 
to render 6ur view of cd rles as 
character of Compoſition: 
_ £51," Thie grand in this art, therefors! 


ariſeth from the union of bold and elevated 


ſentiments, with grace and dignity of ex- 
preſñon. Of theſe, hen traced to their 
original, imagination is in moſt caſes the 
common parent. To the obſervations for- 
merly made on the employments aſſi igned 
to this power in the departments of 1ci- 
ence, it is here only neceſſary to add, that 
we ought to diſtinguiſh betwixt..one. idea 
greatly conceived," or one ei eunſtaner 
heightened by exquiſite colouring ;.- „ and 
thoughts United together in a comprehen- 
five! plan, which! may be decmęd s Freut 
from ihe n and complicated nature 


: | * —— | * 540 * of 
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of its materials. We never apply the 
epithet ſublime to a production of this laſt 
kind, whoſe conduct is referred to the 
underſtanding; and we denominate it great, 

in the ſame ſenſe as we would apply this 
phraſe to an empire conſpicuous not for 

the grandeur of its palaces, but merely for 
the extent and variety of its proviticial 
territories. A. comprehenſive ſcheme, 
therefore, whoſe parts are well adjuſted, 
and obſervations that lay open the nature 
of a ſubject, indicate the compaſs and depth 
of an author's underſtanding: — but one 
object truly noble, or even one maſterly 
ſtroke in the delineation of a figure, dif» 
covers a ſublime imagination; and a con- 
genial ſpirit is never at a loſs, both to mark 
this character when it occurs, and to refer 


it when diſcovered; to its proper original. 


Me do not here mean by aſcribing the 
ſublime to the power of invention, either 


to contemplate this as acting independ- 


ently of the reaſoning faculty in the pre- 
iſent office, or to repreſent / ſublimity as 
principally conſtituted by the deſeription 
ol eee, to. che. cogniſance of 
Rod M2 . ſenſe. 


and preſented vividly to the eye, form the 
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ſenſe. The range of fancy is immenſe; 
and whatever excites admiration falls 
within ber province. A naked rock, a 
ſtupendous precipice, a ruined; tower, 
and other external ſcenes of a ſimilar kind, 
are preſented in all the majeſty of deſerip- 
don by her pencil. But her influence ex- 
tends no lefs to immaterial. ſubjects, or 
rather theſe when coloured, imperſonated, 


bigheſt and moſt conſpicuous characters = 
on which her creative energy. ia exerted. 
By the power therefore of imagination, 
innumerable themes, hoth in nature and 
art, are rendered ſuhjects of admiration; 
by the ſuperintendence of reaſon, her 
flights n pe om db ex- 
travagant. 0 13} 

There is, in A or l. kinds N 
whatever, a certain juſtneſs of colour (if 
we may thus expreſs it), a certain relation 
betwixt the perſon or thing deſerihed, and 
the natural ideas formed of it by mankind 
in general, without which no, object can 
hog Gukdodpindaat: ſublime, or, 5 | 

en 
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When Milton (the moſt Tublime of -poets) 
repreſents the Deity as enthronied above 
all height;”” when in the ſame ſpirit of 
exalted deſcription #is ferrts appear ** dark 
wick excaſfoe bright; we are led to ad- 
mire theſe daring and aſtoniſhing eireum- 
ſtanees as the reſult of regulated, inſteall 
of cenſuring them as the ebullitions of 
extravagant imagination; by recollecting 
that both are mentioned of the only Being 
to whom they can be applied with pro- 
priety; the firſt filling the mind with the 
maoſt exalted idea of his ineffable majeſty; 
the laſt, by orte bf the happieſt and moſt 
pictureſque images ever ſeized by human 
imagination, repreſenting the effulgence of 
ſplendor that ſurrounds him. Such cir- 
cumſtances as theſe; appropriated to any 
other object within the whole compaſs of 
- natiire, would be viewed as inditations of 
al itivetitive faculty, great indeed; but un- 
controuled in its operations, and unaided 
by that power which maintains conliſtency | 
in every form delineated by the mind. 
Here then we obſerve 'the provinces of 
the two ſuperior faculties in producing 
| * M 3 ſub- 
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ſublime Compoſition: placed in diſtinct 
points of view. As the former, therefore; 
conceives the original idea, ſo when this 
bas been reviewed by the ünderſtanding 
with approbation, it ſuggeſts an expreſſion 
adapted to convey it with ſuitable energy. 
Hence it happens, that though we often 
meet with flimſy thoughts clothed in pom- 
pous language, and rendered by this diſ- 
proportion conſpicuouſſy ridieulous, yet 
we rarely, ot never obſerve a thought, 
conceived with genuine ſublimity, to be 
disfigured by mean and inexpreſſive epi- 
thets. The ſame intellectual power that 
riſes to elevated ſentiment, preſeribes like- 
wiſe an expreſſion adequate to its majeſty; 
- as well as the colouring, or imagery, cal- 
culated to make the moſt vivid impreſſion. 
Contemplatd as the parent of the marvel- 
lous and admirable, the influence of im- 
agination is by no means to be limited to 
the invention of what is grand in ſenti- 
ment, or to the perſonification/ of What is 
inanimate in nature. Theſe are, indeed, 
che themes that require her moſt ſtrenuous 
ö een But when we trace to this 
Ji} | ? IN power 


power likewiſe, as to ita original ſouree, 
the election of well appropriated language, 
it ought to be remembered, that we aſcribe 
no greater effect to it than the paſſions, 
taken ſeparately, ſhare with it in common 
each of which dictates a diſtinct expreſſion, 
in proportion as it is gentle, or forcible; 
languid, or impetuous; by which, as an 
invariable criteria, we ern dag of | 
the / character or temper. -.- 4 Ban 
We maſti not — mee that 
this happy coalition of noble objects and 
ſignificant diction, whoſe concurtence is 
neceſſary to give ſublimity either to ſenti- 
ment or deſcription, can be perfeclly ob- 
tained, even by the united effort · of both 
intellectual powers, while unimproved by 
ſtudy, experience, and practice. Art, in 
ae to complete this character, muſt. im- 
8 and an — cught to. be. ſo vel] Ac 
- gquainted with the manner of forming this 
combination in particular inſtances, as that - 
his on practice may be regulated by the 
theory he hath gained from experience. 
TO n it is, W n 
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true ſublime fo uncommon; and ſo difficult 


an attainment. The irregular grandeur 


of a Gothic edifice, at the ſame time that 
it. exeites admiration, reminds us of an 


| uncultivated age, and of a people yet un- 
acquainted with the effects ariſing from a 
graceful aſſemblage of correſponding parts. 
There is a wildneſs here which pleaſerh, 


as an imitation of nature in ſome of her 
rudeſt productions; but we" behold” with 
equal aſtoniſſiment, and witli higher ap- 


probation, a performance in this kind, 
finiſhed by the exquiſite ſtrokes of an art 
concealed from our inſpection, and wrought 


{though we perceive not the means) from 


models in which the union of grandeur 


and regularity forms the a n 
| to perfection. #t 


II. Theſe difervations on. 8 Ane 
in Compoſition, will be elucidated when 


we conſider the various means by which 


this great character of the art is conſtituted. 
A little reflection will tonvince us, that 
ſublimity ariſeth from combinations, fo 
diverſified both of language and fentiment 


in the varidus ſpheres of Compoſition, aa 
7 Rs 4 | 


— be diſoovered by e 
cannot be reduced into a regular ſyſtem, 
Some of theſe, however, it may here be 
proper to point out and exemplify, as well 
as to ſhow in what manner the true may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the Fa//e ſublime, in 
order at the ſame time to direct a mind 
ambitious of acquiring this excellence, to 
the path that leads to it; and by detecting, 
from compariſon, the errors of falſe repre- 
ee en mee, de its 
awoi dance. 

3 n eee, Fuel 
| ſublime, when the imagination ſeizing op- 
polite | cireumſtances, two ſubjects for in- 
ſtance, in the extremes of magnitude and 
littleneſs, of elevation and meannels, placeth 
the former in an exalted, and both in a 
pictureſque point of view, by bringing 
theſe immediately into compariſon. I 
4. believe (ſays Socrates, in the celebrated 
«dialogue formerly referred to) that this 


s earth is an immenſe body; and to x ſu- 


« perior Being (as he afterwards deſcribes 
1 one) looking down upon it, we, who 
6 W 88 the countries that lie betwixt 
A ocren 66 the 


* 
[ 
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«the river Phaſis; and che Pillars of Hers 
et cules; .appear: ſcattered on the coaſts of 


the Mediterranean like ants or frops;'as 


< we" behold them gathered in parcels 
About a lake *. There is "ſomething 
moble in the idea exhibited here of the 
world in general; and the contemptible 
Hgure which many powerful nations:make, 
when compared with it, raiſes our concep- 
tions of - its extent and magnificence as 
work worthy of its Divine Architect! The 
Being who looks on, likewiſe, we are dif- 
poſed to admire as ſublime aud glortus, 
in the fame proportion as thoſe whom he 
contemplates are deemed to belittle and 


inſignificant. A beauty of the ſame Rind, 


but incompatrably more exalted,” ehafac- 


deriſeck the following paſſage in the werk 
of a celebrated modern poet, Where the 


—_— dy o one e oke of his muſterly: pehicil, 


en eee ee r | 
bin tre pipes; pages 32am ane, Per a 
eren T4vs fragte ü er TMA . 1 TOW: pl 
Tp2xove Tipu Tv Sanarras ute. N Ka. a N 


off ToAXe; & oN Nel role relg Toro ae "GAIA. 
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appears ineffably | glorious from compa- 
riſon wich the moſt ſplendid of his works. 


O rn whoſe und from. did darkneſs truck 
» That part the sus. rr 7 


This glorious orb of light, 1 as 
a ſpark. ſtruck out at once by the word. of 
the Deity, Placeth. the Creator in a point 
of view inconceivably more ſublime than 
could have been attained by any detail, 
however animated, of his perfections. 
Viewed in oppoſition to the higheſt of his 
viſible works, which diſſolves before him 
into nothing, the mind is filled by this. 
circumſtance with an idea as. worthy of 
"Its original as it is FE for it to con- 
ceive. 
"Ada great object is uus th 10 i 
off to the higheſt advantage by being 
placed in oppoſition to an inferior one, 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome real or ſuppoſed re- 
ſemblance, ſo in other caſes, when original, 
to be placed in a ſublime light is leſs dig- 
nified, and the imagination of the painter 
muſt ſupply | its deficiencies by colour and 


| .» Night Thoughts, p. 2. 
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expreſſion; it is yet rendered exalted | by 
« happy diſpoſition of ſome preceding cits 
cumſtances, without-which we'ſhould have 
perceived in it nothing extraordinary. 
Thus when Hector is bing to part from 
Andromache, after many tendet antt na- 
total expoſtulationt, the poct auß, 


eee pont pub GAers 11! b 
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_ having faid, the glotions chief-reſymes  : 
His en be black with due, 


„Por. 
But what @ may ; be atked)? is there great 
in this deſcription of the Trojan heroe? — 
We muſt look for this purpoſe, into the 
preceding interview, in which we ee this 
 Wuftrious prince taking a laſt and melan- 
holy farewel of his wife and A in a 
ſcene of mingled. tenderneſs and magna- 
nimity; where; after having given a looſe 
to the ſofter paſſions, and appeared the 
tender father and affectionate huſband, he 
reaſſumes the character of the hero, and, 
expreſſing his ambition to be foremoſt i in 
defending his country, puts on his helmet, 
and goes, with unſhaken fortitude, to the 
- battle, 


This 
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This happy diſpoſition of circumſtances 
as it gives dignity: to an incident, other 
wiſe inconſiderable in deſoription, ſa; in 
narration it renders a character truely ſub- 
lime; and ſentiments, otherwiſe merely 
philoſophical, the peculiar objects of ad- 
miration.— Socrates, reaſoning; againſt the 
fear of death, and coolly running the com- 
pariſon 'betwixt what we enjoy in this life, 
and what we conceive of the next, appears 
merely in the light of an excellent philo- 
ſopher. But Socrates, juſt- condemned to 
death himſelf, by a; ſentence flagranthy 
unjuſt, entering calmly into the examina- 
tion of this queſtion before his judges , 
without expreſſing fear, anger, indig- 
nation, or reſentment ; this great man 


After having ſaid that the friendly ſpirit which. 
prevented, him ſram purſuing upon other oceaſons 
what was unfit, had given him no warning upon the 

eſent, he concludes, that this being looked upon hi 
Sead a8 an happy event. Tits: he "Or by a t. 
ſophical inveſtigation. 3 
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ape endea- 


endeavouring to prepare his accuſers for 
meeting death with intrepidity when their 
own turn ſhould come , and requeſting 
of them to puniſh his children after him, 
ſhould: theſe prefer opulence to virtue , 
appears in a light almoſt divine. Every 
ſentiment is ineffably dignified by the cir- 
eumſtances in which he is placed; the 
vbhole action is ſublime in the higheſt de- 
gree, and the man appears exalted above 
the common level of humanity.” It is a 
conduct of this kind upon which not only 
men, but even the gods themſelves, were 
ſuppoſed to look down with admiration. 
A deſcription (particularly in the higher 
2 hag of :paetry, where a» ſeries of 
actions are related) becomes wonderfully 

| eg by u the 30 Sn _ * 1 * _ 
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ddeciite” illuſtration e. This insthoc b 
obtaining ſublimity is put in practice uni- 
verſally by all writers who dwell on great 
and magnificent objects. It is, however, 
as difficult to reach this fimmit of excel- 
lence by the preſent,” as by any means 
whatever, becauſe che image that conveys 
to us ſuch an object ought to be equal at 
leaſt, if not in ſome reſpects ſuperior to its . 
original. The underſtanding of an author 
likewiſe, never appears more conſpicuous 
in this high ſphere of Compofition, than 
when it directs him upon ſome occſions 

to avoid eompatiſon of what kind ſoevet, as 
tending to depreciate, rather than exalt that 
do which no illuſtration can be adequate f. 
neo r $4 nige 43. TDuhat 


L « 1007 8 N (fays © a Fenchel critic Vid ro- 
priety on che ſubject of Muſtration) aflez ordinaire- 
ment, par des comparaiſons & Fon sen ſert pour mieux 
faire eoneevair ce que l'on propoſes; & pour en donner 
une juſte idee. Elles ont deux qualities eſſentielles; 
la premiere eſt, que la choſe que Von: y emplaye ſoit 
plus eonnue, & plus aiſee A concevoir que celle que 
Lon veut Faire connoitre par ſan moyen: & la ſeconde 
eſt qu! ib y ait an jute dapport ente lun & Laute.“ 

Boſſu du Poste Epiques livuvi. ebap. Je? b 11007 
+ What gnather, eritio of the lame · tation · with the 
former, obſerves of the poetic fable, may be applied 
| here 
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That the image which is applied. to ſet 
a; great action or perſonage before our 
below its original, will be acknowledged, 
if we reflect that the narration of any 
tranſaction, ho animated ſoever, cannot 
affect us ſo ſrongly as if we had either 
been eye witneſſes of, or perſonally in- 

tereſted in the event; and in order ag 
much as poſſible to compenſate for this 
deficiency, images are ſelected tliat impreſs 
a vivid idea, of their original patterns upon 
che mind, and by exceeding the truth, 
excite in us nearly the ſame ſenſations 


with Which we ſhould have beheld it. By 
following out this train of obſervation, we 
may diſcover the origin of poetic licence 
(as it is called), and contemplate it in a 
much more gde and philoſophical light 


— * * N ” * — —— ” 2 TY 


bers Wind Ned propriety wo its images. «La fable 
doit encore avoir deux qualitez pour eſtre patfaite: 


elle doit eſtte merveilleux, & elle doit eſtre vrai ſem · 
bable. Elle devient digne d'admiration par la pre: 
miere; & elle devient digne de creance par la ſeoondo. 
Quelque merveilleuſe' que foit la fable elle ne fera 
point d'effet ſi elle. n'eſt vraiſembable, Re.“ gd 
r tom. ii. ee 
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than is uſually. done, That dignified per- 


ſonages, great actions, momentous tevo- 


lutions, Or aſtoniſhing 7 events, might | be 


diſplayed for the purpoſe of exciting a 


virtuous emulation, and of arreſting atten- 


tion by ſtrokes of maſterly eloquence, 


images are made uſe of whoſe tendency 


principally is to exalt the imagination, or 


to awaken the paſſions proper to be 


wrought on. While we are conſcious of 
the end for which theſe are applied, reaſon, 
in this caſe, overlooks à diſproportion be- 
twixt the image and the object to be i- 
luſtrated, which it would have cenſured in 
another as impertinent and injudicious. 
Thus it was ſoon obſerved, that the end 
of portic repreſentation could not be effec· 


tuated unleſs an indulgenee was granted 
of the kind here mentioned. This indul- 


gence therefore, has in all ages been per- 


violated by circumſtances abſurd and in- 
credible, the mind conſiders à certain di- 


- ] 1 a 7 ] | a and . ] | 
ening the impreſſion of the whole, bs 
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There is no perſonage of poetic ſtory, 
either ancient or modern, deſcribed with. 
higher colouring, and in a greater variety 
of attitudes, than the Satan of Milton. 
- Yet when he is compared by this ſublime 
genius (in different parts of his work) to 
the fun” in eelipſe , to a eomet f, to a2 
planet , and even to Atlas or Teneriff 9, 
it is obvious, that theſe capital eircum- 
ſtances are mentioned rather as their ſplen- 
dor, their portentous appearance; their 
magnitude, and their ſtability, ſerve to 
convey, in different points of view, ſome 
idea of the attributes that are aſcribed to 
him, than as theſe exhibit the exact pro- 
portions of his ſtature, the real expreſſion 
of his anger, or the unconquerable firm- 
neſs of his ſtrength and reſolution. We 
admire the grandeur of that imagination 
which repreſents its object in ſo many 
noble and pictureſque attitudes, without 
either conceiving it to be fully equal to 
the compariſons: in IF eireuaſianee,: or 
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deing offended: becauſe we obſerve ſome 
inequality. The caſe is indeed different, 
when this inequality takes place in the 
illuſtration as falling below the original. 
The end of Poetie deſeription (Which 18 
intended, as we formerly. obſerved, to ſup- 
ply the emotions excited by perſonal 1 Ins 
ſpeckion) is loſt in this inſtance; and a 
charaQer- intended to raiſe admiration, ex 
cites no other paſſion than that of ridicule, 
It is (as we obſerved formerly) a proof f 
an author's underſtanding. to avoid all 
compariſon; when the perſon or thing de- 
ſeribed is either ſuch as his imagination 
can illuſtrate by no adequate image, or 
when it is ſo great as that any illuſtration 
muſt neceſſarily fall below it. There are, 
indeed, few things capable of being illuſ- 
trated,” to which the genius of Milton was 
inferior. The Deity himſelf, only his 
judgment repreſented as ſuperior to whats . 
ever falls within the compaſs of human 
inveſtigation. His ſtrokes are therefore 
here as cautious and timid, as in other 
inſtances thele . are daring and maſterly. 
fr OY 2M: 
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A very high degree of ſublimity is oftel 


obtained by a ſudden and abrupt inter- 


Pe *. f . e err ſeize the 
b issing- 


n —— FF 

This method of be ſublime, acquires its 
excellence principally N exciting ſurprize, which 
an interrogation,” or à ſetics of theſe, may awaken, fo 


as to make a very powerful impreſſion. Here we myſt 


| take care, however, not to include, under the deno- 


mination of ſublimity, ſuch ſtrokes of "eloquerice 
as may have ſtrength and pathos, thougb without that 
character of juſt elevation which -conſtitutes this ex- 
cellence. - Without keeping this diſtinction in our 

eye, we ſhall be apt to'confound with each other cha- 
racters of Compoſition perfectly diſtinct; and what 
we. do not thoroughly comprehend, we cannot hope 
ſucceſsfully to imitate.” Quimiltan, diſtinguiſhed as 
ke uſually is by exquiſite taſte as well as accurate dif- 
ernment, ſeems ſomewhat inadvertently to have fallen 
into this miſtake, by an. example be produceth of ſub- 

Umity from an oration of Cicero. Having made 


much the fame diſtinction betwixt a compasiſon and 


tranſlation, as figures of rhetoric, which, we have 
found Ariſtotle making betwixt an image and a meta- 
phor, b. I. ſe&. vi. p. 112. he proceeds to obferve, 
that a wonderful degree of ſoblimity i is often obtained 
by the tranſlation as it is called, i. e, the giving life 


and aQtion to an object wholly inanimate. The fol- 


low ing bold interfogations, addreſſed to Tubero, he 


produceth as an |cxaniple —* Quid enim tuus ille 


Tubero deſtrictus in acie Pharſalica gladius age bat? 
Cujus latus ille muero rand "Qui ſenſus erat ar- 


* A morum 


” 
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imagination at once by employing this 
figure; and when his-own' mind is filled: 


with the grandeur of ſome idea, may exalt 
in the ſame manner that of another, with- 
When the great rokr, formerly. men- 
tioned; is going to paint the combat of 
Michael and Satan, as if at a loſa ta con- 


s n 
exclaimsg! > £2292: ue 


ey 


W ho, though. with the tongue 55 dit 
Of angels, can relate, or ta what, things 
* Liken 9 canh, conſpicuous, that Yo uſe £29 
— * imagination to 155 beight 


god-like power ?— nt TR 8 
Wie mentidiing any particulic” dir 
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morum ne —— Quintil. lib. vii. 
dap. e eee a paſſage is un- 


doubte dly fron 8 and maſterly in an eminent degree. 


But is it not an 


that ſwells and ele; imagination ? Theſe are 


| Bs es that Bear tos ne to be a, MSP as different; : 


t” that can ou be obtained by bringing to the 
ſtandard of cettain / eſtabliſhed! rules, every example 
that falls | our cogniſance, ag We ſhall 2 

able to refer every effect to its proper principle, [ 
pere our deciſons. 41 


* | W the 


vey his idea with eee * 


| Euſtis? Here, reletinig to thE Eomlaranits, 


linſtance rather bf the bold that ani-/ 
N than of the grand 
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che author leads uz to form the higheſt 
notion of hein mutual ability, and. intereſta 
us ſirongly in ithe event ofha tranſaction 
upon which che enters with :{o much ſo- 
lemnity, and to the fulki deſoription of 
which hè repreſents oreated intelligencelas 
inadequate. It would be improper ito mul 
tiply examples of iſublimaty obtained by 
this figureʒ as after having the track 
| pointed out, every reader of Keen 
will ſuggeſt theſe for himſelf. 5 
The laſt, and principal fouree of real 
grandeur in Compoſi ition, conſiſts of bold; and 
animatgd perſoflifcations. By this figure a 
KD pe) alten laced in f light the moſh 


Pertecziy deff gun a5 i; becomes pics 
tureſque, and opens two inlets of pleaſure. 


by gratifying) at the Jame>time.the ima- 

Sination and the ſenſes; ” ff I. ig on, this ac= 
count, that two of the moſt beantifyl pieces 
of antiquity: are ſo much and ſo Juitly | 
eſteemed ; 1 mean the Hercules of Pro- 
dicus, and the noble portraiture, . Cees, 
We have, in à former work, conſidered 
this noble ſigure in à "philoſophical light, 
| and have endeavoured t. to > account, for its 
2111 4 vi various 
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various effect to which we here refer; 26 
ſuperſeding aw enlargetnent *, We need 


only at preſent to obſerve, that as the ſub- 
lime in almoſt every caſe requires the pic- 
tureſque to be united with it, and is per- 


fected by this combination, the laſt men- 


tioned character is never more completely 
obtained, than when imperſonated figures 
are placed before the: imagination witli 
their proper inſignia, and are repreſented 
as producing their natural effects. To the 
union of thefei! eireumſtances in Compo- 
ſition, we hall find, up̃on recollection, that 


cient and modern genius, owe all their 


impreſſion. Of this the winds in the 


Aneid xuſhing at the command of their 
ſovereigu to: ſwell the agitated ocean f; 


the deities, in the Iliad, occupying every 


department af nature, and animating every 
action af th ꝓoem I the angels, in the 


Patadiſe Loſt, weilding the elements, and 


2 — creation from its baſis '$ 


n 
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or (ta mention perſonifications more pers 
fectly allegorical) the figure of Melancholy, 
in Pape's Eloiſa to Abelard “; of Night, 
in the Complaint of Young f; of tho 
mountains 4, the ocean, and the deluge 98, 
in the Sacred writings, afford ſtriking and 
remarkable examples. In each of 'thefe; 
taken ſeparately, and in many others of 
the ſame kind, great objects, particular 
| empreſſions, and/cappripyiated:-coloring; 
form a combination which we furvey with 
aſtoniſhment, and vrhoſe eff upon a ſuſ- 
ceptible mind is little inferior to that 
which would baren Wen beholding 
the originalss. Dan Jg 
The great art of rateltrig either figures 
imperſonated for exciting admiration, or 
even inanimate objects pictureſque, lies in 
to be | diferimanating muſt be particular. 
It is the ſame in eloquence, when an oratdr 
attempts to awaken the paſſions, | The 
ame. expedient muſt be uſet to HO 


. nr 
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the 


the heart in the laſt inſtance; which ſeizeth 
the 1tnagination in the former. We may 
judge an object ta be great from a deſcrip- 
tion which by no means render it pie- 
tureſque, in the ſame manner as we may 
comprehend the general purport of obſerv- 
ations, when we ' deſcend not to minute 


2 


an immenſe track of country, or in general 


any object of untommon magnitude, we 


acknowledge to be great in the common 
ſenſe of that word. But it is by the ſhadow 


trembling on the diſtant lake, by the cedar 


eagle hovering like a ſpeck above its ſum- 


mit? it is by:theſe-circumiſtances/ that the 


| whole: becomes pictureſque ; and the figure 


is e eee r. a ſingle 


tion, Wee eee its red height, 


and productions. When, on the other 


band, the mind is to be powerfully im- 
preſſed, and the heart to be penetrated by · 
energktical repreſentation; this purpoſe is 


_ accompliſhed more effectually by one 


pointed appeal, by one ſtrong, fignificant, 
WE 9 85 55 and 
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and particular expreſſion, thawiby::al ges 
neral enumeration, though conducted witli 
the utmoſt accuracy, of all the motives by 
which the heart of man ought» tos be 
touched; and his practice to be regulated. 
Such. is the diſtinctian which the mind al- 
ways. makes betwint what is approved 
ſolely by the underſtanding, and what is 
felt by the heart. e leni ne 
At will here naturally be aſked, by what 
means has this particularly its effect? 
The mathematieian, who meaſures exactly 
the height and dimenſions of a mountain, 
and the poet who paints it, obtains each 
his purpoſe by being particular; as the 
philoſopher in the: ſame manner who enu+ 
merates motive of eonduct, deſcends from 
general; to more more minute diſquiſition in 
order to impreſs. more powarfully, the 
truth of certain propofitens;y But here 
bes the difference betwixt the faculty of 
reaſon operating by itſelf, and combined 
- with, imagination,” ſo as to conſtitute diſ- 
cergment-: In the one caſe the mind can- 
not, bythe moſt elaborate reſearch; obtain 
that purpoſe, Which 1 in the other one maſ- 


bus | terly 


terrly ſtroke inſtantly effectuates, without 
the province of this laſt power (as we have 
already. ſcen 6) to ſogzeſt immediately 
every circumſtance that tends to place its 
object before the i imagination in the moſt 
ſtriking point of view, and every motiye 
that warms, agitates, and penetrates the 
heart. A; great perſonage, therefore; re- 
preſented as a principal. actor in ſome in- 
tereſting tranſaction, moves at the ſame 
time in a,dignified ſphere; and is rendered 
conſequence of certain happy expreſſions 
throyn into his countenance, an attitude 
juſ ly conceived, or an enterptize ſuitably 
adapted zin: Which: inſtances the hand of 
a conſummate artiſt is indicated from the 
choice, of; circumſtances. that carry ſub- 
limit; tots; utmoſt; height by uniting it 
with, the pictureſque: and animated, 9 ten 
The grand, in the art here examined, 
conſidered as it hath thus been with re- 
as W and to. dhe vatiduis 
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combinations by which it is conflituted/ 
in order to produce its proper effect, ought 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the bombaſt or 
tumid, as it is called, which aſſumes upon 
many occaſions ſo nearly the appearance 
of genuine ſublimity, as to impoſe almoſt 
equally upon the inexperienced, as upon 
thoſe who are really defecive in diſcern- 
ment. We ware as ready to miſtake a 
ſeeming, for a real character of Compo- 
fition, as we are in life to give à man 
credit for certain virtues, who has ſhadow 
Withous ſubſtance, and it is by experience 
only that we are undeceived of both. In 
order to prevent ſuch a deception in the 
preſent caſe, let us enquire what is un- 
derſtood by bombaſt Compoſition; and by 
what eriteria it is to he knawõꝗ- . 
As we have ſeen that the true ſublime 
demands an union of noble ſentiments 
and elevated expreſſion; thie falſe it is ob- 
Vous, muſt argue a defect ef either! or 
both characteriſtici : In general, we inay 
| obſerve on. this ane en even 


appearance of this” Treat ache Which 
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ſo nearly reſembles its reality; yet when | 
he diſcovers. upon recolleftion, that the 


pamp of language is elaborately diſplayed 
to ſet off either trite ſentiments, or inade- 


quate objects, he will conclude that the 


affectation of grandeur is then predo- 


minant, and that the turgid takes place of 


the genuine ſublime, Expreſſion, there 
fore, is faid- to be bombaſt when it is 
wrought up in a manner' which the judi- 


cious reader perceives to be the effect of 
art rather than of nature; when much 

labour is beſtowed to collect together 
ſounding words and ſtrong epithets, Which 


pour upon the mind at once, and, like the 
noiſe of a torrent, are calculated rather to 
ſtun than to exalt it. Vulgar ideas con- 
veyed in elaborate periods; images far 
etch Dae, or eee * 
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ſtrained epithets, and deſeriptions rendered 
ſhocking by -nnetital enn ®, 


Big # * 131 1 # | expreſſes 
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Week Dag. This tumid and unappropriated image 


4 conveys to the mind of the reader no diſlinct idea of 


the action to which it is applied, and is beſides 
wrought up with improper circumſtances. In order 
to have rendered it properly adapted to the Pharailce's 


ſituation, the ſhip ought to have been daſhed on à 


rock, in conſequence, of. the mariner's abſurd, confi. 
dence and precipitance. This man. likewiſe, is not 
condemned for the offence of his tongue, but for the 
temper of mind that prompted to this tranſgreſſion. 

In order to have A, 175 idea of the fault men · 
tioned } in the text, let us o ſerve i in what matfner three 
of the moſt celebrated ancients have deſcribed' the 


| Fame action. Homer ſays, that the horſes who drew 
Heccor's chariot, flew: with great velocity ſrom * | 


left to the right wing of the battle. 
| Eraiforrer vexuas Tr xa: aomidac, apart ＋ Abel ay} 
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This deſeription is wrought up * ſtrong and pie- 
tureſque circumſtances; 3 but as the judgment of the 


| poet prevented, him from carrying it on to too great 


length, it preſents only to the mind a general idea of 
the laughter and deſolation attending on battle. 


Virgil! is full more cautious : when — flies Front 


* 
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one fey of, Ge bete mis wo egarenye the death th | 
of Pallas, he fay s only 3 
Proxima BOING? meilt g gladio, Mee per agmen 5 | 
Ardens limitem agit ferro! 7 Eneid. lib. x. || 
But Statius, deſcribing his hero i in the ſame point of 1 
view, lenkthens out the detail very. improperly i in this | | 
place, and by attempting tobe more eircumſtantiał | 
than the other, introduceth ſtrokes which tumid epi- 1 
thets, and a falſe grandeur of. dition, render equally. | 
ſhocking and unnatural, 1 
- Hos jam ighorantes'teret impius hath at M 
Vulnere Tſemineces; (nec devitare ſacultas) 
Venturum ſuper ora vident, jam lubrica 3 
Fræna, nec inſiſti madidus dat temo, rotzque 
Suanguine difficiles, & tardior unguls feli 2) | 
- Viſceribus:.tunc ipſe.furens, in morte relicta | 
Spicula, & e mediis extantes offibus, haſias 1 
Auvollit. vide animæ, aum ſequuntur. 
hæbaid. lib. vii. 
The ſeeling 97 * from ſuch a picture as this, 
and a regulated imagination rejects it with horror. 
There is, likewiſe, a certain decorum of character to 
which an author ought to attend in the expreſſion of 
certain paſſions or actions. Circumſtances that are 
natural and proper in ſome ſituations, are indelicate 
and ſhocking in others. A warrior in the: height of 
his rage, upon being ſeized and reduced to ſervitude; 
by an enemy, might call upon lions and tigers to tear 
to pieces, rather than drag out life in inglorious 
bondage, But thts Og? in the mouth. of a Jadys 


in 
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which conſtitutes the falſe ſublime. Theſe 


are indications of an imagination vigorous 
but diſtempered, and in a mind void of 
that ſenſibility which reaſon contributes 
to impreſs on a ſuſceptible heart, pro- 


ducing ſuch effects as theſe faculties, when 


juſtly combined, render objects of horror. 
It may be obſer ved here, that this propen- 


ſity to ſwell out every circumſtance by 


falſe colouring, and thus to exceed the 
proportions of nature will diſtinguiſh the 


man directed by it from another whoſe 
mental powers are balanced with juſter 


equilibrium, as much when both are em- 


| ae ot in e dove ate object before 


1 neee 


in any cafe wither] is trained and ünnathral, as 


violating the ſoftneſs of the female character. When 


one of Ariofto's heroines ſays, therefore, l 


—ů— queſto il lupo, il leon, Forſo 

| Venga e la tigre e ogn' altra r 
Di cui Vugna mi ſtracci e franga il morſo, 

E morta mi ſtraſcini a la ſua tava. Cant. x. 
this diſcourſe is extravagant, and this expreſſiom in- 
flated, when we conſider the perfon who pronounceth 
it. In other circumſtances the ſame ſtrokes might 


have been highly intereſting and pathetic; The reader 
Will find many other examples of this kind in the Or- 


| Kindo, probably occaſioned by the manners of ' an age 
"_ TO refined, ' - $554 
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the mind, as When their ſubjects are dif- 
ferent. We have adduced an example of 


this in the preceding note. It is by com- 
paring in this manner repreſentations of 
the ſame kind at leaſt, if not preciſely of 


the ſame things, that we judge from the 


ſureſt teſt, the effect produced by theſe," 
of their real value, or demerit; and when 
we have thus diſcovered the cauſe of a 
fault, unperceived formerly in the per- 
formance of another, the ſame diſcernment. 
leads us to correct it in our own. Ei; 


-Sbould-it:be-hevefſary.ai lay, dünm any: 


other rule for avoiding the tumid in Com- 
poſition (which to a man of true diſcern»! 
ment, is more diſguſting than any other 
blemiſh in the art, as indicating more con- 
ſpicuouſly a defective underſtanding) we; 
would adviſe a young writer to avoid, as 
much as poſſible, the peruſal of decla- 
matory works, which are very inadequate 


models, and yet are imitated by a man of 


genius with ſo much facility, as renders 
the trial agreeable. By falling into this 
manner, he will gradually learn to ſub- 
ſtitute words in the place of things; and 
Nek, II. O having 


* 


ment often conveyed: in it. The exterior 


having his eat filled with a ſounding pe- 
riod, will overlock the ſuperficial ſenti- 


attractions of the ſtyle of Compoſition, are 
aſſemblage of colours floating on the ſur- 
face of a ſtream impregnated with gold. 
With no other recommendation than & 
Beautiful outſide, they arreſt the eye of a 
young and uninformed ſpectator. He 
certain ſtriking arrangements, and may 
thus diſcover that they have their uſe. 
But it is by fearching the ſtream to the 
bottom, that he will be taught not to reject 
the original objects of his choice as wholly 
contemptible, but to conſider their com- 
parative. utility, and value them. n 
tionally. _ 

We 40 not, however; mem when we 
thus adviſe a man of genius to avoid-ſuch 
branches of Compoſition. in very early 
kfe as may render his own: expreſſion in- 
flated and turgid, to recommend the ſame 
_ cautious procedure when his taſte is pro- 

r formed, and when he. is able to 
diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſh | appearance from reality ſo 
juſtly as not to be impoſed upon by the 
former. In chis ſityation he will receive 


information from obſerving the faults, 
even of patformances excellent upon the 


whole; as he will at the ſame time judge 


and of the method moſt happily adapted 
to cotteò chem. Wich regard to the pre- 
ſent ſuhject more particularly, we may 
affirm wich: truth, that the ſame vigeur of 
imagination which directed improperly, 


produceth.tumid Compoſition, juſtly regu 


lated, , yould have rendered it ſyblime, 


ſuppoſed to .accompany either objecs. or 
{ſentiments | themſelves ſuperficial, -- or at 
leaſt ſuperficially examined. | But it is cer- 
tain, that the phraſe tumid or bomhaſt, 
applied to any branch whatever of the art, 
| indicates a certain diſproportion hetwixt 
the thing repreſented, and the words em- 
ployed for this purpoſe, and takes place, 


even when, the idea is really great and im- 
portant, as often as the diction by being 


dana heightened with ſwelling epi- 
— O 2 thets, 


The firſt gf cheſe, indeed, is commonly 


| 
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thets, is deemed to exceed that” natural 
NP which excludes ſuperfluity. '. 
It is univerfally acknowledged, that thi | 
genuine ſublime is no where to be met 
with in higher perfection, than in the 
Paradiſe Loſt. The ingenious author of 
the Life of Milton, imputes, and no doubt 
with truth, ſome part of that amazing 
grandeur which the imagination of this 
poet obtained, to his having indulged him- 
ſelf early in reading romances . But 
s along with the honey ſucked from theſe 
weeds,” ſome parts of their noxious 
quality would appear, likewiſe, to have 
tainted the Compoſition, even of this great 
genius. Hence ſome critics have cenſured 
his expreſſion as inflated, even when the 
moſt ſublime ideas are conveyed in it. In 
early life, therefore, what may have made 
ſome impreſſion upon ſuch a mind as that 
of this diſtinguiſhed poet, we may natu- 
rally judge to have an effect much more 
conſpicuous upon a genius of inferior 
ger ſuſceptible wk the ſame effect from 
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models improperly ſelected, and leſs able 
to detect their faults, or to reſiſt their in- 
fluence. A peruſal, which, upon che 
other Will produce the bad, without the 
good effect, and taſte will be vitiated in- 
ſtead of being juſtly directed by the falſe 
model of imitation that is placed before 

the mind. 3 
Upon the pry — mall — 
that culture, however conducted, can reach 
n directing to the attainment of ſublimity 
appears to be, that a man of moderate 
genius may be taught to diſtinguiſh with 
great propriety, the ſublime of ſentiment, 
or of 'deſcription, from that ſwelling die- 
tion in which neither upon examination is 
conſpicuous; , He may feel very power- 
fully, the effect ariſing from, that afſem- 
blage of circumſtances which gives gran- 
deur to Compoſition, and when he cannot 
accompliſh a complete, will be deterred 
from attempting a partial imitation. The 
inventive power likewiſe by the ſteady 
contemplation of objects calculated to call 
it out into exerciſe, may acquire an energy, 
{3099 0D O 3 | and 

1 R 


quiring a juſt idea of hat is truly fub- 
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and even compaſs ſuperior to that which 
nature, umimproved in this mantrer, would 


| bave enabled it to obtain.” Theſe gedu- 


Gtions, valuable in themſelves; are enhanced 
greatly by the additional knowledge whith 
a man of diſcernment gains by ſuch Ob- 
fer vation of the real ſtrength and proper. 
ſphere of his faculties. Falſe ideas of an 
excellence, or a partial repreſentation of 
it, engage a man at beſt in a fruitleſs pur- 


5 fuit, which; when followed out to the 


utmoſt, produce in him omy regret for 
not having thoroughly comptehended his 
work before he engaged in it. He, ere- 
fore, whoſe imagination is capable of 


making no extraordinary exertion, by ac- 


time, will learn upon trial to imitate only 
fuch beauties, as fall within his Phere 
while that perſon, on the oftier hand, who 
may have been fitted by nitite' 19 Join 
great conceptions with adequate exe 


Will find by being accuſtomed eurly to 


contemplate' what is truly admirable, che 
path to this excellence at laſt laid open to | 
Tn ien a ond of ftadying che 

| decoration 


gredient of it (a miſtake of which a yourig 
mind is naturally ſuſceptible) he will diſ- 
cover this taft to be whally af ſecondary 
 <onſequence, as Aways accompanying ele- 
vated ſentiment, and though often obtain- 
ing where this great charaQteraſtic is nat 
ts be met . eee vel 
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HERE appears, 4 n whe | 

a very cloſe affinity betwixt ſublime, 
which laſt term we underſtand ſtrength and 
energy, eithet of thought, of expreſſiog, 
or of both taken together. Theſe, how 
ever, take their riſe from very diſtinct 
exertions of the intellectual powers, and 
Compoſition is principally known by that 


n it exalts imagination le 
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forcible or ſtrenuous, on the contrary, by 
the ſtrength and duration of that impreſ- 
ſion which it makes either upon this 


power, or upon that of underſtanding. 


The one converſant always with the grand 
and magnificent, demands high colouring 
and copious illuſtration; the other is 
commonly moſt perfect in its kind when 
the feweſt words are employed, and is 
always weakened by diffuſion. A man 


of ſublime genius, deſcribing the fun as 


an object incomparably glorious, would 
dwell upon the extent and ſplendor of the 
orbs enlightened: by him: whereas an idea 
of his influence would be forcibly conveyed | 


by repreſenting the penetrating power of 


his rays in ſome particular inſtance. In 
"ſhort, a man may have ſtrength” of intel- 
lect who poſſeſſeth not ſublimity of ima- 
gination, though he who has completely 


obtained the laſt quality hath always a 


power of exerciſing the former. The 


ſublime analiſed into its principles, con- 


ſiſts of great ideas ſtrongly conceived and 
vividly painted; but a mind whoſe range 
1s col pg may carry con- 

| viction 


C.\ 
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viction to the judgment by ſtrenuous re- 
preſentation, or ſtrike remorſe to the re- 
coiling heart by a particular and forcible 
- This maſterly 3 of Coming 
is always the indication of exquiſite ſen- 
ſibility, and moſt commonly the reſult of 
it. This, obſervation admits of eaſy proof. 
The. impreſſion made by any repreſen- 
tation upon the mind of a reader, muſt 
undoubtedly bear a proportion to that 
which the original objects imprinted upon 
the thought of the author. We have here 
ſaid, that the one of theſe muſt bear a 


Proportion to the other, it muſt not be 


concluded that this proportion will be per- 
fect. Ideas, even when expreſſed with 
the greateſt energy, loſe always a part of 
their effect by being conveyed even in 
words that may be deemed moſt ſignifi- 
cant. The mind takes into its firſt 
draught certain objects, or particular 
ſtrokes, which it cannot delineate with 
adequate emphaſis (in whatever ſphere 
e we ſuppoſe it to be employed) 
1411 whole 
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whoſe abſence neceflavily weakens the in 
preſſion, and the effect of the hole. Ia 
proof of chis remark, ey Nee 
man who has made a trial of this kind to 
the teſtimony of experience; and thoſe 
whoſe powers are eapable of making the 
. moſt vigorous exertion, will probably be 
moſt ſenfible of its truth. A mind, there- | 


frore, whoſe feelings are weak, or whoſe 


powers though able to ſurvey objects ac- 
curately is but flightly impreſſed by them, 
may be rational or methodical, but can 
| Hever de intereſting ; and the ſecondary 
Impreſſion {as it may be called) fill falling 
Wort of the original, its work der- ert 
VE TORE to excite attention. 
We ſhall here conſider that energy of 
0 which: gives riſe to this firiking fig- 
nature of juſt Compoſition, as exerting its 
' Tnfſuence on the ſentiment, che dition, 
and illuſtrations or images, employed in 
the various branches of the art. After 
having viewed it in thefe lights, we ſhall 


: Endeavour to account for the inequality 


rd takes place in W inſtances in the 
8 Werkes | 
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works of the ſame author, characteriſed at 
one time by vigorous execution, as at 
others" by languot, and *imbedility. - "This 
win lead ys ee make ſome general remarks 
on the cauſes that deprive language of its 
due force in particular" eaſes; und on the 
method 'moſt proper to be uſed fot reis. 
ing, or fot correcting this weakneſßb. 

I. A thought; in any feld of Men 


tion whatever, is ſaid to be ſtrongly con- 


ceived when its ſignificance id ſuch” as to 
command attention, and to impreſs very 


powerfully that faculty eo whiek it is prin- 8 
cipally addreſſed. Sometimes, without 


having peraſed a work, ve may — 4 


epithet with propriety to the mind that 


conducts hypotheſes er theory only upon 


hearing this laſt repreſented, when we Gifs 
cover in it not novelty only, which of itſelf 


exeites no other ſenſation than that of fur 

priſe, but a certain ſtrenuotrs, and daring 
exertien of intellect, 'that indicates energy 
and vigom. "When we hear, for inſtance, 
of a philoſopher who undertakes to diſ- 


FO THE of matter, the novelty 
W 
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of the ſubject ſtrikes us with ſurprize, and 
we even expect ingenious diſquiſition in 


_ the n it. Refined inveſtiga- 


tion, metaphyſical, diſtinction, and. every 
indication of ſubtle. genius, we ſuppoſe 
will be diſplayed in ſuch a field; and upon 
meeting with theſe our expectations are 
gratified. But how different are the ideas 
excited upon hearing repreſented the plan 
of Burnet's Theory of the Earth — The 
ſhell of the globe burſt open at the deluge 
by che waters lodged within its cavity as 

in an immenſe xeſervoir; the rocks, moun- 
tains, precipices, promontories, iſlands 
formed i in different parts by. this, univerſal 
rupture; the very idea, however unphilo- 
ſophical, that is preſented 1 us of the pre- 
ſent earth as an immenſe ruin to be finally 

_  confumed. by the volcanos without, the 
combuſtible materials within, the ſun 
opening a paſſage to its centnal fire, and 
the earthquakes that unhinge its deepeſt 
foundations; ;——theſe, are thoughts whoſe 
formation indicates vigorous intellectual 
exertion; and as correſponding to 
that 
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that of the cauſes, whoſe” co-operating in- 
fluence will effectuate . um of 
the frame of nature *.! ! 

The force with which 8 in the 
conduct of an extenſive plan impreſs the 
mind, depends upon circumſtances that 
vary according to the purpoſe which the 
writer hath ultimately in view. Political 
obſervations on the manners of an age, are 
ſtrenuouſly conveyed to the mind when 
there is nothing peculiarly emphatical in 
the expreſſion, when an enumeration is 
made of the different ideas which the 
ſame objects excite in men animated by 
virtuous emulation, or enervated by luxu- 
rious effeminacy.—“ I have often heard 
« (ſays. Salluſt) that Quintus Maximus; 
Publius Scipio, and other eminent 
« members of the republic, uſed. to ſay, 
that when they gazed upon the ſtatues 
« of their anceſtors, their minds were moſt 


« vehemently excited to the practice of 
66. virtue. Not that the em i deu | 


8 


as See Sts he two o Diderratians upon the 
— and the neee 0 
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* into which it was moulded, poſſeſſed it 
e much power. But the memory of their 
- illuſtrious actions, impricted by this 
* conveyance an idea fo foreible and per- 
s,'manent upon the breaſis of theſe great 
- +. deſeendants, as never to be effaced until 
the ſame virtue had rendered their fame 
« as extenfive, and cheir glory equally 
complete Hut, on the other hand, (con- 
e tinues this Riſtorian) who is chere ef 
d us all, tainteſl as we are by corrupted 
4 manners, whoſe emulation extends any 
further than to the riches and magni- 

A ficenee of our aneeſtors? Probity and 
5 action are out of the queſtion. Even 
1 men of mean birth; who formerly ac- 
e quired diſtinguiſhed pre-eminence by 
their virtue, obtain in theſe times the 
© firſt. dignities of the ſtate; more by 
« theft and robbery, than by any com- 
eee pen * * a "We | have 


TA | — ONOT UE IEY EY "FIRE | 1 

Sy —— Iain Publium 
| Scipionem, ptæterea civitatis noſtræ pracaros viros 
folitos ita dicere ; quum majorum imagines intuerens 


tur, vehementiſſime animum ſibi ad virtutem accendi: 
OS ſcilicet 


here a ſtrong picture ſet, before us of the 
degenerate manners of the Romans in our 
hiſtorian's age. The particular example 
ſelected of effects pre uced on the minds 

of men in his, and in a former age, from 

viewing the ſtatues of their predeceſſors, is 
happily choſen for this end; and withour 
any exterior ornament of diction, conveys | 


a more forcible idea ef a people unge- 


fally emaſenlated by luxury, than the pom 


of rhetorieal declamation could ever have 


Preſented. Let us hear Demoſthenes. on 
the ſame. ſubject.—“ It is not (ſays heÞ 
«+ ſurpriſing that a warlike, active, inde- 
« fatigable prince, Philip) ſhould conquer 
a people who are. ſuſpended and irre- 
„ bolata, r DIP 
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7 n 
ſeilicet . ceram illam neque FA Wk tantam vim in 
 feſe habere: ſed memoria rerum geſtarum eam flam- 
mam egregiis viris in pectore creſcere, neque prius 

ſedari quam virtus eorum famam atque gloriam adæ- 


quaverit. At contra, quis eſt omnium his moribus- 


quin divitiis.& famptibus, non peabitate neque induf - 1 


tria cum majoribus ſuis contendat ? Etiam homines, 
novi qui per virtutem ſoliti erant nobilitatem ante · 
venire, furtim, & per latrocinia potius quam bonis, 
artibus ad imperia & honores * Saluſt. Ju- 
„ : 

« be 
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« be ſurpriſing, indeed, if you, who do 
nothing in war, ſhould conquer an 
« enemy who is attentive to all its opera- 
<« rations. This, Athenians, is aſtoniſhing, - 
* that you, who once attacked the people 
of Lacedæmon in defence of the liberty 
e of Greece; who generouſly transferred 
to others thoſe emoluments which you 
might have detained for your own uſe; 
« that you, in ſhort, who braved with 
« ſuch' intrepidity the dangers of war in 
their cauſe, ſhould now exert yourſelves 
« ſo indolently in your own! that having 
« riſked every thing formerly to fave 
e others, you now behold your own li- 
„ berty, and your own poſſeſſions, in the 
4 moſt imminent hazard, and are doing 
6 DR to one them +” In theſe 
examples 
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er by. = ſentiment, which, acquires 
ſuch ſtrength from the compariſon here car- 
ried, on, as muſt. have been felt univerſally, 
whatever, expreſſion had been ſelected to 
convey, it. The correſpondence of this laſt 
cireumſtance is an improvement to which 
we attend afterwards with ſatisfaction, 
when we obſerve the propriety with which 
embelliſhment of every kind is avoided in 
it, as the effect of ſo forcible and intereſt- 
ing an application muſt at leaſt have been 
weakened by ſuch an attempt, if not in a 
great meaſure ſuperſeded. 

In the conduct of philoſophical inveſti-. 
pation a thought acquires ſtren gth, and 
Is impreſſion made by it is rendered dur- 
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able when its energy is diſplayed in a 
climax juſtly conſtituted, the parts. of which 
are diſtinct, and the procedure rational. 
A frivolous queſtion connected remotely 
with ſuch a thought, but whoſe nature has 
not been ſufficiently comprehended, is 
ſhown likewife in à clearer and ſtronger 
light, by being ſiinply repeated after hav- 
ing carried on ſuch a repreſentation, than 
by any other method adopted for this 
purpoſe. It is difficult to ſeparate upon 
many "occaſions, queſtions that miniſter 
wholly to curioſity, from ſuch as tend to 
convey real information; and even when 
this diſtinction 1s made, the former muſt | 
be placed in a very conſpicuòus point of 
view, in ordet to deter men ſtimulated by 
a powerful paſſion, from engaging in en- 
quiries that can be brought to no ſatiſ- 
factory concluſion; though the mind is 
flattered in a very different manner when 
theſe are firſt ſet before it. How many 
profound metaphyſical ſpeculations of no 
emolument to the reader, who receives 
diſguſt inſtead of inſtruction from their 
5g and of great eee to the au- 
i tor, 
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thor, who, by launching beyond his depth, 
has made no other diſcovery than the de- 
fect of his own underſtanding ; how many 
of theſe might have been avoided, had ithe 
perſons einployed in them felt the effect 
of the following. nervous reaſoning of the 
Roman philoſopher, which ſhiow¾s the fri- 
volous nature of the ſubjects that have ſo 
long engroſſed their attention ! After hav- 
ing, in general, obſerved of the mind, that 
whatever ſubſtance that is which feels, 
thinks, lives, and animates the body; it 
muſt be celeſtial, and conſequently eternal; 

he illuſtrates his reaſoning by ſaying, that 
even the Deity himſelf we conceive only 
to be a Being diſengaged from all mate- 
rial obſtruction, endowed with a principle 
of eternal motion, which he communicates 
to all things. Of this kind (ſays he) and 
of the ſame nature is the human mind,— 
« But (replies ſome minute enquirer) where 
« js this mind, and what is it after all? 
« Apply (ſays our illuſtrious philoſopher) 
« theſe queſtions to thy own ſoul. —Canſt 
« thou anſwer them ?—No.—But becauſe 


6 '1 have not received "every faculty I 
* Pa. would 
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would wiſh to poſſeſs, doſt thou, there» 
« fore; forbid me to make uſe of ſuch as 
« are really conferred on me?—W hat the 
«mind percerves-not, its own form or 
+ appearance is of leaſt conſequence. It 
«perceives, undoubtedly, at all times 
« ſtrength, ſagacity, memory, action, ce- 
«. lerity.——Theſe objects are great, divine, 
eternal. After knowing thus much 
« of its nature, queſtions that regard its 
* countenance, and place of refidence, are 
not worth an anſwer *,” 
In this noble paſſage the author diſtin 
guiſheth, with true philoſophical ſagacity, 
the uſeful from the trifling and abſurd in 
an enquiry of the greateſt importance; 
and by a climax well- conducted, when he 
enforeeth the firſt mentioned 0 (hzc 


um. — 


—— — _ — — 


+. 10 Ubi 3 igitur, & nk eſt iſt mens?—Ubi tua 
& qualis ?—Poteſne dicere? An ſi omnia ad intelli- 

gendum non habeo quæ habere vellem ; ne bis quidem 

quæ habeo mihi per te uti licebit Non videt animus 

quod minimum eſt ſuam formam.—Vim certe ſaga- 

citatem, memoriam, motus, celeritatem videt. Hzc 

magna, hæc divina, hec ſempiterna ſunt.— Qua facie 
quidem fit, aut ubi habitet ne quzerendum quidem 
eſt.” Tuſcul. Diſput. lib. i. cap. 28. 
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finprefeth as r a: 
conviction of their utility, as of the frivo« 
ious nature of he others rendered more 

Conſpicuous by being placed in oppoſition. 


Uniting, therefore, the diſtinct characters 
of a philoſopher and an orator, he forcibly 
inculcates thoſe: traths- as an eloquent 
writer, which as a . 1 nnn 
to have importance. f 

II. Thus far we have cada? oh 


ee of juſt Compoſition, here ex- 
amined; as influencing various kinds of 


ſentiment, when unaccompanied with any 
uncommon energy of diction, or ſtrength 
of illuſtration. When theſe laſt concur 
with the former, as well in diſpoſition as 

in degree, che combination is perfect, and 
is known by the vigour and permanence 
of 1 its impreſfion, It is true, indeed, chat 
a ſentiment. ſtrongly” conceived commu- 
nicates a correſpondiſig emphaſis to ex 
preſſion at all times, in the fame manner 
as a paſſion powerfully excited, gives 
ardor and vivacity to the countenance. 
la certain inſtances, when a detail becomes 


„ deeply e. 
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deeply intereſting. and when an addreſs 

is pointed to the heart, no art, unleſs; it is 
very.: refined, ought{(as we have already 
ſhown *)-to:be made uſe of. A fe ſim- 
ple words, zuſt inſpired by the oeesſion, 
produce the full effect to be brought about 
in ſueh circumſtances as theſe; and an at- 
tempt to amplify or:illaftrate, would either 
weaken or! ſubyert[iits A man, feeling 
the preſſure of ſome great: affliction, will 
make uſe of few words; But the toro ex- 
tremes of perfect indifference, or abſolute 
deſpair, adopt none at all. A maſterly 
writer, therefore, will in the ſirſt caſe. em- 
ploy few ſtrokes, thaygh. theſe. ignificant 
and ſtrongly expreſſive, In conducting a 
poaſſion to the laſt, exceſs, he will know 
that all deſcription hath a boundary, aſ- 
ſigned to. it; and by acting like the 
painter, Who. gave Various expreſſions to 
the perſons attending the ſacriſice of Iphi- 
genia, but veiled the face of her father, 
he will finiſh a picture incomparably more 
animated in ſuch inſtances, than lan- 
Suage and i images could make WM 


OP vor T- ſect. vii. Note. IT 199 Qs 
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ut theſe obſervations relating to a few 
particular and very ſingular caſes, though 
they could not with-any propriety have 
been omitted, yet hade no Weight When 
referred to the more; uſual ſubjects of 
Compoſition, in which, thoughts that 'Aare 
recommended intrinſically: rather by their 
uſe than their. noyelty, and which though 
approved: by the power of underſtanding, 
pet impreſs, but ſlightly that of memory 
when retailed in unornamented expreſſion, 
acquire peculiar ſignificance by being con- 
veyed in emphatical language, or preſſed 
home by appropriated and, ſtriking illuſ- 
tration. It is principally by means of this 
energy, communicated to the he of Com- 
| poſition, that the two arts of eloquence 
and poetry, make impreſſions: more vigo- 

rous and permanent than any other. Nor 
ought the advantages derived from this 
circumſtance to he conſidered by the dif- _ 
paſſionate. philoſopher; as even of ſecon- 
dary conſequence, far leſs as frivolous 
and unneceſſary. If we allow that he is 
the moſt uſeful member of ſociety, whoſe 
thoughts by being ſtrenuouſly inculcated 
boo: abet 0) 2 of an 
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are moſt univerſally uſeful, a man whi is 

capable inthis manner of effectuating ſuch 
à purpoſe is in every valuable ſenſe pre- 

ferable to him whoſe ſentiments; however 
excellent in themſelves, are enervated by 

| feeble expreſſion] or rendered dry by being 

defectively illuſtrat el. 


It is univerſally acknowledged; that ge- 
nius never commands admiration more pow 


erfully than When it is employed u giving 
ſuch ſignifieance to an uſeful precept, of 

common ſentiment, as by ſeizing the fa- 
eulty of imagination makes a durable 


impreſſion upon that of "remembrance, 


When a thought is truly ſublime, or is 
ſtrongly marked by its originality, we ex- 
peat to meet with a correſponding energy 
in the dition, and look upon this as a 
neceſſary accompaniment. But the mind 
exerts a creative energy that is contem· 
plated with aſtoniſhment when we find it 
giving diſtinction to every idea that falls 
under its cogniſance; and when ſuch 
thoughts as we have often met with, and 
have as frequently neglected, are improved 
by paſſing through this intellectual _ | 
bic ſo as to inllucyce conduct, 


ha. 
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In order to produce the purpoſes here 
mentioned, it ought by no means to be 
conſidered as neceſſary, that we make uſe, 
upon alt rams of the figures or idioms 

3etry.”” Theſe," it is no doubt true, 
nien lajted to their objects with pro- 
prikty, contribute as much as any other 
means to accompliſh 'it effectually. "Though 
an important ' expedient, however this is 
not ma only one, and its uſe, though in- 
diſpenfable upon ſome occafions, would 
be unſuitable in many caſes, and inju- 


cicious. Thoughts, when conſidered as 
forming in in various combinations the parts 


of a comprehenſive plan to be detailed in 
Compoſition, will naturally be viewed 
either as ſupporting each other in a con- 
nected ſeries when the argumentation is 
cloſely carried on, or as ſtanding more 
looſe and detached, Vie a queſtion may 
require to be illuſtrated, and to be expoſed 
oy a variety of lights. In the firſt caſe, it 
is requiſite, above all other circumſtances, 
in order to convey. each of theſe as 


dau „a to the mind, that the 
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author ſhould make uſe of as few, words 
as may be conſiſtent with that Perſpicuity 
which ought to be his ultimate aim. Me- 
taphors he may and ought to adopt, be- 
cauſe theſe, when well applied, render an 
argument clear and. forcible at the ſame 
time. But while he is not ſparing of this 
figure, a judicious writer will ſtudy. to uſe 
it in the preſent inſtance, only when the 
idea thus enforced would have otherwiſe 
been obſcure, or ſo unimportant. as not to 
Rape f whe attention *, 25 Nor 1 is it injurioys 
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| which the figure here recommented is introduced 
Vich gteater force and propriety than in the excellent 
g work of Quintilian, to which. we have ſo. frequently 
referred. "This admirable critic, ſeems to have under- 
ſtood thoroughly both their nature and their uſe in 
Compoſition. We have already conf dered his defiui 
ton of a metaphor, and have: ſhown its - juſtneſs. | 
In the fixth chapter of. bis eighth 4 0508 ike. curious 
'xeader will find him treating this fubjbet at ' great : 
length, and illuſtrating bis remarks iy: numerous 
examples. To this, therefore, we refer him. Let 
us only obſerve, how juftly be has himſelf exem- 
Plified bis own rules. He ſays of this figure in gene · 
ri, that * admitted properly into Compoſition it 
: conveys 
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to the reputation of any author, however 
eminent, to affirm, that in a work of 
length, particularly of the argumentative 


kind, many ſuch ideas muſt neceſſarily be 


theſis, however paradoxical, the principles 
to which the mind originally recurs in 
order to eſtabliſn a concluſion, muſt be 
ſuch. as are univerſally intelligible; and 


erer 


conveys a an ideg more forcibly than, the words in whoſe 


it is fe placed. pi. Metaphora plus valere debet eo 
i expdlit/ Inſtit. ib. ii. c. 3. He mentions it 
likewiſe as a. means to render an object olear and intel ; 
Jail Lib. viii. cap. 6. Among many other pat; 
s of his work, which might here. be adduced as 
abbr the vonferwity that takes place betwixt his 
rules and his practice, the following, in which both 
Purpoſes are accompliſhed at once, is remarkable. 
1 Nee mirum (says bf ſpeaking of the action ot a 
orator) 6 eſta qus tamen in ali pus ſunt poſita mot 
tantum in animis valent, quum pictura tacens opus, & 
babilus ſemper 5uſdem ſic in intimos penetret afſectus, 
ut ipſatn vim dicendi nonnunquam ſupetare videatur.“ 
Inſtit. lib. xi. cap. 3. Nothing can be more appro- 
priated and forcible, than the language ; and illuſtration 
employed here. How vividly is the mind impreſſed 
with the effect ariſing from the real action of -a con- 
ſummate orator, perpetually varying when it recollecte 
dhe impreſſion made y__ it E one Jags attitude 
* in painting! 
| he, 
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he, who in 2 philoſophical diſquiſition 
calculated perhaps upon the whole to let 

in new light upon the mind, ſhould ex- 
pect to be entertained by the novelty of 
theſe contemplated ſeparately without re- 
gard to the ultimate purpoſe, would form 
an expectation that can never be gratified. 
It is not ſo much to the firſt principles 
laid down (which cannot be too ſimple 
and obvious) that we attend, as to their 
diſpoſition and tendency. to effectuate a 
certain end. As we are apt, however, to 
be fatigued by following out theſe at 
length, which make of themſelves no very 
ſtrong impreſſion, it is of great conſe- 
quence to an author, that his dition be 
rendered peculiarly emphatical i in this caſe, 
by a choice of ſignificant words, and by 
the beauty of expreſſive metaphors hap- 
pily interwoven, (if we may thus term it) 
in the compoſition, that theſe may be read 


Vith attention, and recollefted, "math, far 


cility. 
We 8 4 in a former Egon, adduced | 
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at the ſame time by rength and ſimplicity 
in hiftorical narration *. It is difficult to 
illuſtrate, in the ſame manner, our obſerv- 
ations on the moſt proper method of 
rendering expreſſion nervous in the con- 
duct of an argumentative detail; becauſe 
ſuch examples, in order to be complete, 
would run into too great length. Obſerve, 
however, in what manner one of the 
greateſt maſters of language, among the 
ancients, at the ſame time elucidates and 
enforceth a maxim by no means remark- 
able for its novelty; but rendered ex- 
tremely ſo by the expreſſive words that are 
ſelected to convey it. Speaking of the 
perſons that are beſt qualified for the pur- 
poſe of education, our author ſays.—44 In- 
primis evitandus, & in pueris præcipue 
magiſter aridus, non minus quam teneris 
adhue plantis ſiccum & fine humore ullo 
ſolum. Inde fiunt humiles ſtatim & velut 
terram ſpectantes qui nihil ſupra quotidi- 
anum ſermonem attollere audeant.— Ma- 
cies ile eee & e loco — 
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mitas eſt, —Quare mihi ne maturitas quis 
dem ipſa feſtinet, nec muſta in lacu ſtatim 
auſtera ſint, &c. Quintil. Inſtit. lib, ii. c. 4. 
It is by metaphors thus happily blended 
with the thought, and coaleſcing with it, as 
it were, chat every object becomes digni- 


fied and ſignificant; and we are led to ad- 
mire the genius of one man, endowed 


with this diſtinguiſhing talent, in the ex- 
preſſion of thoſe very ideas which in a 
performance diveſted of it would be deemed 
vulgar or inſignificant. In many caſes, 
however, it is no doubt neither proper 
nor indeed Practieable to preſerve this 
figured diction, particularly When a few 
obvious truths are laid down in the lan- 
guage wholly unornamented as the ' baſis 
of an hypotheſis. - The, fitteſt method of 
rendering - Compoſition nervous in fuch 
inſtances, is to make uſe of as few words 
as the nature of the ſubject will admit, and 
to avoid enlargements hen not abſolutely 
neceſſary. A writer of good ſenſe never 
diſcovers this quality more obviouſſy, than 
by appearing” always to know when he 
den gait laid enough. Redundant epithet 
he 
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he will ſhun, as enervating what it is ap- 
plied to ſtrengthen, and declamation as 
relaxing, attention, which is kept up by 
obſerving the end of a certain reſearch, 
advancing nearer as we proceed, and more 
as it were, within our reach. A ſubject, 
treated upon theſe principles, will pleaſe 
by coherence, when not diſtinguiſhed. by 
vigour of ſentiment; and language, where 
it cannot obtain the character of remark- 
able force, will yet have W A | 
gaining that of propriety. 

Thus far we have conſidered 1550 ob- 
ject of this ſection, as improving the effect 
of ſentiments that ſtand in cloſe connec- 
tion, and appear with the greateſt poſſible 
atlvantage in conſequence. of Hao 
expreſſion, 

When the 8 3 either AR 
greater energy themſelves, or admit in. 
certain inſtances of more copious and for- 
cible illuſtratſon, a defect of ſtrength in 
the Ryle of an author's Compoſition be- 
comes conſpicuous, in proportion as its, 
prevalence is required as expedient or ne- 
ceſſary. This character of the art, as 
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| appropriated more particularly to one ſpe- 
| cies of it than to another, and conſtituted 


by different means when the objects vary 
to which it is applied, we ſhall have occa- 
ſion afterwards to examine. Some ge- 
neral obſervations on theſe at preſent, it: 
may here be proper to introduſeG. 

1. It was formerly remarked, when we 
treated of the grand in Compoſition, that 
an object is often rendered ſublime by an 


happy diſpoſition of ſome preceding cir- 
cumſtances v. This we then attempted 


to confirm by examples. But the arrange 


ment of previous ideas, though it will 
ſhow us in any work whatever at what 


time the thought ought to have ſtrength, 


and the dition correſponding energy; and 
in conſequence of this diſcovery will make 
us immediately. ſenſible when either or 
both is deficient, yet imparts not vigour 


as in the preceding inſtance it may do 


ſublimity to an object. Yet by raiſing our 
expectations, it renders us particularly 


| en of _—_ ogra in m of 
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an author to which we owe a diſappoint- 
ment. Thus a philoſopher expoſing the 
futility, of an objection, an hiſtorian re- 
lating a, deſperate engagement; an orator 
ſumming; up his various arguments in an 
appeal required to be pointed, particular, 
and forcible ; theſe gratify our hope in- 
deed, when they acquit themſelves pro- 
perly ; but it is not to the diſpoſition. of 
preceding circum ſtances that either the 
thought or expreſſion owes its energy. 
It is wholly to the real force of the one, 
and to the correſponding propriety of the 
other, beth which we examine apart. 
The ſentiments of Socrates, therefore, 
communicated to his judges after he had 
been condemned to drink the. hemlock, 
acquire ſublimity from his peculiar ſitua- 
tion... We conſider this circumſtance, and 
pronounce theſe to be exalted. But when 
we come to examine the force of his rea- 
ſoning, and the words he makes uſe of as 
Juſtly or unequally adapted, it is quite an- 

other matter, We drop immediately every 
thought of his ſituation, and are inipreſſed 
only by the objects then contemplated, 
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It ought likewiſe to be obſerved, that 
the ſublimity which owes its origin to a 
| certain arrangement of previous incidents 
admits of degrees. It is true, indeed, that 
we expect the thoughts as well as the 
eonduct of 'a great mind tried with ad- 
verſity, to be dignified and conſiſtent. But 
ſhould theſe (the former particularly) be 
noble, though not aſtoniſhing, we ſtill, 
with truth, denominate them ſublime. 
It is otherwiſe when' we' conſider vigour 
of intellect, as indicated by certain ideas, 
eonveyed with ſuitable emphaſis of lan- 
guage. When an expectation of this kind: 
is once raiſed, the leaſt failure in gratifying 
it is deemed to be a weakneſs, The phi- 
loſopher, hiſtorian, or orator, Who ſhould 
fail to exert ſome part of that energy 
which his ſubject might neceſſatily de- 
mand, or the reader expect from his me n- 
ner of conducting it, would be deemed 
unequal to the taſk he had undertaken to 
execute, and diſqualified to riſe with be- 


coming vigour to his work. —Let us try 
an 0 


v4.4 


When 
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When lſocrates has endeavoured to 
perſuade Philip, in the oration addreſſed 
to this monarch, to bring about a general 
good underftanding among the ſtates of 
Greece, with whom at that time he was 
living in amity, we expect that he will 
immediately propoſe ſome motive of pow- 
erful efficacy, to make him follow an ad- 
monition apparently ſo contrary to his 
intereſt. - But inſtead of meeting with any 
| thing of this kind at the time we naturally 
look for it, —after having told him, that 
by following the counſel he had given him, 
ie he would at the ſame time conciliate the 
&© Greeks, and terrify the Barbarians *,” 
our author makes a florid and elaborate 
panygeric on himſelf, who, in thinking 
rightly, and in directing to proper and 
honourable means, is inferior, he informs 
us, to no man whatever f.— Every reader 
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muſt be ſenſible that there is great weak=- 
neſs in this conduct. It anſwers no pur- 


0 poſe 


* 


— 


Yuw, a EAQUTOY u & rig a οννννj⁊ptvole, ann” &v. 
015 WpoeX0u0% T wv MA. Id. ibid. This diſcourſe of 
Tſocrates has, I know, been greatly applauded i in ge- 
neral z and one of the beſt ancient crities, Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſeus, recommends it as proper to be read 
by princes, to inſtil into their hearts the love of - 
virtue. The tendency of ſome excellent moral ob- 
ſervations in it to promote this purpoſe,. we. ſhall by 
no means diſpute. It is only cenſured here as a Com- 
polition defective in ſtrength of thought, and which 
ſinks at that time when we expect the moſt vigorous 
and maſterly execution. With regard to the argu- 
ments by which our author propoſeth afterwards to 
convince Philip of the utility of his propoſal, appoſite 
as theſe: have been judged to the accompliſhment of 
this end, we will not be ſurpriſed upon reflection, 
that theſe made no ſtrong impreſſion on the mind of 
the Macedonian, What is his ſcheme taken alto- 
gether ? After concihating the attachment of all the 
Greek cities by offices of friendſhip, he exhorts this 
prince to march into Aſia, and ſubdue the Perſian 
nation. But this, ſurely, was not a plan likelyto be 
proſecuted by Philip, who knew well that as long as 
Greece itſelf was left unſubdued, no profeſſions of 
alliance from that quarter were to be depended upon. 
Jealous of its liberty, and of the ambition of this enter- 
prifing prince, Greece be was well aware would have 
obſtructed inſtead of forwarding his deſign, as expect- 
ing, like the mouſe in the fable, that after having 
devoured the greater objects, the leſſer would fall an 
is j caly 
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poſe but that of exciting diſguſt, and of 
prejudicing us, as we have obſerved him 
to do in a former inſtance, againſt every 
thing he afterwards advanceth on the ſub- 
ject. Strength of intellect (however con- 
ſpicnoufly a character may be marked by 
vanity) will upon fuch an occaſion be diſ- 


— 


eaſy prey to his rapacity. His inſincerity was too well 
known to make his promiſes be regarded as of any 
conſequence. Philip, therefore, purſued a much 
better plan-than that propoſed to him here by Iſocrates: 
which was, to put it beyond the power of his ene- 
mies at home to give him diſturbance, before he 
thought of carrying the war into a foreign empire, 
The events that fell out upon the death of this great 
prince, after he had effeCtuated this purpoſe, clearly 
ſhow us what meaſpres the .ſtates of Greece would 
have adopted had he left them at liberty by marching 
ſooner into Afia. Debilitated as they they were, they 
forgot in a moment the loſs of Cheronza, and the 
ſame people who had choſen Philip their generaliſſimo, 
took arms againſt Alexander. Should it be ſaid that 
the Greeks had at laſt been driven by ſorce to take that 
courſe, with regard to the former, which they might 
formerly have adopted from choice; 1 have already 
ſhown that this would never have been the caſe, from 
their opinion of this man's. infincerity. Theſe re- 
marks, though foreign to the preſent ſubject, the 
author hopes that his readers will excuſe, as being 
naturally ſuggeſted by the mention of this celebrated 
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covered by ſtrenuous. argumentation, and 
by motives (whether concluſive or not,) 


yet enforced as powerfully. as the Nature | 


of the ſubje& would admit. 
The proof adduced here of znicllecinal 
debility, exhibits it principally as influ- 


encing the ſentiment and conduct of a 
diſcourſe. . We obſerve it to take place i in 


the diction, more particularly when an 


author, after haying acquitted | himſelf 


properly in conducting the ſubordinate 


branches of his theme, fails juſt at the 
moſt important criſis of uſing that © ver- 
bum ardens,” that language full of energy, 
by which we then expect his Compoſition 
to be diſtinguiſhed in all caſes, or thoſe 
pictureſque and animated images which 
ought more particularly to predominate in 
the ſpheres of eloquence and poetry. It 
would be endleſs to adduce examples in 
proof of this remark, as the reader of taſte 
may collect many for himſelf, both from 


ancient and modern performances. We 


may obſerve, however, that the diſpoſition 
of previous circumſtances prevents us from 
being pleaſed, even with moderate execu- 


tion. 
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tion at ſuch a time, becauſe from theſe we 
have naturally been led to expect ſome- 
thing higher. When after having brought 
his argument to a period, a philoſopher 
comes to place the whole in one conſiſtent 
ſummary before the mind; when after 
having expoſed the falſhood of a plauſible 
repreſentation, he proceeds to examine its 
conſequences, we conſider him as deficient 
in ſtrength of conception and of feeling, 
whoſe ideas are not then conveyed with 
ſuch emphaſis as produceth at once a very 
ſenſible and permanent effect. The ſame 
remark may be applied to the hiſtorian, 
whoſe indignation we ſuppoſe to be rouſed 
by having recorded an infamous tranſ- 
action; and in ſimilar caſes to the Gator, 
and the poet. 6 

However, therefore, i * certain circums . 
ſtances that conduct may be deemed great 
which riſeth not to the wonderful, yet 
when ſtrength, either af language or of 
ſentiment, is neceſſarily required, we make 
no allowance as in the other caſe for de- 
fect in either, which is immediately ſup- 
poſed to indicate a mind whoſe feelings 


Q4 are 
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are weak, or whoſe powers are difpropor- 
tioned to their ſubject. What is the caufe 
for which we judge fo differently of theſe 
characters of Compoſition? Upon recol- 
lection we ſhall find it to lie in the ends 
vrbich theſe propoſe ſeparately to accom- 
pliſh. —The ſublime (we have already ſeen) 
is always directed to raife admiration. 
Whatever object excites this paſſion. we 
contemplate | as great; but the imagina- 
tion, which principally takes cogniſance 
of it, without being exalted to its higheſt 
ſphere, may yet be raiſed to a ſuperior 
one, and betwixt the dignified that awakes, 
and the aſtoniſhing that holds it in almoſt 
viewleſs exſtafy, there are many degrees 
that conſtitute (if we may thus expreſs it) 
the range of he ſublime. Expectation, 
therefore, even when excited in the higheſt 
degree, may be in ſome meaſure diſap- 
pointed when an idea though not reach- 
ing the firſt, yet falls not beneath the 
loweſt ſtep of this ſcale, and is ſtill regarded 
as noble, though by no means aſtoniſh- 
ingly exalted hut it is otherwiſe with 
{$6 nervous in . of which the 
heart, 
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heart, not the imagination, decides; and 
of whoſe defect, when it is expected emi- 
nently to predominate, we are rendered 
ſenſible by feeling. Here there are no 
other degrees than thoſe that are preſcribed 
by the nature of the ſubject. We expect 
not, for inſtance, that Plato ſhould convey 
his arguments with the ſame energy with 
which Homer ſets before us the deeds of 
Achilles. But when once we are inter- 
eſted thoroughly in a queſtion, a reflection 
that might have ſignificance in one con- 
nection, is wholly unintereſting in an- 
other, and an image of unqueſtioned energy, 
when applied to ſome circumſtances, will 
be cenſured in others, as weak, and un- 
5-4 Dt ORE N. 
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Im diet a work, compoſed of very com - 
plicated members to a period, to expect that equal 
energy of mind ſhould be diſplayed upon every occa- 
ſion when this may, no doubt, be neceſſary, would be 
idle and extravagant. Of all authors whatever, Homer 
is perhaps the leaſt defective of this quality in general. 
Vet amidſt that amazing variety of objects pourtrayed 
in the Iliad, need we wonder if we ſometimes meet 
with an image comparatively weak at leaſt, and ina- 
dequate to its original ?—One inſtance of this kind 
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A writer. of diſcernment, therefore, 
ought. to be particularly cautious, leſt in 


_— 


ien 


| it way be to the . — 155 to ſelect. When 
Achilles, in the twenty-firſt book of the IIiad, engages 
in a combat, fruitful of uew and aſtoniſhing events, 
with the river Scamander, the genius of the ſtream is 
repreſented as raiſing it from the bottom, and attempt- 
ing to overwhelm this formidable enemy, by loading 
His waves with the carcaſes with which he had 
choaked up the tide. Achilles ſeizeth a tree, born 
down by the current, and leaps from it on the ſhore. 
But the god attacks him on all ſides. To convey an 
idea of the inundation burſting every where on his 
head, Homer makes uſe of the following image. 
« As when a Jabouring man brings a rill of water 
« from its fountain to refreſh his plants, and beautify 
** his garden, holding the line in his hand, and clear- 
ing the paſſage with his ſpade, on a ſudden the 
« waters ſtreaming before him down the declivity 
de throw the pebbles into conſuſion, and inftead of 
following, go before their leader. —So with what- 
ever rapidity Achilles flew, Scamander, ſtill ſwiftery 
« rolled his billows before him.“ TAIAa. O. a, 
I. 257. This. illuſtration has undoubtedly great 
deauty. It gives an entertaining variety to the narra- 
tion, and (what is not always the caſe with Homer's 
images) is adapted to its object in every circumſtance. | 
But witk all theſe advantages in its favour, if it is 
true (as we have endeavoured to prove at ſome 
length, ſect. v.) chat the j image which is employed to 
ſet a great action or perſonage before our eyes, ought 
to d exceed rather than fall ſhort of the original, we ſhall 


then. 
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the original choice of his ſubject he ſhould 
fix upon one demanding a more ſtrenuous 
exertion of intellect than that to which 
his mind is adequate; becauſe there is not 
one among all the characters of . 


11 — — 


* pronounce this to be defeQive as a forcible t te- 
preſentation, For though a ſtream defeating the in- 
tention of the labourer who means to ſcoop out a 
channel ſor it, by. overflowing the grounds. before 
bim, repreſents to us Achilles ſurrounded by the Sca- 
| mander, whoſe waves retarded his purſuit of the Tro- 
Jans, and were before him wherever he went; —yet 
ſurely. the rill that waters a garden deſeating the pur- 
poſe of a huſbandman, is an image as diſproportioned 
to the impetuous Scaminder guided by a God, charg- 
ing its billows with heaps of dead, and breaking on 
- the head of Achilles, as the huſbandman himſelf 
ſtanding with his ſpade in his hand, and ſeeing his 
work overwhelmed by the water, is inferior to this 
hero leaping on the ſhore, and ſpringing at every 
bound from this divinity as far as a warrior can throw | 
a ſpear, — The illuſtration, therefore, is here inadequate. 
to its original in point of ſtrength. The circumſtances 
of the former, though beautiful when contemplated 
alone, yet ſhrink into nothing, when placed in com- 
pariſon with the latter. Theſe are appropriated, but 
not pictureſque. If, however, a defect of this kind 
can never be excuſed, it muſt ſurely be pardoned i in 
- ſuch a work as the Iliad, in which an imagination, 
kept perpetually on the ſtretch, has erred as ſeldom in 
this way as it ever did in any caſc, when not guided 
by inſpiration, 
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fition, whoſe deficiency is ſooner obſerved, 
even in a flight degree, than this of vige- 


- Tous execution; nor is there any for whieh 


when once detected, a performance is more 


unixverſally cenſured. When our expecta- 


tion is carried to a certain height, either 
from the nature of the theme itſelf, or 


from the manner in which it is conducted, 


we become perfectly ſenſible of an author's 
weakneſs, who, though adequate to every 
inferior repreſentation, falls off when en- 


gaged in the moſt important; and by ſub- 


ſtituting affected, in place of natural 
energy, diſcovers the debility of talents 
improperly exerted, which in a ſphere 
better adapted to their exerciſe, might have 
been employed with propriety and emo- 
lument. On the contrary, however, it 


ought to be obſerved, that as a certain 
previous arrangement of ideas renders a 
defect of ſtrength, either in thought or 


expreſſion, remarkably perceptible to a man 
of diſcernment, ſo when the execution is 
adequate in this character to the ſubjeQ, 
the circumſtance above-mentioned contri- 
butes equally to render us ſenſible of its 

full 


— 
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full effect. Memory is never more per- 
manently impreſſed, than when expecta- 
tion is ſucceſsfully gratified; and an au- 
thor, who in the developement of his plan 
exerts an energy proportioned to the occa- 
ſion, at the ſame time that he riſeth in his 
reader's eſtimation, effectuates a purpole 
by the ſignificance given to every object, 
which the ſame repreſentation leſs ſtrenu- 
ouſly enforced, or placed in another con- 
nection could never have accompliſhed. 

2. As a writer, therefore, whoſe, com- 
poſition is diſtinguiſhed as nervous or for- 
cible, may render this character perfealy, 
conſpicuous; by bringing on that crißis in 
his diſcourſe at which it is required moſt 
particularly to predominate; ſo in order 
to preſerve it univerſally as much as the 
nature of a ſubject will admit, he ought; 
do ſelect as often as poſſible, lively and; 
appropriated illuſtrations. It would be 
wholly uſeleſs to enlarge here upon theſe 
as communicating peculiar energy to ſen- 
timents, and even rendering their influ- 
ence at ſometimes irreſiſſible; becauſe we 
have already diſcuſſed this branch of our 
ns ſubject 
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ſubject at conſiderable length. We ſhall 
therefore, - only obſerve at preſent, with 
regard to the firength which theſe give to 
Compoſition, that two things are requiſite 
to conſtitute this character. - 1ſt, That the 
image ſhould either be really ſtronger than 
the object to which it is applied, or at 
leaſt ſhould be ſappoſed to exceed it in 
this reſpect. 2dly, That foreign or ad- 
ventitidus circumſtances, ſhould; if poſſible, 
be wholly avoided in the application, or 
admitted as ſeparately as poſſiblGmſe. 
That an illuſtration ought uſually ts 
exceed its original pattern in ſtrength, to 
convey a forcible, as much as in grandeur 
to conſtitute a ſublime repreſentation, will 
be acknowledged upon the principles for- 
merly enumerated. As it is the buſineſs 
of every writer to intereſt his-readers iri 
the ſubje& of which he treats, thoſe ima«' 
ges which are called in particularly to ani- 
mate his narration, ought to exceed the 
objects in ſtrength which theſe are brought 
to illuſtrate, in order to ſupply, in ſome 
meaſure, the loſs of ocular evidence, to 
which all narration is inadequate, When 
5 42 


an illuftration, in the ſame manner, Is 4p« 
propriated to a ſetiment, which in a cer 
tain” connection Hath' peculiar emphaſis, 
we are fo far from condemning the author 
for mixing bo/der ſtrokes in his illuſtra- 

tion than we might conceive the original 
to have ſtiggeſted, that we look upon theſe 
as indications of maſterly execution. Theſe 
rules may be deemed perhaps at firſt view 
not to be applicable to_ every caſe, and 


therefore to be imperfect. A ſentiment 
(it may, be ſaid with truth) ſometimes ac- 


quires great. ſtrength from an image pur- 
Poſely repreſented, as inferior to its ori- 
ginal, inſtead of being ſtronger or more 


expreſſive. Thus i in | Shakeſpeare” 8 bean- 


tiful Ode, 5 6 05 
| Blow, blow, thou winter wind 
Thou art not ſo unkind 
As mats ingratitude, &c. | 
the two images of . winter wind,” and 
é biting froſt, difficult as theſe are often 
to be ſupported, are yet denominated com- 
paratively. light, when compared with the 
ingratitude and inexcuſable negligence of 
Wa the two a to which theſe 
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correſpond. Vet the latter are ſtrength- 
ened by this compariſon; and the whole 
is incomparably glowing and animated. 
But a diſcerning reader will take notice, 
that in every inſtance of this kind, with= 
out exception, the original object acquires 
force, not becauſe the illuſtration is really 
of an inferior nature, but repreſented, | 
though really higher in, itſelf, as leſs than 
the thing to which it 1 is compared, the one 
loſeth no part of its original force, and the 
other gains a conſiderable. acceſſion. A 
mind, pained by the recollection of ingra- 
titude, is very forcibly ſet before us when 
compared with a man feeling in a deſart 

the blaſting winds, and piercing froſts of 
winter; but while the conſequences ariſing 
from theſe laſt, are placed full in our fight, 
the anguiſh, excited by the other, is 
painted with incomparable energy when 
the poet, perſonifying the biting air, e 
Thy tooth is not /o teen, | * 


| Bo Thou cauſeſt not that teen; 5 
Althou gh thy breath bz rude. 


The reader will eafily ſupply to biker 
many other examples of the ſame kind, to 


which this obſervation — be applica, 
The 


Ve © 


* 
* 1 
1 
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* The other rule we laid down 3 ren+ 


dering imagas forcible | when applied to 


thoughts in compoſitions. viz... chat theſe 
without the embelliſhment of adventitious 


Sircumſtances, qhauld be adapted with pro: 


ꝓriet y o their ohjects, reflection will in- 


Aude us tofow lükewiſe as expedient, 
It is ibdged teue, that an image may be 
4hus; ;appropfiztee to its original without 
 Tenderingrit animateds:in the ſame manner 
88 the..salous: that is ſuited to the ' comp 
plexiqn of ,@;gountenance,, may add; ng 


Aiſtinguiſllingr vivacity to its expreſſion. 


With regard to the firſt, howeyer, it is 


_ rerfainly true, that though this correſpand- 


ence betwixt an illuſtration and its original 
pattern may take place (as we have already 
' ſeen) when no degree of ſtrength is com- 


municated to either; yet when it is vio- 


lated by the introduction of objects foreign 
to che principal purpoſe, che force of both 
is cohſiderably leſſened, and their impreſ- 
fp is rendered. leſs durable. The uſe 
of unappropriated circumſtances in the 
illustration of an important ſentiment, 
dun the ſame effect upon the mind of a 

o RS 
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reader as tlie turba yerborum,” (as 
Cicero calls it) the multitude of wordb. 


The ſtyle of Compoſition is eiervated Hy 
both. The ſttength indeed offchæ image 


nlelf eonſidered apart from: the hingunge, 
depends, no doubt, upon that f the ima- 
gination which conceives it. This radical 
character, therefore, can be altered by no 
diſpoſition whatever. But. tie Hgure of 


Compoſition here mentioned, vchen little 
detached ſtrokes are admitted intobit; by 
carrying the reader attention away from 
the principal point, i renderz atllat diffuſe 


which ought to habe been clbſely united; 
and impairs in this manner . effect of 
the whole. n no: wid 


Theſe obſervations it al to be re- 


Anrede relate wholly to ſentinents as 
energetically conveyed by illuſtrations, in 


whatever ſpecies of the art 'theſe may be 


introduced. With regard to action, (that 


high kind of it in particular which forms 
the epopcea) the matter 1s different. In a 

narration extremely diverſified, the images 
drawn promiſcuouſly from all ſources muſt 


| be at the ſame time frequent «ne varions, 


* * 8 bh *" 


as 
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xs the cireumſtances direct to which theſe 
are applied. Amidſt ſuch ee the 
mind though -pleaſed to ſind in each pro- 
portiomand fymm̃etry, yet requires to be 
relieved: by ſtrokes ſomewyliat digreſſive. 
Fhe forde of a deſeription, it is true, may 
be weakened in a ſmall meaſure by this 
conduct at the time. But the writer, like 
aw ahlelo commander; by extending his 
powers at ſdime times over a larger com- 
paſs. thand neceſſity might] preſcribe, will 
moſt ſucceſsfully accompliſh his ultimate 
purpoſe; and if a lively impreſſion is made 
while theſe are yet diffuſed, it will become 
irreſiſtible hen they are cloſe and con- 
centrated. In an eloquent oration; there- 
forẽ, and in the higheſt ſpecies of poetry, 
the diffuſion here cenſured in general, 
may be judiciouſly adapted to promote a 
good. end. In other branches of the art. 
in general, particularly in the eaſe for- 
| 0g mentioned, it renders, Lag we have 
ſeen, Compoſition enervated..,.,| 
III. We have now eee to So 
at conſiderable length, what is implied in 
the * nervous when viewed as a cha- 
The "PR =: 
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rater of Compolition, what faculty takes, 
cogniſance” of it, and by what circum 


ſtances it is eonſtituted. Our 6bſervations: 


on theſe ſubjects will enable us inore eaſily 
to eomprehend what remains to be treated: 


the cauſes that deprive language of its due 


force, and the moſt proper method of 
avoiding, or of eorrecting this weakneſs. 
- The cauſes that deprive expreſſion of 


ties juſt kafluener are principally the three; 


following. 1. Iniproper diffuſion af any 
kind, but more particularly the too fre- 


quent uſe of compounded epithets. 2. The 
unneceſſary admiſſion of the partioles of 


ſpeech into Compoſition, by whole uſe 


its dignity: is: loſt, and its impreſſion en- 
feebled. 3. When neither of theſe ſig- 
natures characteriſe a performance, this 


defect of ſtrength will fill be conſpicuous 
when either the ſubject in general, or anx 
particular branch of it 'is- e ee 8 
to the ability of the write. 

1. We have made uſe of the term dif 
Fufion frequently in this ſection, when the 
connection in which it flood muſt have 
rendered it ſufficiently intelligible, We 


muſt here, however, explain it à little 
more minutely. We commonly obſerve, 
that the language adopted by a rich ima- 
gination is florid, eopious, and luxuriant. 
With the epithet coprous we aſſociate no 
idea of enervated diction; but on the con- 
trary, apply it to a work in which every 
ſucceſſive object is preſented before the 
mind in its complete proportions ; and 
deem - it- juſtly, when. eminently predo- 
minant, to be the moſt perfect character 
of C ofition “. We call this the a 


not, like any of chaſe we — 4 yet ex- 
amined, required to predominate only or 
principally in certain ſpecies, but extends 
univerſally to all. A copious writer, in 
whatever department of literature his abili- 
ties are exerted, is one who does juſtice to 
very branch of his ſubject; and by ſay- 
ing all that can be advanced on it with 
r e 6 Kanne at dhe ſame time the ar 
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with the harmony of his periods, and 
gives the mind à ſatis factory view of che 


theme of which he treat 
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18 The beſt critixs, both ancient. * 3 con: 
cur in recommendin the uſe of this numerous dic- 
tron, particularly to young perſons, as much more cligt- 
ble than the oppoſite: character, even though verging 
on the extreme of yerboſity — The reply of the poet 
Accius to Pacuvius, 455 allows his verſification to be 
numerous and lofty, but cenſured it at the ſame time 
as deſective in elegance, ſets this remark in a very 
ſtriking li ht.—“ Ita oft inquit Accius, uti dicis, 
neque id Ea me pœn tet, meliora enim fore que 
deinceps ſeribam. Nam quod in pomis eſt, itidem 
- eſſe aiunt in ingeniis, que dura & acerba-naſcuntur, 
. poſt fiunt mitia & Jucunda : ſed quæ gignuntur ſtatim 


vieta & mollia atque in principio ſunt uvida, non 
matura mot ſiunt ſed putria. Relinquendum igityr 


viſum eſt in ingenio quod dies atque ætas mitificet.” 
Aulus Gell. lib. xiii. cap. 2. Quintilian is very ex- 
plicit on this ſubject. Facile remedium eſt uber- 
"tatis, ſterilia nullo modo vincuntur. Illa mihi in 
pueris natura nimium ſpei dabit in qua ingenium 
Judicio preſumitur. -Materiam eſſe primam volo vel 


abundantiorem atque ultra quam oportet fuſam. Multum 


inde dement anni, &c.“ Inſtit. lib; ii. c. 4. The 
_ younger Pliny judges in the ſame manner of this 
character. Delectare, perſuadere, copiam dicendi 
ſpatiumque deſiderant; relinquere vero aculeum in 
audientium animis is demum poteſt, qui non pungit 
ſed inſigit. Non enim amputata oratio & abſciſfa, 
ſed lata, & maguifica, & excelſa tonat, fulgurat omnia 


denique 
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- A-kin to this excellence, however, when 
ſubſiſting in perfection, is that injudicious 
diffuſion which we have mentioned as in- 
compatible with vigorous execution *, It 
denique perturbat ac Wieck 15 Epiſt. lib. i. epiſt. xx. 
A celebrated modern critic conſiders this ſubje& very 
juſtly. His words deſerve attention. Abſterreo 
: (lays he) juventutem a brevitate, cujus imitatio facil- 
ime ætatem hanc decipit. Juvenili ille brevitatis 
ſtudio, aridus plerumque & exſuccus ſtylus evadit, nec 
facile ad laudatam temperiem venitur, niſi initio libertas 
guædam & luxuries fit quam xtas paulatim vor ng 
Lipſ. Epiſt. 

Cicero himſelf (as we are informed. by Tacitus) 
eſcaped not the cenſyre of his contemporaries, on ac- 
count of this diffuſion in his diction. Satis conſtat 

nec Ciceroni obtrectatores defuifſe quibus inflatus, & | 
tumeps, nec ſatis preſſus; ſupra madum exultaps & 
ſuper fluens, & parum Atticus videretur. Legiſti utiqug 
& Calvi, & Bruti ad Ciceronem miſſas epiſtolas ex 
quibus facile eſt deprehendere Calvum quidem Cice- 
roni viſum exſanguem, &c. Rurſumque Ciceranem 
a Calvo quidem mala audiviſſe tanquam ſolutum & 
enervem, a Bruti autem (ut ipſius verbis utar) tanquam 
fractum atque elumbem.“ De Orator. Dialog. Later 
ages, however, have done more juſtice to this admired 
ancient, whoſe language (if that of any writer ever 
deſerved this panygeric) unites the harmony of the 
copious, with the energy of the canciſe in Compoſition ; 
and may be denominated in words applied by an ele- 
gant poet to a noble river, full without overflowing.” 
Denham, It is ſomewhat remarkable, that Tacitus 
R 4 | himſelf, 
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will be immediately underſtobd;! by eem- 
paring theſe characters together, that as 
the copious in "Compoſition is obtained 
when the full dimenſions of every object 
are diſplayed, fo the diffuſe or verboſe 
takes Place. in it t when in conſequence of 
an attempt to do more than is. neceſſary 
theſe become diſproportioned. As ſoon as 
a writer verges from the point of per- 
fection by falling into this error, his die- 
tion loſeth a part of its force, even while 
we are yet infeniidle of the cauſe, or are 
not ſo much affected as to trace it out 
with attention. A river, whoſe waters riſe 
to the higheſt, level of its bank on either 
fide, is a noble and majeſtic object upon 
Which we dwell with admiration, and 


whoſe force, 18 > augmented in anbei as 


4 1 1 
— 


Himlelf, one of che an conciſe writers whom anti- 
quity hath produced, recommends an expreſſion ſome- 
What diffuſed, in treating ſerious fubjects, to be made 
uſe of, particularly in annals. “ Annalium tarda 
quædam eſt & iners ſcriptura.“ De Cauſis Corrupt. 
Flog. c. 21. By the tarda and ners is here under- 
ſtood, that coprons expreſſion which is neceſſary to 
convey ideas clearly to the mind, when many tranf- 
actions 255 be fuccinQly ON" ants 


a elle 
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the bounds approach to each other within 
which it is confined, But when its banks 
are either broken, or overflowed by the 
tide, the impetuoſity of the current will 
be leſſened as its range is extended, and 
the paſſenger will ſtem or repel it with 
more facility. Thus a as the ſtream is rude 
and turbulent when too much confined, | 
ſo when taking too wide a compaſs it be- 
comes languid and enervated. The appli- 
cation of this to the preſent ſubject is 
obvious : the difficulty lies in agen 

the juſt medium. 
In order to obtain this point, at leaſt as 
nearly as poſſible, a writer ought to avoid 
the epitſetical ſtyle as it may be termed, 
which is formed by the uſe of too many 
adjectives in a performance. Theſe, when 
introduced at all times as if the ſubſtan- 
tive ought never to ſtand by itſelf, inſtead 
of communicativig! ſtreugth to a diſcourſe, 
render it, on the contrary, inſipid and un- 
meaning. This is the caſe more particu- 
larly when theſe are either general, or ate 
thrown in to fill up a period, and contain 
weeds Rs When Claudian intro- 
duceth 


duceth his poem on the Gs of rpg 


n by ſaping, 1 . e ws 
Inferni raptoris equos, e enen 
Sidera Tenario, ealiggntelque. 8 
„ chalamos, audaci Promere cantu | | 
Mens congeſta jubet.— | 


| G40. whoſe meaning cannot be ade- 
quately conveyed i ina tranſlation) the diſ- 
cerning reader will be ſenſible, that the 
' Tenſe of this paſſage is Hurt by redundant 
epithets, which enfeeble the expreſſion 
while they render 1 inflated 5 In the 
| a "field | 


= St 


5 The effect of this ſtyle will as more fatty com- 
e when it is compared either with an expreſ- 
ſion diveſted, of epithet, or with one diſtinguiſhed 
only by ſuch as have propriety. We ſhall here pro- 
duce an example of each. Atys recovering. from the 
frenzy in which he had emaſculated himſelf, and re- 
flecting on his condition erelaims N great emotion. 

Egone—— 

Patria, bonis, amibie- genitoribus ab eros? 
Abero foro, paleſtra, ſtudio, gymnaſiis?,,,,-, > 
"Ts ah miſer ! . Quierendum e eſt etiam atque etiam 
er Denim di FIC 
| Ea genus? we ? Fg nam? 
Ego Muker ?f—— Tn 

Jam, j a dolet quad og og jam, jaw quoque regie, 
1718 8 WA 


Here the reader will were, nt the poet . 
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field of ſofter deſcription, adjectives ap- 
plied promiſcuouſly in this manner to fill 
up a vacuity, as it would ſeem, conſtitute 


1 r 
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not to 1 the diſtreſs of the ſcene by employing 
any epithet, Ideas are ſuppoſed to have poured” too 
faſt upon the mind to admit the heightening that 
ariſeth from this circumſtance. Atys ſpeaks the lan- 

guage of nature, when he draws a compariſon betwixt 
go paſt and preſent ſtate in a few ſimple words, any of 
- which would be weakened by the moſt forcible epither - 
that could be applied to it. An inſtance of the laſt 
kind we ſhall take from Claudian himſelf, who, in 
the following beautiful lines, propoſeth his ſubject 
with admirable ſimplicity, and makes not uſe of one 
epithet which could, with propriety, be altered or 

omitted, | 
Siepe mihi dubiam traxit ſententia mentem 

- Curarent ſuperi terras, an nullus ineſſet 
Rector, & incerto fluerent mortalia caſu. 
Nam cum diſpoſiti guæſiſſem foedera mundi, 
Priefcriptoſque maris fines, annique meatus, 
Et lucis, noctiſque vices, tune omnia rebar 
. Conſilio firmata Dei. 


Qui variam Phœben alieno juſſerit igne a 

Compleri, ſolemque ſuo, &c. In Rufin. lib. i. ab init: 
This might well paſs as the language of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed author, of the age of Auguſtus. The 
whole paſſage breathes the ſame ſpirit. We cannot 
_ tranſcribe it here. It is a happy ſpecimen of the 
manner in which a philoſophical, ſubject ought ta be 
propoſed, in a ſtyle preſerving the juſt medium 
betwixt ante and meanneſs; redundance, and 
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the flowery, or puetile in Compoſition, 
which indicates always either a weak, or 
an immature underſtanding; and which 
nothing but yourh and Fefe rens 
ders at any time excuſable. 5 

While we here condemn a ſtyle that i is 
promjeuryſy epithetical, it ought not to 
be imagined, that this circumſtance ought 
to be wholly excluded from any ſpecies of 
Compoſition whatever; or even to de at 
all times ſparingly introduced. A writer 
an proſe, can never be {aid to make uſe of 
too many adjectives in his Work as long 
as theſe are not redundant, i. e. expreſſive 
of the ſame thing ʒ but while! each con- 
veys a diſtigct idea to the mind, and fuch 
as hath ſignificance. In poetry, epithets 
can never weaken the diction of the writer 
while theſe. are pictureſque. But even in 
this caſe they fatigue the reader, by recur- 
ring upon him 100 often, and the glare of 
Imagery is as apt to burt a ſuſceptible 
mind, as the blaze of ſunſhine is to dazzle 
the eye. A man ef genius will ſucceed 
belt 3 in rendering his work beautiful in the 
| Lerne ſenſe of chat Fay who knows 
9 ü at 
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2t-what/ time it i $19, raſtnain che hurt 
riance of his imaginative; ſince wee Ilse 
is conſtituted as much hy the judicious dil 
Puſition of colours, bg their e 
iuvention. 18 1232/3 „ 2 43 - 7 Me 
- Compounded. epithets are ane 

made uſe of to place the, original to eh 
they are applied, in a point of view as 
ſtriking and pictureſque as it can poſſibly . 
admit. For this purpoſe, the internal 
feelings of the heart, and abſtracted ideas 
of the underſtanding, are illuſtrated by the 
union of two ſenſible objects to which we 
diſcover theſe to have ſome ſtriking reſem- 
blance; and their originals are. ſaid to be 
imperfonated, when rendered by an happy 
application of this kind cognifable by the 
ſenſes, and pleaſing: to the imagination 
which is thus powerfully impreſſed. Thus 
kre-eyed. anger, ſmooth-tongued flattery, 
pale -p d ſorrow, roſy- featured cafe, be- 
come much more ſignificant. by the eom- 

bined epithets applied to them here, than 

| by. any ſingle; adiective of whatever i im: 
port; .. Complexion, grace, attitude, and 
thoſe circumſtances. in general that impreſs 
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the organs of ſenſe, enter into the idea here 


placed before us, and render it at the ſame 
time lively and permanent. This figure, 
it muſt be aeknowledged, hath been uſed 
much more frequently, and perhaps with 
greater ſueceſs, by modern, — an- 
e writers of eminenceꝰ It eonſti- 
5 e | 2 8 Ai 1901 * tutes, 
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: i/*'The learned reader muſt decide on the truth of 


this obſervation. Without confirming, it, therefore, 
here by particular examination, which would far er- 
ceed the bounds we muft 'preſcribe to ourſelves in 


| this note, we ſhall only obſerve, that from the works 


of Homer, and Pindar, the capital, Greek: Poets, and 
thoſe of Virgil, the Roman, whoſe writings might 


afford examples of this character, we find but few in- 


ſtances of objects rendered pictureſque by compounded 
epithet, in proportion at leaſt to thoſe which their 
ſubjeQs'might have ſuggeſted. The epithets of this 
kind, applied by Homer to his heroes, are by no 
means the principal beauties. of that immortal Werk. 
Theſe are, in truth, neither very charaCteriſtical, nor 
much diverſified. Hector is commonly diſtinguiſhed 
by the two epithets of Kepubaioarg, and AvipePovorocy/ 
i. e. plume · ſnaking, and man+ killing; Ulyſſes Ioav- 
TewTv5, ſometimes; and at others, both he and 
Achilles ate diſtinguiſhed, by the general epithet of- 
Aids. Agamemnon i is called, with propriety endugh, 
Evpuxgriw@v, wide · commanding. Even Achilles him- 


Ag is moſt Wm denominated Ilodurwvs, ſwiſt- 
footed 5 
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tutes, however; when placed i with pro 
priety, ohe of the grrateſt beauties of 
poetry, (to vhichꝭ arti it qs peculiarly ap- 
propriated) and ſuchſas;diſtinguiſheth ge- 


nius in its greateſt eminence} But when 


in conſequence of an affectation to [attain 
this excellence at all times, it is apphed 


indiſcriminately to every object, its ſtrength 


is impaired by this injudicious uſe of it; 
and figures which would have commanded 
1 icatllcitifikted fiphrtocat 
proper intervals from each other, eſcape 
even abſervation by being thus ae 
in a promiſcuous aſſemblagee. 

2. As Compoſition is thus weakens 
by: diffuſion . redundance of epithet, ſo 


FRITT Wee IT l 
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Gola which 5 is ; often repeated, 3 the; read 


might expert that- a much mote forcible and” pictu- . 


reſque phraſe ſhould be ſubſtituted in its toom. 
.T her 'eyer, no doubt, ſome epithets wonder» 
fully *ftriking and | happy in the lliad. Pindar has 
ſome of the ſame kind, (examples of which cannot be 
ſelected bere) but ſewer, upon the whole, than it 
might be ſuppoſed that ſo great an imagination would 
have ſupplied. The caſe of Virgil we have already 
conſidered. It is probable, that the ancient poets in 
general, avoided making uſe of compounded epithets, 
a8 inconſiſtent with that, /i mplicity of expreſſion * 

they endeavour at all times to preſerre. 
| n 
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1 laffers in the: ſame manner hy the to 
frequent uſe ef expletives, and of thoſe 


monoſyllabical particles which are em- 
Ployed to connect the parts of à ſentence 
tagether. The effect of the firſt men-; 
tioned is moſt conſpicuous in poetry, par- 


ticularly when rhyme is adopted. In this 
&c. applied to the correſponding tenſes 
of verbs, render à poem like a pedant, at 


Feed. Pope at the ſame time exempli- 
lies this fault, and expoſeth the effect of it. 


Expletives their feeble aid do join. Eſſ. on Crit. 
But let it be remembered, that this remark 


neither extends to dramatic poetry, not 


to any ſpecies of Compoſition that ap- 
proacheth to the looſer ſtyle of covter- 
ſation. In theſe the expletives above 


mentioned have not only propriety riety, las 


ſignificance likewiſe in many caſes ; be- 


cauſe inſtead of being introduced to fill 
up a ſentence or a line, the whole force of 
it often reſts upon the emphaſis with 


which ſome of them are Pronounced, 


When Iago ſays to Bianca, in the Moor 
of Venice, 


„ 
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Lodovicd to Othello, in the ſame play, 
when he had killed his wife, 
You /hall cloſe priſoner reſt. | 
The king of Denmark to Polonius in 


Hamlet, | 
fomething's in his ſoul, 
; O'er which his melancholy ſits in brood, | 
And 1 ds doubt the hatch and the ma 
Will be fome danger. 


In theſe, and in many other e 
the ſame kind, an emphaſis is laid on Pad 
expletive /ball, will, do, which thus give 
energy to diſcourſe, inſtead of /e n it, 

as in the firſt inſtance, + 

- Proſe Compoſition is weakened by no- 
| thing more effectually, than by the incon- 
Aderate uſe of little particles, and mono- 
Tyllables. Theſe are like tools, which, 
when applied however apparently diminu- 
tive to a ſolid body, deſtroy its conſiſtence, 
and break it into fragments. The little 
copulative Ax p in particular, when too 
frequently repeated, tends greatly to ener- 

vate a ſentiment, and to deſtroy the har- 
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mony of a period. On this account, the 
greateſt maſters of Compoſition frequently 
drop it altogether, when the fenſe is not. 
injured by the omiſſion ; | judging that the 
words expreſſive of certain ideas, when 
placed together in one view, have much 
more force without the repetition of this 
copulating, particle, than with it. Non 
omnes (ſays the Roman orator). eos. con- 
temnunt de quibus male exiſtimant. Nam 
quos improbos, maledicos, fraudulentos 
putant, &c. eos haud contemnunt quidem, 
ſed de iis male exiſtimant.” Cicer. De 
Offic, The reader will obſerve, that the 
| whole ſentence is much more expreſfive 
when the terms improbos, &c. ſtand alone, 
than if the particle et had been apphed 
to each of them, which, though an addr- 
tion ſeemingly inſignificant, would: have. 
impaired its ſtrength as welt as har- 
ny We avoñd enlarging on this 

| Nats 


a, 2 4 ao n 


42 * he ſame manner our author, 3 a little 
| after. of the objects that ging, agrecable, and — 
ſenſations, fays, © Voluptates, blandiſimg, —_ 

* ** _ animi a virtute detorquent ; & Do- 
; boram 
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head, that our remarks may not be deemed 


too minute. Such as have been made, the. 


ſubject, appears not only. to ſuggeſt as na- 
tural, but to demand as neceſſary. | 
3. We proceed, therefore, to obſerve, in 
the laſt place, that the cauſe moſt univer- 
ally productive of an enfeebled expreſſion, 
is a diſproportion of the writer's abilities, 


33 — — e ft — 4 
—— 


lorum cum adm ventur Gay: tr modum plerique 
exterrentur.—Vita, Mors, Divitiz, Paupertas, omn 
homines vehementilſime per movent. Id. ibid. Here 
the ſentiment is much more nervouſly expreſſed with- 
out = of. the copulative et adjected to the 
words | Vita, &c, r with this addition. 'The ; 
claflical writers avo d likewife at ſome times making 
uſe of the particle auf (or) in the compariſon of thing 
with each other. The repetition of the relative re- 
ferring to a former perſon, oe a fentence incom- 
parably more elegant and ' forcible. "Thus Cic icero, 
again, ſpeaking of. juſtice in its moſt ehlarged accept 
ation, tells us. Nemo enim juſtus eſſe poteſt, qui 
mortem, qui ds orerty qui exilium, qui eg egeſtarem | 
timet,” Id. ibid. This manner of repreſenting the 
matter has a much greater efficacy, than if dut author 
had fald, as an inferior . would have done, aut 
dolorem, aut exilium,” . Ther reader thrown into : 
this track of 21 camel: _ extend it to many more 
inflar ſtances than can be enumerated here, particularly in 


ſn Ia hich abou ds with o- 
N anguage, u. abounds with mono- 
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either to his ſubject i in general, © or to ke 
particular branch of it. 

When a theme i in general demands more: 
vigorous execution than that to which its 
author is adequate, the defe& of ſtrength 
is as confpicuous to a diſcerning eye, as 
the difference is to all betwixt the man 
who ſupports a conſiderable weight with- 
out difficulty, and him who heaves it from 
the earth with trepidation, totters in his 
gait every moment, and ſtaggers with re- 
laxed ſinews, to the place at which it is 
to be depoſited. The parts of a ſubject, 
when this is the caſe, commonly want that 
juſt coherence which conſtitutes a whole 
proportioned and conſiſtent: the enlarge - 
ments are either foreign or trifling; and 
thoſe branches which are of leaſt utility, 
and require the eaſieſt exertion, lead the 
reader to form an expectation both. from 
the author's promiſe, and from his execu- 
tion, which, when brought to the trial, he 
18 unable to gratify. 

But as the defect of intellectual energy 
. s rendered  perteQly conſpicuous 

when 
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when a theme is too great or compre- 
henſive for the mind that contemplates it, 
ſo it often happens, that when no ſuch 
defect takes place in general, yet a writer 
will diſappoint expectation, not only in 
the delineation of a particular part, or in 
the uſe of a diſproportioned illuſtration, 
but even in his manner of treating a cer- 
tain branch (perhaps an important one) 
of his ſubject, demanding no greater pro- 
portion of mental ability than -others to 
which he hath been found adequate. The 
firſt mentioned of theſe, .a good - natured 
reader will. readily excuſe. It is the cha- 
racteriſtic of every performance, and. ariſeth 
from the imperfection of human nature. 
Blemiſhes of this kind are, perhaps, even 
neceſſary to recommend the beauties of a 
performance, as the ſhades of a picture 
ſet off its graces to advantage. We may 


at leaſt obſerve, that a perfect work (could 


ſuch a one be produced) would preſent a 
very unintereſting, if not a diſagreeable 
object to that part of mankind, whoſe en- 
Joyment, if traced to its ſource in a the pe- 
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ruſal of a performance, ariſeth principally 
r the gratification 'of male volence. 
With regard to the orher inſtance of 
diſproportioned vigour, that which appears 
in an author's way of treating a Particular 
queſtion, or branch of his diſcourſe, in 
which he exerts not the ſame ſtrength; 
either of ſentiment or expreſſion, that he 
diſplays upon every other topic; though 
it is a weaknefs much lefs excuſable than 
the former, eſpecially when ariſing from 
want of attention; yet moſt commonly It 
is only an indication that the mind of the 
Writer ip fitted to think with more perſpi- 
cacity, aid to expreſs its ideas with greater 
energy, upon ſome topics than upon others, 
which im the diſcuſſion of a comprehen- 
ſive plan will unavoidgbly fall dur. That 
the operation of both caſes may be pre- 
vented as much as poſſible, à man ought 
to reflect in the firſt cafe, that in beftow- 
ing leſs attention on öne part of his ſub- 
ject than on anbther, he does injuſtice to 
his reader, whoſe judgment of its import- 
ance may be very different from his own; 
And in the laſt he will moſt ſucceſsfully 
recuity 
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Tecktify this inaptitude, by ſupplying in 
attention what he may want in natural 
propenſity, and his thoughts, like a river 
diverted-into an artificial bed, though di- 
verged at firſt with difficulty from their 
native difection, will at laſt run freely in 
tlie channel that is S e to receive 
hemnmnmn 

IV. From the preceding obſervations on 
nervous Comipofttion, às relating to ſen- 
timent, expreſſion, and illuſtration; on the 
meuns that conſtitute this character of the 
Art, and on the caufes that deprive lan- 
guüage of its energy, from theſe one truth 
will obviouſſy appear to reſult; that the 
firſt thing neceffary to produce vigorous 
execution, is 2 perfect acquaintance with 
the ſubject of which we treat. There are, 
it is true, performances in whoſe compo- 
ſition there is apparently great ſtrength, 
tcbough the authors are found'tpon 'cloſer 
(exattiindtion to have taken very defective 
views'of their ſubje&s. But when this is 
[the caſe, it is uſually the words or folds, 
not the ſenſe imparted in theſe, that feem 
40 have emphaſis. Language may, no 
84 doubt, 
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doubt, be ſwelled out to ſuch an expreſſion 
when the thought is wholly ſuperficial; 
and, indeed, when the mind is conſcious of 
a defect in ſentiment, it naturally attempts 
to compenſate this loſs by far-fetched or- 
naments, and ftrenuous aſſertion. Men of 

imagination, in whom the faculty of un- 
derſtanding is either originally weak, or 
who have formed a very inadequate eſti- 
mate of their ſubject, generally fall into 
the declamatory ſtyle, which though incon- 
ſiſtent with nervous Compoſition in reality, 
admits it greatly in appearance. Thoſe 
on the other hand, whoſe view of their 
theme is equally incomplete, but who 
either avoid declamation, or cannot adopt 
it, bewilder themſelves and their readers 
in the labyrinth of obſcurity, and loſe ſight 
of truth in the purſuit of dijftinfiom. If it 
is true (as we have endeavoured to evince 
through the whole of this ſection), that 
the character here examined can only be 
ſaid to obtain when the thought and the 
diction ſupport and coaleſce with each 
other, we can never aſeribe it to any pro- 
duction in which the former is ſuperficial. 

| The 
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The declamatory, and the nervous there, 
fore, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the laſt epithet, 
are incompatible, The laſt-· mentioned 
writers. again, Who blunder about a 
meaning which they cannot make out, 
far from deſerving that the epithet nervous 
ſhould- 'be applied to their compoſition, 
diſtinguiſh it properly by no character but 
that of obſcurity. Energy of expreſſion 
is a ſecondary quality of the art here ex- 
amined, derived from ſtrength of ſenti- 
ment, and always accompanying it. It is 
only when an author thoroughly compre- 
hends the ſeries of thoughts paſſing ſuc- 
ceſſively before him, that he will convey 
theſe with that maſculine force which an 
idea ſtrongly conceived will infuſe, as it 
were, into his diction. Otherwiſe it may 
be tumid, ornamented, or diffuſe; ** | 
never maſterly and invigorated. + | 
Cui la potenter erit ret,” © © 

Nee facundia deſeret hunc, neque lucidus ordo. Hon. 
2. Some critics are of opinion, that the 
ſtyle of Compoſition in order to be deno- 
minated nervous, ought to be ſo conciſe 
and chiſe (if we may thus expreſs it) as to 

contain 
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contaih Jult the neceſſary Wörds That dre 
ex preſſive of certaln "idea, and Hb möre. 
Such appelts to be the 'meanihg affixed to 
it by the Aettactors of Cicero, fmentibiitd 
ih tile Celebfated Dialogite bn the Corrup- 
tian of Eldquente above referred tb, 
Then they acküſe Him ef Being defeede 
th the V lt ind" atticuis e, ah his demo- 
"nlnate it. Thie matiner is no doubt 
bighty digibte Wheh utained fh berfer⸗ 
tion. There ate, however, two en apital 
effors into which an author — 5 led by 
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2 A le bei ee rscteriled ie is orchbably 00 


bene, from "the Þpeculiir chatäcter o Demeſtheulent 
_ — rRlogquence, which' is diſtinguiſhed by an (expreſſion at 


_ the fame.time remarkably conciſe, and happily appro- 
"piled. "O % AHMOZGENIKOE AOTOE dre 


2 \Ppacll, "Kexphjebog Trois "hte, c. Arete Nen 


8. oc NAH, N *puprbis" rat l. vn car Fo dbu o 
nat Atra ru dt m X@piv Ev. x TWEXNS* ole ui 
Ax dixag XATEN OVT Mb. ., AIONTS. -  APXAINN | 
KED. Cicero looked upon the language g of Demoſ- 
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"thenes as fo remarkably | energetical, that he charac- 


*teriftrh' it by tHe fingle, but Hefdous epllbet VIM. 
<< Suatitatem Iſocrates, ſubtilittem Lyſiat, acunſen 
1 8 Seats. Zſchines, pee ene ha- 


lib. ili. 
Wee ut 
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attempting it without proper attention 

that of harſbneſe, and of obſcurity. © 

The harſh in Compoſition is conſtituted 
by words that have fignificance thrown 
| together without harmony, | This hap- 
pens either when there is no proper af- 
finity betwixt the words employed in a 
diſcourſe, and the ſenſe conveyed in it; or 
when the ſtructure of periods is perplexed 
and diſſonant. Language may be faid 'to 
want a juſt correſpondence with the ſeuti- 
ment (ſuppoſing this laſt to be ſtrongly 
conceived) when an attempt to maintain 
the harmony that ought. to ſubliſt betwixt 
theſe is carried too far; and by leaving 
out, as ſuperftuous, words that give foft= 
nels and elegance te to expreſſion, an author 
collects together a ſet of unmufical phrafes, 
by which the kur is fliocked, aid the ſenſe 
injured, We muſt / not, however, ſo far 
miſtake the meaning of the term harſh, 
when applied to language, as to confound 
it with a rough, or even rude and obſolete 
. phraſeology, The ſenſe, Particplarty in a 
r deſcription, may often re- 
guire rough . to be aſſembled; which 


a juſt 
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a juſt diſpoſition will render harmonious “, 
Even rude. and obſolete expreſſion in the 
+: +. 7 lame 
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. "on he — chat an afferabl age _ thi 
kind bee one of the Fier beauties of poetic 
expreſſion. 
bh + euruſque, — ruunt * prot 


Africus 
1 
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and —_—_ 
In ſegetem veluti cum 8 Wes zuſtris 
Incidit, & rapidus montano flymine torrens 
Sternit a grog, . 
Theſe deſcriptions, and many others of che ſame kind, 
far from being harſh or ungrateful, are, on ee 
trary, - remarkably harmonious. The ne of 
Spenſer in the fame manner, and that of aflo, 
though rendered obſolete in ſome meaſure by time, are 
ſtill admired as elegant and melodious. Shall I be 
pardoned by the reader for giving an example of barſþ 
Compoſition from the work of a modern author, 
whoſe writings in general are che ſtandards of harmo- 
nious expreſſion, as well as of philoſophical ſenti- 
ment?—Homer, deſcribing the preparations for the 
funeral of Patroclus, tells us, that the party ſent at a 
diſtance to collect wood for the pile, led their mules 


with difficulty over broken 2 and Precipices. . 
The line ſ 


Hoa Tavabra; xarapra, Saber Te Fe ox pics r. 
bath great poetic beauty, but the tranſlation, in con- 
- ſequence of too cloſe an imitation of it, is uutapſical, 
and even grating to the ear. 
Ober hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks, they go. 
3 ſomething a in 0 
whic 
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fame manner we may cenſure as the effect 
of defective education, or may confider as 
the ſtyle of an uninformed age; but in 
theſe likewiſe, there may be rufticity with» 
out that diſcordance, to which laſt, juſt ob- 
ſervation, of whatever Hy can vet no 
affinity. . 

Hlarſh diction, be thus at Ste 
times by the diſcordance of words to the 
| ſenſe conveyed in theſe, is, however, moſt 
commonly the effect of ill-conftructed pe- 
riods. We pronounce expreſſion” to have 
this diſagreeable peculiarity, when the 
members of a ſentence are broken and diſ- 
jointed, inſtead of forming a conſiſtent 
body; when there is a viſible conſtraint 
in the choice, as well as diſpoſition of 
words; and when the - concluſion of the 
n is ungratefully abrupt. Some s 
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which. the original by no means 5 3 
Jumping high oer the ſhrubs of the rough mound, _ 
Rattle the clattering ears, and the ſhockt axles bound. 

The firſt of theſe lines is pictureſque, but the laſt is 

n harſh, and the deſcription. is overwrought 
A writer fond of conceit might ſay here, that 

the ear of the reader is as much Hocteu by this collec- 


tion of ſounds, as the poet repreſcate the anles of the 
chariot to have been. 
theſe 
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theſe circumſtances, it is true, may chas 
| racteriſe verboſe, as well as conciſe Com- 

poſition. . long-winded, ſetiterice may 

be broken, and rendered diſſonant more 
readily. than a ſhort one, which, conſiſting 
of fewer parts, may be. regulated, one may - 
ſay, with greater facility. But this. is the 
caſe only when ſtyle, "though upon the 
whole deſerving the character of conciſe, 
remote as it muſt be from the extreme of 
impropet diffuſion, is equally ſo from that 
of Waere It i is when, a cloſe and con- 


„ 
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| nected. wat =P Tale 4 give the whole 
Compoſition 1 this moſt unfavourable aſſ 

That harſhneſs in a more Particular mans 
ner which 1s occalioned by the abrupt 
concluſion of periods, is always originally 
the conſequence of ſtudying. brevity t9g 
univerfally, and depriving language of its 
proper ornaments.— The other error imo 


4 atv 


which the affeGation. of 100 conciſe an 
expreſhon may lead an author, that of 


obeurity,, we have conſidered ſo. fully in 
other parts of this work, ag to 


the 
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the uſe of an enlargement. here "7 In, 
order to avoid: both the faults we - have 
thus pointed out, as ariſing from affected 
brevity, a writer ought to weigh the ſen- 
timents or arguments ſuggeſted to. him. 
together, ſo as to judge of their compa- 
rative energy, and of the words adapted 
with greateſt propriety to each. He who; 
deſires to form himſelf in early life - to a 
nervous ſtyle of Compoſnion, will moft 
probably obtam his purpoſe by taking. a 
thought that hath remarkable energy from 
ſome work in which this character pre- 
dominates; and dropping the words of 
his original, by endeavouring to expreſs. 
it in his own, When he- compares his. 
own attempt with the pattern imitated, he 
_ will Judge not only of its general con: 
formity to the ſtandard, but of the cauſe: 
from which A diſproportion proceeds. As 
ſoon as this is detected, it may be eras _ 
dicated with facility, not in the ſingle in- 
ſtance alone, but in all caſes without ex 
n, where a fimilar train of Com- 
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poſition is required to prevail. The obs 
ſervation. of this rule tends no doubt tg 
improve, when properly applied, every 
character of the art. Yet it is'peculiarly- - 
adapted to that which we have confidered 
in this ſection, becauſe a nervous manner 
is of all others the moſt univerſally af 
fected; and at the ſame time in confe- | 
- quence of the faults-allied to it, the Gann 
difficult to be obtained. 
3. The laſt method we ſhall mention 
of giving this maſterly character to Com- 
poſition, is that of carrying on à well. 
conducted climax in any branch of it whats 
ever. By a climax,” whether in the lan- 
guage or ſentiment of a performance, we 
underſtand a gradual progreſſion from the 
leſs to the more animated, as the objects 
which the mind contemplates grow in 
their importance, until the faculty that 
ſeanned a few general principles with in- 
difference, fixes with cloſe attention on the 
forcible and intereſting. As every ſubject 
ought to be treated in this manner, that 
it may make a ſuitable impreſſion on the 
Fee to which it is nd a ſimilar 
pro- 
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procedure in conducting the members of 
a ſentence to its concluſion; muſt naturally 
be productive of a correſponding effect. 
This conduct is principally requiſite when 
the motives uſed to enforce any propos 
ſition are placed before the mind in one 
comprehenſive ſummary; as it is here 
2 to concent ate theit whole force 

in one point, 'whoſe energy may be thus 
rendered irreſiſtibly penetrating: The efs 
fe& of ſuch conduct will be felt moſt 
powerfully: by! trying an example. 
« Idemque (ſays the Roman orator) cum 
ccelum, terras, maria, rerumque omnium 
naturam perſpexerit, eaque unde generata 
duo recurrant, quando, quomodo obitura, 
quid in iis mortale & caducum, quid divis 
num æternumque ſit viderit. Iyſumque ea 
moderantem & regentem pæne prelhen- 
derit 3 /eſeque non unis cireumdatum mæni- 
bus, popularem alicujus definiti loci; ſed 
civens totius mundi quaſi unius urbis agnos- 
veriti=in hac magnificentia rrrum; atque 
in e conſpectu & rognitione nature 5— 
Dit inmortales} Quai ipſe , noſcet l 
De Legib. ib. i. — The gradation here 
Vol. II. T . from 
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from leſs to more-intereſting circumſtances, 
and the correſponding : emphaſis. commu» 
nicated to the diction as the author pro- 
ceeds, can eſeape the obſervation of no 
reader who is able to comprehend an ori- 
ginal which any n mu r 
| e a tor 2 
Thus we have nh to See the 
abs acquainted with the proper mean- 
ing and ſphere of this diſtinguiſhed cha- 
racter of Compoſition, with the cauſes that 
produce, with the faults allied to, and with 
the means of obtaining it. We ſhall con- 
clude with obſerving, as the reſult of all.— 
that however eminent any characteriſtic 
of the art may be, a writer of good ſenſe 
will take care never to give fueh ſtrenuous 
and cloſe attention to that one, as to over - 
look others of conſiderable, perhaps of 
equal importance. In the purſuit, there- 
fore, of ſrengtli, he will, be careful to 
preſerve harmony of dition. Theſez as we 
have ſeen in many-inſtances, are perfectly 
compatible. The excluſion of the laſt from 
Compoſition can be compenſated by the 
attainment of no 2 e 1 
tuci! 3 8 EC- 
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SECT 1 0 N VII. | 
eau Compaſtion. 


TO vice of the various; arid ai. 
henſive ſubject of the preſent. work 
nem a more extenſive field of vb- 
ſer vation, than that with Which we here 
propoſe to ſum up our remarks on the 
principal characters of the ſtyle of Com- 
poſition. Every writer deſires to render 
his performance correct; and his attention 
to this circumſtance is proportioned to the 
ſollicitude with Which he wiſhes to obtain 
unallayed approbation. The purpoſe to 
vhich the critical art hath been principally 
ſubſervient in all ages, is that of correct- 
ing the faults, of pointing out: the defects, 
and of retrenching the ſuperfluities of in- 
accurate Compoſition; by which means, 
when unwarped by paſſion or prejudice 
to ſelfiſh: gratification, it hath contributed 
eminently to reform the manners, and 
truth of this obſervation we ſhall illuſtrate 

-at greater length, when we come to trace 

N * _ the 
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the connection of both arts with each other, 
and to ſhow the tendency of each. 8 
When we conſider the moſt eorrect per- 
formance in this manner, as that in which 
the neareſt approach is made to perfection, 
the animadverſions of ſome men muſt ap- 
pear to be ill-founded, who affirm, that 
too much attention may be beſtowed on 
this cireumſtanee; that it is often unfa- 
chat exquifite beauty, though frequently 
characteriſing works whoſe compoſition is 
unequal, yet is ſeldom to be met with in 
thoſe more chaſtiſed productions, where 
he reader finds nothing to cenſure We 
mall here begin with laying before the 
reader the reaſons that are urged on both 
ſides of this queſtion, we ſhall then en- 
deavour to ſhow what degree of attention 
this character of the art neeeſſarily claims, 
and in what cafes an author ovgherperhaps 
to relax in it; —ſome obſervations (as 
uſual) on the moſt proper methods of ren- 
deting Compoſition 22 dern —_— 


n 
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1. It is almoſt needleſs to obſerve here, 
that the term correct, when applied to this 
art, ſuggeſts a negative rather than poſitive 
deſcription of any kind. It implies, in- 
deed, the abſence of faults, but not the 
predominance of diſtinguiſhing excellence. 
At the ſame time this epithet contains 


nothing in its meaning, either excluſive 


of ſuch excellence, or incompatible with 
it. A work eminently characteriſed by 
every ſpecies of beauty, may be likewiſe 


correct. But it is equally true, that a per- 


formance in which we find little to cen- 
dure will always deſerve this character, 


though its excellence e n 70 


* 4 
It deſerves more unde notice, ds 
this phraſe, when applied to the various 


parts, or members af Compoſition (as theſe 


may be denominated), hath a more deter- 
minate ſignification than when viewed 
with relation to the art in general, and 
ſuch as is poſitive and direct. Thus by a 


ſeries of corretted ſentiment, we underſtand 
thoughts that riſe naturally out of a ſub-. 
ject conveying diſtinct ideas to the mind; 


* and 
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and placed in fuch exact diſpoſition, as 
that the. ſenſe muſt be injured by altering 
their arrangement. By a correct image in 
the ſame manner, we mean one that is 
appropriated to its original pattern, whoſe 
parts correſpond exactly to thoſe of this 
abject; ta which a retrenchment would 
give defect, and an addition ſuperfluity. 
Correct diction is that which being both 
grammatically accurate, and diſtinguiſhed 
by propriety, obtains at once the appro- 
bation of the leſs intelligent, and aun 
the cenſure of the critic, | | 
Theſe remarks on correct Gegen 
lead us naturally to take notice of another 
' circumſtance by which it is diſcriminated. 
from | thoſe which have formerly been 
enumerated; It is; that the preſent cha- 
racter can be applied more properly than 
any other to one member or ingredient 
of the art, though wholly excluded from 
the reſt. We have already ſeen, that the 
ſublime, | and. the nervous in particular, 
never take place unleſs when there is a 
concurrence of ſtrong or exalted ſentiment, 
with vigorous, or elevated expreſſion. 
Tae 


— 
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*Fhis holds true like wiſe of the other dri 


teria we have examined, which commu- 
nicate a certain colour, as it may be called, 
or peculiarity, to language. But no ſuch 
combination is indiſpenſably nequiſite to 
conſtitute the preſent character, which may 
be even perfect in its kind,; though wholly 
confined to one object. Thus it will be 
acknowledged, that the ſentimental part 
of a performance may be correct while 
the diction is inaccurate; this laſt chaſtiſed 
again when the former is defective; and 
an image may be fitted to its original with 


ſufficient accuracy, when both the others 


he open to cenſare. This cireumſtance it 
is, that | renders Compoſition perfectly 
chaſtiſed, ſo rare and difficult an attain- 
ment. Thought and expreſſion forming 
here no neceſſary combination, as in the 
former inſtances. * , cannot be made equa/ly 
correct without the cloſeſt attention to 
both. Yet a want of either, far from being 
of ſmall conſequence, is a capital defect. 

From the view we have here exhibited 


of the preſent: ſubject, we AY» without 


hs 


[ 


See ſect. iv. and ſect. v. paſl, | 
T4 dif- 
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difficulty, account. for that deſire which 
hath obtained among authors in every 


civilized ſtate of ſociety, to diſtinguiſh 


their performances by the prevalence: of 
this criteria in its utmoſt extent; as being 
ſenſible, that though the term correct may 
be applied without impropriety to one in- 
ingredient of Compoſition,” excluſively of 


others ; yet that work comes neareſt to 
f perfection, i in wikich its ee is moſt 


univerſal, 
The reaſons, ne that are nd 
for rendering Compoſition, in the full 


meaning of the word, as correct as poſſible, 
are ſo obvious and: ſtriking, as to require 


no particular enumeration; and far leſs 
any long enlargement. It is by means of 


this character alone that a work, in whoſe 
conduct there may be very conſiderable 
ingenuity, affords the mind a rational en- 
tertainment, inſtead of being laid aſide as 
containing the ebullitions of extravagant 
imagination, reduced into no form, and 


exciting the diſguſt of a ſenſible reader, 


by the frequent violation of decorum and 
of truth, lt is n we have already ſeen) 


the 
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the peculiar. province of underſtanding to 
beſtow this laſt heightening on a produc- 


tion , the maturity, as well as compre» | 


henſion of which power, is indicated in 
proportion as this chaſtiſed manner pre- 

vails in one branch of the art, or takes 
place equally in all. There are, indeed, 
certain deviations from propriety rendered 
excuſable by various circumſtances, as the 


age in which an author wrote, his time of 


life (particularly if poſſeſſed of extenſive 
imagination), the nature of his theme, as 


demanding materials greatly diverſified; - 


and, finally, the imperfection of the hu- 


man mind, extending neceſſarily to its 


production of what kind ſoever. This laſt 
cauſe muſt be allowed by all to have uni- 


verſal influence; and thoſe who have leaſt 


of it themſelves, are commonly readieſt to 
conſider it as a ou for the REN num- 
ber of defects. 21; 

Theſe: n however, operate 8 
within certain ſpheres, and there are boun- 


daries deer. eee ag auler | 
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their dominion,” beyond which we permit 
it not, at any time, to be extended. Thus 
a writer, whom we know to have lived in 
a barbarous age, will be readily excuſed 
on this account for falling into a rude and 
ill-adapted phraſeology. But ſhould this 
be adduced as a plea for that obſcurity 
which ariſeth from perplexed conſtruction, 
or the ſimplicity that is violated by inflated 
deſcription, a ſenſible critic would reply, 
that theſe are faults derived, not from the 
manner of an age, however uncultivated, 
but from a defect of the author's under- 
ſtanding. This, he will ſay, muſt have ſug- 
geſted to him if at all adequate to any ſphere 
of Compoſition, that perſpicuity requires 
the members of a ſentence to correſpond 
with each other; and that the ſimplicity of 
language is violated, hen it is ſwelled 
out with epithets which injure the ſenſe, 
inſtead of adding to its ſignificance. The 
florid, the luxuriant, the digreſſive, and 
even the flowery (of all others the leaſt 
agreeable manner), are likewiſe excuſed as 
ſoon as we know the youth of the author; 
and are contemplated as the firſt crop of 
e 6 a young | 
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a young tree, whoſe bloſſoms, though not 
hardening into conſiſtence at that time, 
yet promiſe a rich crop of fruit when: the 
plant hath arrived at maturity. But as We. 
are induced to overlook the preſent in this 
inſtance, from our expectation of the fu- 
ture, the plea ſo ſucceſsfully employed in 
the caſes above-mentioned, ' would be ad- 
duced to no purpoſe in favour of a frigid, 
trifling, or inſipid production, which af- 
fording neither immediate gratification, 
nor a proſpect of future emolument, would 
be rejected as wholly unworthy our atten- 
tion. Finally, when we diſcover ' great 
maſtery and preciſion to take place in the 
general conduct of a work (eſpecially* - 
when conſiſting of very complicated parts), 
the imperfection of human nature will 
lead the more diſcerning part of mankind: 
not only to excuſe great inequaiities in an 
author's Compoſition, but even to conſider 
the 4% as compenſated fully by the more 
material, when the former is uniformly de- 
fective and inadequate. But this plea can 
never be admitted, unleſs when there is a 
greater eG of excellence than 'of 


defect, 
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defect, upon the whole, in a performance. 
It would otherwiſe be preferred to no 
other —_— than that of I 
nation. 8 

Correct a theoefore; a a3 1 
renders at all times that work the moſt 
valuable of which it is moſt univerſally 
characteriſtical; ſo within certain limits no 
atonement can be made for its deficiency. 
Thoſe, however, who appear to have ex- 
amined this matter with cloſe attention 
are of opinion, that, excellent as it is, the 
deſire of obtaining this character in per- 
fection may be carried ſo far as to produce 
bad conſequences, and ſuch as are detri- 
mental in particular to authors of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed eminence *. Theſe repreſent 
this taſk of correQting every inaccuracy, 
not only as painfully minute, and diſ- 
re nt ret but they 
| Hine A 


2 


"yi unt en axe the a. od elegant 
Eraſmus) qui ſemper aliquid addentes, adimentes, 
immutantes; & hoc ipſo maxime peccantes, "uw nihil 
N conantur. Chil. i. cent. 3. 

+ Ovid is very honeſt in . an acknowledg: 
ment 15 this kind. 
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obſerve, hkewiſe, that there is a certain 
point beyond which this affeQation of 
ehaſtiſing every part to the laſt degree of 
it as an aſſiduity, by which the vigour 
and, energy of 8 is drained aways 
TY In — * — — 
| - Szpe-aliquod, nv cup 


iens mutate, relinquo+, 
. Judicium vires deſtituuntqu 


: meum. 
= bas s piget, (quid enim Aube tibi vera eatert) 
Corrigere, & longi ferre laboris nus 
Scribentem juvat ipſe favor, minuitque laborem & c. 
Corrigere at res eſt tanto magis ardua, g_ 
Magnus Ariftarchs major Homerus erat. 


Sic animum lento; cutarum frigore lzdit, N A 
Tyr: Dee ſi quis Irxya, . equi, 


ont. Hb. Ep: g. 
This, it muſt be owned, js de. — 
but it is an indolence of which imagination is the 
parent. mne nd: 
manner. 
% Cum: _perkeftum Abbate We en 
ſplendęſeit ma, ſed | atteritur.” Plin. Epiſt. lib. v. 
Epiſt. 11. Dionyſus cenſures Kocrates for an atten- 
tion of this kind. Erba ga rut warm gnewrrge; 1s pane 
Ne 1 deusuurtfec. Exe d Tov Nοj˖i⁶ r meg, 
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as it were, tand tells 1 us, that a work thus 


_ elaborately purified, is like a body whoſe 


.richeſt blood, and moſt invigorating juices, 
are ſtrained off by the phyſician,” who 
leaves it an heavy, and inanimated car- 
caſs . With regard to the ſtyle of Com- 
poſition, it is ſaid to be rendered, by at- 
tempting to deprive it of every ſuperfluity, 
either ſo dry and inſipid as to be read 
with liſtleſs inättention f; or ſo ſcholaſtic 
and grammatical as to ſhow chat — 


is ſacrificed to preciſion. 


But theſe, though errors that ought te to 
be avoided carefully by thoſe ho would 


| be. e, $f the 1 are yet byn no means 


= 24 bs. — 


24% _— Et Lied iy ee A * enim 
qui ad omnia ſeripta tanquam vitioſa redeant, & quaſi 
nihil fas fit rectum eſſe quod primum eſt melius exiſti- 
ment quiequid eſt aliud; idque faciunt quoties librum 
in manus reſumpſerint ſimiles medicis, etiam integra 
ſecantibus. Accidit itaque ut —— lint, & — 
guia, . & cura pejora.”. Quint. lib. x. x. aich 40 5 

1 Non minus non ſervat modum, qui infra rem, 
quam qui ſupra: qui adſtrictius, quam qui effuſius 
dicit. Itaque audis frequenter ut illud inimodice & 
redundanter, ita hoc jejun- & infirme, Alius exceſſſe 
materĩam, alius dicitur non imple oe. Eque utethue, fed 


ille imbecillitati, | bie vicibuy — Plin. r ub i. 


"aid 20. 
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the principal faults into which authors of 
the firſt rank are apt to be led, by making 
too much uſe of the „ile (as it may be 
termed) in order to give the laſt poliſh. to 
their pieces. It is ſaid, with ſome truth, 
' that though in conſequence of this practice 
a performance becomes, upon the whole; 
leſs apt to excite an unpleaſing ſenſation 
at any time, than when it obtains not; 
yet it ceaſeth likewiſe, by this means, to 
excite ſo much admiration *. In order; 
therefore, to render a work faultleſs, it is 
deprived of capital excellencies; and age» 

nius which might have gleaned many a 
_w though IG beauty, a+ it * 


* 


. Shall L affend any 1 ke abr of 5 r 
a critic well qualified to judge of his ſubject) by re- 
marking that ſome juvenile defcriptive poems of 
Milton (FAllegto, II Penſeroſo, and Ode on the 
Nativity) as well as his Latin elegies, are of a ſtrain 
far more exalted than any the former author can boaſt. 
Let me add at the fame time, what juſtice obliges me 
to add, that they are far more incorrect. For in the 
very Ode before us (that on the Nativity) occur one 
or two pafſages, that are puerile and affected to a de- 
gree not to be paralleled in the purer, but leſs elevated 
compoſitions of Pope. Eſſay on the re and 
S of Teer p. 40» | 
left 
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left to expatiate on the common of nature, 
yet like a bird taken from this field, and 
confined within a circumſcribed and ſcanty 
ſpace, it ranges among a few objects, in- 
ſtead of viewing an exhauſtleſs variety, 
and finds its wings every moment repelled 
hy the bars of its dungeon. It is worth 
while to enquire what truth there is in this 
obſervation, as this will introduce a branch 
of our fubje& not yet touched upon, how 
far, the deſire of rendering their perform- 
ances correct ought to ah rage! on writers 
| of exalted genius, 
This great and 8 5 | 
eoafiitiied' by de amor of Wa ſlipirior 
faculties in vigorous exertion, is yet, no 
doubt, diſtinguiſhed principally by ſtrokes 
derived from imagination. On this ac- 
eount it is, that as the native bias of this 
power directs it to form elevated, forcible, 
pictureſque, or beautiful imitations of the 
| objects that paſs before it, we denominate 
the genius of the writer to be ſublime, 
vigorous, animated, or elegant. The in- 
ventive faculty, therefore, in general deter- 
mines our application of the word Genius 
5 to 
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ro any mind; while the character belong- 
ing toit ds fixed by that modification 
which / we, pereeive to take place. From 
theſe principles it naturally follows, that 
the higheſt walk of genius is that in which 
imagination makes the greateſt and moſt, 
aſtoniſhing exertions. But in what cir- 
cumſtanees are theſe exertions made? Is it 
not nkceſſary for this purpoſe, that the 
power above mentioned ſhould be per- 
mitted to take cognizance of a ſeries of 
objects, at once great and diverſiſied; and 
that a field, proportioned to this diverſity, 
ſhould be opened for its range, as they 
will thus: be obſerved to the rs ad- 
vantage banoitta H gene 77.. 
That both nol to taks, place hare vill 
not be diſputed. It remains, therefore, 
that we enquire by What means the range 
of imagination is moſt contracted, and the 
feweſt objects preſented to its cognizance. 
Both theſe are conſequences bf. attendin g 
cloſely to the | circumſtance. of tridt pro 
priety. in every idea, and of beſtowing on 
it not the richeſt colouring, but ſuch as is 
Vor. II. U moſt 
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' moſt decent and ſuitable. We do not 
deny that this choice is made by the un- 
derſtanding, and that whatever receives its 
approbation, will be confidered as the 
fitteſt and leaſt exceptionable. We mean 
only to obſerve, that in eonſequence of the 
ſevere. inveſtigation carried on by: this fa- 
oulty, many objects will be rejected as: 
unfit, which might have pleaſed by being 
decorated with certain admirable graces; 
and what theſe obtain by this imervention 
in point of accuraby; they loſe in wildneſs, 
variety, and grandeur. This, upon reflee - 
tion, will appear not to be an allventitious 
but neceſſary effect, ariſing from the ends 
which the powers here mentioned:propoſer 
ſeparately to bring about, fancyvattracted 
always by beauty, and judgment directed. 
by. propriety.” Theſe ought; nd ddubt, to- 
be generally united in ordinary caſes. 
Elegance is improved by regularity ; but 
the wild and luxuriant require it to be 
violated, We are pleaſed when cultivated- 
incloſures, laid out with all the improve 
: E art, terminate with We 1 


Noc 


of broken rocks; immenſe mountains;.-or 


ftupendoits-precipices; in the ſame manner 
as we prefer the itregular grandeur of a 


Gothic pile, to the moſt perfect plan of 
modern 7 architecture, executed with ſo 
much judgment as to preſent few, or no 


objects, that require to be rectifiede The 


protuberances in both are violations of 


correct dg n. But they are ſuch viola» 


tions as no man, poſſeſſed of the leaſt 
perception of beauty would wiſh: to re- 
move; There is 4 grandeur in the ap- 
pearanot of certain objects, which com- 
penfates in the eſtimation of every beholdet 


for the defect of regularity. Imagination 


dwells upon this circunſtatice with inteiſe 


enjoyment; and reaſon ,d afide, as it | 
were while the mind is entranced with 8 


its ider, and daſhetht not its pleafure by 
the thought of diſproportion- PE56TtGs 


| Tireſe remarks bair' a ſtrick and obvious | 
applicition 10 che preſent ſübjeck. In the | 


ſphereiof philoſophy; conſidered as of the 


W principally by the 


DAR under- 


maſt extenſtve import, and in every pro- 
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underſtanding, the firſt thing to be con- 
ſidered is correctneſs of diſpoſition.” A 
writer can only be ſaid to carry his atten- 
tion to an extreme in this point, when he 
extends it to minute circumſtances; or 
by re-touching every part with unremit- 
ting aſſiduity, deprives his work of vigour 
and character. The ſame obſervation may 
be made onthiftorical Compoſition, and 
on that of eloguenee (as we ſhall ſhow | 
afterwards), hen in the ſimple proof of 
any propoſition the orator neither ſpeaks 
to the imagination, nor toucheth the heart. 
But When we conſider the more peculiar 
department of exalted genius in Compo- 
ſition, the ſublime, and pathetic, it muſt 
be acknowledged, that not only ate the 
capital beauties of theſe ſuch as imagina - 
tion ſtrikes out at once in the: fervor of 
abſtracted contemplation, but when we 
attempt to deſcribe the circle within which 
he ought to be confined, her moſt ſhining 
attractions are no longer perceivable, and 
even that character which the cigſe ſuper- 
intendence of judgment renders regular 


and 


and conſiſtent; becomes at the W time 
e mme ragb 
What 
— The tas of Cato, 3 in ** leak wan 
of that name, affords a pregnant example to the pre- 
ſent purpoſe. That this character is juſt, and ren- 
dered conſiſtent by the maſt judicious conduct, wi 
admit of as little diſpute as that the Hamlet of Shake-. 
ſpeare js frequently irregular and affenſive., The for- 
mer ( which Voltaire affirms to be the greateſt character 
that exer Was. brought upon,, 20, ſtage, Lettr, ſur le. 
Takes ) is uniformly great, and“ nothing i is uttere 
« by C ato (as a. contemporary critic juſtly obſery | 
e but what is worthy, of the beſt of men,” Guard. 
Numb. 33. Hamlet, on the contrary, ſcruples to kill 
the king of Denmark at his prayers. leſt he ſhould 
— to heaven, hut propoſeth, to take him in the com- 
pay gs 3 which may make his ſoul as - 
and black as hell Whereto it goes.” Cato 
yn no ſentiment, but ſuch as reaſon appraves, and 
is conſiſtent with the dignity of his rank and character. 
| Hamlet, giving a looſe to 0 vildeſt imagination, 
alks his fri iend, © why we may not trace the duſt of 
« Alexander ll we find it topping a bung hole.” 
Aft v. ſcene 1. Let with all this irtegularity in the 
latter, Hamlet is, upon the whole, not only an ami- 
a able, but an exalted: character. He holds (if we may 
thus, expreſs it) the keys of the human heart, from which 
he calls opt alternately, love, pity, terror, indignation, 
tief, amazement, horror, and anguiſh ; while. the 
Ee with all his perfeQtions, i 1s cold and uninter- 
eſting, We admire his virtues, as we may do thoſe 
a deceaſed friend ;—but the uniſormity of theſe is 
Hp U 3 ſuch 


n — 
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>:What (it may here be aſked) s the ten- 
dency of theſe nene the au- 
Wet 16 e 


1 
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& his difcourſe when he knows bis ſituation. 
ped therefore, be much movetk by it. es 
this ſtriking difference takes its Tile W ithout. 
aſcribing it to a ditparlty of genus beth; in two. * 
writers, who both do honour 1 to their countr we ma ay 
obſerve, That the author bf Cato apptdrs to 1557 been 
100 intent upon rendeting his principal character per- 
te 2, to make it deeply intereſting. Sach a perſonage | 
delt an bbject 6 Gdiniedtion;> whole ori iginal is 
coldly conteniphated dt à diſtanee ;; bot it can never be 
fo of love, which'is'6nly excited when virtues, Wenk - 
nefſes, ſoibles, and blemiſhes, are blended ſo happily 
into one piece as to 'prefent 3 a mind eimer i in ſome 
reſpects to our o. In order to obtain this laſt end, 
the wild fallies of imagination muſt be often admitted 


into the moſt dignified ſpecies of Compoſition, whereas 


the deſign of the former is incorre2? when theft are not 
wholly excluded: Shakeſpeare, therefore, born with | 
an unbounded reach of imagination, lived in an age 
when he was at liberty to indulge it. Hence 0 
Falſtaff, Hamlet, Profpero, Orlando, and many ther 
perſons, are ſuch repo of buman nature, repre- 
ſented in every ſphere of life, that the fable 6f Narciffus 
may here be faid to be realized; and while we are 
enchanted with this various Wem the poet's ad- 
dreſs to him may be nate wich! ja ee to 


« in many caſes, | 


and again ern Ek 5 — 2 
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thor*s intention 'to- repreſent defgn as in- 
conſiſtent! with any gegree of excellence, 
and the moſt rareleſi writers as the ' moſt 
ſucceſsful? —As it cannot be ſuppoſed; 
chat amy author will attempt to ſupporg 
e eee aer we nnn 


——— eum n. 
5 diſcedet, ſi tu diſcedere poſſis. 
But Addiſon, on the ether hand, flouriſhed 12 A wide 
hen the principal: excellence of Compoſition was 
Tens de, the chaſtiſa manner we are here con 
dering ; and, in truth, no author ever obtained it 
bre thoroughly than he. But fettered in this pur* 
uit by the nus of criticiſm, while bis eye was fixed 
riety, it loſt ſight of £3 and that in 
5 eh diſplays ft 2 es his 
Preſe compuſitions, is retidered unan in its ae 
revina;; by caſtigation. Had Sbakeſpeare himfelf 
Aouri e age, of Addiſon, how many of bis 
moſt 60 I W muſt have been frcrificed ie to 


the — "of certain unitits which he hath noto! 
wiguſly violated 3 of rules, which à grrat genius can 


neither follow without long its claim to originalit 
nor break through without incurring the cenſure * 


Jittle minds unable to.comprehend his motives! Even 


the excelleneies of this admirable writer, in ſuch a 
ſituation, would have appeared like flowers that lan- 
'guiſh on the parterre when tranſplanted from their 


native ſoil, fitted only to ſhow, by diſplaying ſome. 


charms in the garden of art, with what ſuperior beauty 
they wauld dare el every eye in the wilderneſs 
JE ufs. 
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proceed to enquire-how far correct 
poſition ought to be ſtudied in — | 
reſearch, and in what degree it ſhould chas 
racteriſe the higheſt exertion of elevated 
genius. This is a ſubject which we. have 
not yet entered upon, and which will ſerve, 
when examined in its full extent, to com- 
plete the viewy we propoſed to take of the | 
characters of Compoſition, ven 5 
II. As we have already ſeen, that to 
render any branch of the art here examined 
correct, is the province of underſtanding, 
we may naturally conclude, that this fig- 
nature will Prevail principally in ſuch 
ſpheres as the. power. above-mentioned en 
groſſeth moſt to itſelf, and in which it is 
leaſt embarraſfed by the interpoſſtion of 
any other. Whatever hath a tendency to 
hurry the mind in any of its purſuits, by 
throwing the man off his guard; neceſſarily | 
imparts confuſion to his ideas, and inac- 
curacy to his manner of expreſſing them. 
- This effect ariſeth moſt commonly from 
ſome improper influence, exerted either 
by the imagination, or the paſſions. © The 
| fl of theſe renders thoughts diffuſed 
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when they-ought to ſtand cloſely together, 
fate. The latter not only fruſtrate, but 
peryert reaſon to wrong purpoſes, and 
ſtamp upon the Compoſſtion of a writer, 
thexcertain marks of their own irregularity, 
Wei may, therefore, ſay; with Cæſar, in the 
celebrated aration above. referred to 
: $::ſuſtant; ab-odio, ira, amicitia, atque mi- 
K., ſcticordia vacuos eſſe debent. Haud 
Nt; facile animus verum ene ubi ia 
Os , 8 2% a 220489 
„ Of:the: ue oecaſioned by either 
ſopliy and hiſtory, ought: to be ſo much 
Forrected as to exhibit the feweſt poſſihle 
examples; An author ought likewiſe, in 
POS SH Ly che cloſelt 
, poliltericf Ks Ehm that Aalen 
follow each other naturally, and may form 
| altogether a body made up of parts that 
v mn 2 regard 
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10 thoſe ——— eee 
| tion, when its principal ae is ver, ati 
thoſe little alterations which are made with 
the vie ef 'ſuperſeding ſome . frivolous 
ohectzon, or of rendering the import» f 
ſome thought mom perſpieuous, there's 
ns end of ſuch isdulgence as tllis; Whick 
poſe: Far from rendering ſentimenta un- 
_ exceptionable; this reſtleſs aſſiduity iferves 
only to throw an nir of perplexitp®arid 
embarraſſment over a performances an 
te Writer can {earce enpect his reader to 
be pleaſed, when he appears incapable of 
being ſo himſelfuc AU underſtanding, 
whole | perceptions *of truth or bAifhood = 
8 are ouginally oltar, will plaoe theinaupon 
making: one cor re examination 
in'the moſt ſuitable points of view i But 
when the caſe is different, its utmoſti re- 
ſtill greater, but will never temave it; 
We do not man here to afflim an may 
at firſt be ſuppoſed, that after having onee 
© and — a bis 2 


author 


> 
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to. 8 All fGdes R oven 
niind, 46 las 10 jadge of its truth, and f 


the exceptions! td which it lies open; but 


who thay} lat the ſame time, a diſpaſſionate 
temper which fits him for hearing the 
judgment of others, and who readily ſub- 
mits to ſuch animadverſions as his own 
may obſerve in general, no ſurer evid 

Nee 


9 —— 
out, againſt the exceptions of others, bur 
even, if poſfble, to hide theſe from them- 
ſelves. A performance we may fafely 


pronounta, whatever excellence it may 
potiels; muſt fail of being onrrett, ad long 
5 ws bh Jt Red) by this principle; 
1 . much more properly of the elucida- 
Bal _ certain points may require in 
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order 
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order to produce their 3 
| writer Himſelf; torvhom. theſe are familiar; 


— * 


underſtanding to be perfect (if ſuch a ſup- 


poſition can be made without a ſoleciſm in 
his caſe) muſt füll be grceptipnable, chile 
ke addreſſeth kim ſclf 40, thoſe whoſe judg- 


ment. is fallible and uncertain. Upon the 


whole, therefore, Ache diſtinct nature of 
5 ideas, as having no coinc dic 4 de; their 
proper ſelection, as means to promote an 
ſupporting rach others and their truth, ab 
evinced againſt material objections j theſe 
are points of ace, te 
which, cherefore great nee to 
be given, in order to render the ſentiment 
_ of; Compoſiton properly correct. But 
when the. Writer hath availed himſelf of 
che reſources above: mentioned, ſo as. to be 
_ fatisfied of theſe capital cireumſtances, a 
minute inveſtigatien carried on.iato..every 
little error Which rigid criticiſm: may 
detect, is an endleſs, labour at the fame 


conſequence, to 


time that it is of no utility, becauſe not 


| only will op one man judge that 40; be well 


12b0 | 2 lained, 
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explaited; which another may deem faulty} 
or that to be perfectly intelligible, which 
another may have charged with ohſcurityʒ 
but even the ſame perſon will be found 


to vary at different times in his judgment 


of ſuch points j and that from cauſes whoſe 


influence is unavoidable and uni verſal. 


The ſame finical attention to exactneſa 
which is thus detrimentab to philoſophical 
ſentiment, will be equally; ſo to the lan- 
guage that conveys it. It is when words 
are moulded into a certain form with 
much labour, that Compoſition acquires a 


ſtiffneſs, which we expreſs by ſaying, that 


ſuch diction nell. tlie lamp, i. e. bears 
the marks of + having deen wrought up 
with much teil and difficulty: Art (it'is 


univerſally acknowledged) makes the 


higheſt effort we expect from her when 
ſhe diſappears [ in an imitation, o as to 


leave no traces by which her ſtep may che 
marked. It is a miſtake to ſuppoſe that 


chis apparent want of deſign (as it: may be 
termed, is obtained by much thought, 
and coſts the writer many elaborate ex- 


Nan Fio del N ertions. 
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view to ſuppoſe.¶ That. general. ſimilarity 


ertions. In fact, it is partly the elfeſt of 
that eaſy freedom with which the intel- 
lectual powers act, when unreſtrained in 
their exerciſe, by too cloſe) an attention to 
rules; and partly, of being early aceuſ- 
tomed to the imitation of ps ee in 
which this character is conſpicuous. The 

laſt ee eue. in particular, operates much 
more powerfully than we are apt at firſt 


which we obſerve in the diction even of 


the moſt approved contemporary authors, 


and which marks the productions of an 
age; as more or leſs conformable to x cer. 
tain ſtandard, hath its origin in de imita- 
tion here referred to- We have already 
conſidered this ſubject at ſome length . 
It is to che preſent purpoſe only to obſerve, 
| that too much attention to make the ſtyle, 
= ere. of philoſophieal or hiſtorical 

correct, by attempting to 
render every __ almoſt eee by 
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rally that canſtramt imo ep, whiths - 
is incompatible with cdrructneſs, u the 
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required to predominate, is wel ſupported; 
and the fault moſt nearly allied to it 16 


either wholly” avoided,” or ſo rately ank 


inconſiderably permitted to appear, as wilt 
give no offence to thoſe who are moſt ſuſ- 
eeptible of being impreſſed: by it. Thus 
frnpkcity, a character required to diſtin- 


guiſfi every ſpecies of Compoſition; ought 
always to be preſerved diſtinct from à cer 


tain plain and inſipid uniformity of dic 


tion *; juſt perſpicuity from finieal exact 


neſs +; eleganee demanding eaſè and har- 


mony, from quaintneſs and een bril- 


red Nr 2 ey both Þ ; ſublimity 
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from bambaſt ; and energy from harſhs 
nels; diffuſion, and obſcurity f. We have 
endeavoured to ſhow, in other parts of 
this work, by what means this important 
purpoſe may he moſt probably, and cn 
pletely effectuated, in: each of theſe bin- 
ſtances. The: faults here mentioned àre 

ſuch as hen taking place, univerſally diſ- 
figure Compoſitiqn, and deſtroy, in a great 

meaſure, the effect Which it is propoſed. 

principally to bring about in any branch, 

of it. On this account they ought to be 

avoided by every: writer; for which end, 

we have placed both the excellence, and 
the error reſembling it, in one point of 

view before the reader, and have illuſtrated 

each by ſeparate examples, that haying 

both before him, he may know, as nearly 
as poſſible, at what point the former ob- 
tains in perfection, and when by attempt 

en it too, far he will fall Lit. 

the laſt. 4 Stag - 

2. It is. a ne 5 OE. I 975 

letters hath met with, both! in — and 
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la eonverſation, that rules in general are 
unfavourable. to the exertions of a great 
imagination * ; that on this account, the 
works upon > men in all ages have 
dwelt with the higheſt admiration, are ſuch - 
as cither preceded the exiſtence of critical 
inquiſition, or cannot yet ſtand the teſt of 


its rigid inveſtigation z and that in general, Þ 


the pieces rendered by ſevere. attention 
moſt exactly conformed. to a certain ſtan- 
dard, are thoſe Which exhibit the feweſt 
5 examples. of conſummate excellence f. 
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Some of the aticients have for this purpoſe rivet 
Tuch definitions of poetry, as muſt exclude the appli- 
ration of rules to the art. Thus Plato terms its 
Erbe Abba & MIMHZIZ. A Latin critic expreſſ- 

eth himſelf ſtill more particularly. „ Per ambages, 
Deorumque miniſteria, & fabuloſum ſententiarum tor- 
mentum priecipitandus eſt liber ſpiritus ut potius fu- 
rentis animi vaticihatio adpareat, quam religioſæ ora - 
tionis ſub teſtibus fides,” ſays Petronius Arbiter, 
{peaking of the difference betwixt poetic and hiſtorical 
narration. This, however, is carrying the matter-tob 
far. But the examination bf both belongs | to another 
part of this work. 
- 4s a confirmation of this remark it may be 6. 
ſerved, that the greateſt genuiſes have. failed moſt con- 
| Tpicriouſly wheh ER have attempted to render thoſe 
Vox. II. X pieces 
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But theſe general vbſervations, however 
true, anſwer no purpoſe of importance, as 
long as we do not aſcertain the influence 
which this character ought to exert in the 
higheſt, as well as in the leſs difficult de- 
partments of genius; as it is certain that 
a performance of any kind, in which no 
attention is paid to it, muſt prefent ſuch a 
jumble of incoherent ideas, as no rational 
mind can contemplate with fatisfaction.— 


i mays | Ulefefote, ve” proper borate to 


f . 


E 


pieces mae which attracted admiration in their ori- 
ginal form. Bayle has preſerved. a curious anecdote 
to this purpoſe of Taſſo, which accounts for the dif- 
ference betwixt his Gietuſalemme Liberata, and Con- 
quiſtata, at leaſt in ſome meaſure. In an attempt to- 
correct the laſt (improperly conducted it ſhould: ap- 
pear): he cancelled ſome of the greateſt beauties, and 
ſubſtituted i in their place, others that are unintelli gible. 
« A quali tutti (ſays the Italian critic, after having 
enlarged on the former) gratiſſimi e giocondiſſimi au- 
venimente ſuſtituilſe il Taſſo coſe tali che ſe con ſem- 
plice intelligenza debbono prenderfi, fono fi frivole, 
che niente piu, e ſe ci e dentro qualebe miſtero, egli 
ei e involto con tante ambagi i ch'a ſottrarnelo non 
baſterebbe Yiſteſſo Edippo. Diction. Crit. &c. Art. 
RonsAn Dp. The predeceſſors of. chis illuſtrious writer 
in the fame high department of genius, avoid a cen- 
ſure of this kind, by having. attempted no ſuch emen- 
.dations. 8 = . V 


enter 
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enter. into 4h; ſubje& a Af more harr 
ticularly. 


The lub * Saiten ee a3 
ſanctions eſtabliſhed by the underſtanding, 


for the purpoſe. of rendering any ſpecies - 


of Compoſition 4 Proper vehicle, either of 
emolument or entertainment, various ag 
theſe are, may yet be comprehended under 
the three following heads.— They are 
either of that kind whoſe obligation is at 
all times indiſpenſable, and which cannot 
be violated without defeating the ultimate 
purpoſe of the art: or of ſuch a nature, 
as though always approved by reaſon, 
when juſtly obſerved, may yet be diſpenſed 
with upon ſome occaſions that juſtify the 
neglect : —or, laſtly, theſe conſiſt of cet= 


tain incidental circumſtances tagged to the 


former which are eſſential, deriving their 
origin from ce. and e prin- 


cipally by ule. 
Under the firſt Foy we © may compre- 


prehend the general method or plan upon 


which any piece is laid out, whether ob- 
| Ant or bee the tendency of its 
42 2 parts 
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Parts to promote an ultimate end; the 
union of theſe into one body, ſo as to 
render it coherent and proportioned; 
depth, or ſtrength of conception, Atte 
to the ſubject; and, finally, à Juſt correſ- 
poridence of language to the objects, of | 
whatever kind, that are fet before che 
mind. Theſe are Principles vhieh it re- 
quires no great attention to convince us, 
adhere to the very eſſence of Compoſition, 
and cannot be diſpenſed with without ren 
dering a any performance capitally defective. 
As, therefore, the human mind hath at 
all times conſidered theſe as fundamental 
rules, which muſ be obſerve in every in- 
ſtance the deciſions of criticiſm when they 
are” violated, however ſevere, are yet ra- 
tional, and proportioned to the breach of 
an indiſpenſible requiſition. 
But when ſo much attention is eflowed 
on the radical charaQers here enumerated, 
as that reaſon approves of them upon the 
whole, as being well preſerved; there are - 
other points in judging of which this fa- 
— — EY its . and thougn 
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always ſatisfied when theſe are cloſely ad- 
hered to, yet judgeth their neglect upon 
ſome occaſions to be compenſated, by. the 
attainment. ofa noble end, We may.com- 
priſe in this claſs, the uſe of epiſodes, ; and e 
digreſſive circumſtances, the connection of 
which. with the principal ſabjec, may be 
ſomewhat remote; the introduction of 
images not appropriated with perfect ac- 
curacy to their originals; thoughts diſtin- 
guiſhed by a certain boldneſs, ſuited rather 
to the character af the ſpeaker than to the 
occaſion, and principally thrown out to ſet 
the former in ſome new point of new; 
illuſtrations that are beautiful rather as 
diſtinct pictures, than as ſtrictiy conformed 
to a model; and, finally, flights of ima- 
gination wholly excentric, and excufable 
only on account ef their wildneſs or ſub- 
limity. In theſe caſes, as it is neceſſary t to 
deviate, from ſtrict propriety in order to 
raiſe admiration, , we judge that a nobler 
purpoſe. is obtained; by the breach of an 
eſtabliſhed law, than could have reſulted f 
As rigid adherence. Ja it; and thee- 
| Wy rs fore 
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fore ceaſe to apply it where it muſt be 
deficient. 

Laſtly, we may N d 14 Aar 
wholly incidental, derived from accident, 
and eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, ſuch rules as 
regard the diviſion of dramatic pieces into 
A Fenn number of acts; the opening 
of an epic poem in the middle of the 
action which it celebrates; an an attempt to 
compriſe i it likewiſe within a certain deter- 
minate number of books, as if the ſpirit 
of the great maſters of the epopœa would 

be transfuſed into him who touched the 
feirt of their garments, A ſervile ad- 
herence to the unities of the drama, be- 
longs likewiſe to this claſs of laws, con- 
ſecrated by uſe, rather than approved by 
the reaſon of mankind; as the loſs of one 
| ſtroke of nature and pafſion, excluded from 
a performance. in conſequence of ſuch an 
| adherence, and far more the abſence of 
manly of theſe left out by this practice, 8 
Will not be thought by any reader of dif- 
ernment; to be compenſated bythe ſtricteſt 
abletvation 1 the 9 of the drama, 


that 
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that can be ane to take place in any 
production #, 8 | 
From, this general 5 of the rulez 
which eriticiſm hath eſtabliſhed for the 
conduct of Compoſition, it will be readily 
concluded, that the two laſt clafſes : are the 
only ones, in which genius 5 may, meet with 
a conſiderable. ſhare. of indulgence, The 
principles laid down under the firſt head, 
are altogether, out of, the queſtion.— But 0 
here Lam aware, that A critical inquiſitor 
may ſtrenuouſſy urge a very plauſible ob- 8 
jection.—“ The laws, be may ſay, by 
which every ſpecies of Compoſition 
« ought. to be tried, are ordained like thoſe 
ul of ciyil e in ſome ſenſe, to 
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may be a not to be included in an enumera- 
tion of eſtabliſhed; rules in the province of criticiſm, 
but are rather arbitrary modes gerived from imitation. 
They are here, however, confidefed as rules, becauſe 

a performance would be excepted againſt in which the 

leaſt of. chem (chat only Deen, which regards the 
number of books, in an ,epic poem} was omitted; and 
38 effabliſhed ru 68. becauſe with whatever truth reaſon 
may exclaim againſt their obſerrance in particular 
- inſtances, cuſtom hath tendered it expedient to carry 
them mol.commonty into praftice. | 
3 * et main= 
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« and to ſubſtitute in place of a wild and 
bc faulty exuberance, fuch Judicious con- 
4 duct as a ſenſible mind will ever view 


* with approbation. 80 intimately are 


60 theſe connected with each other, that 


t the leaſt Innovation ought to be eon- 
* ſidered as a precedent leading by natural 


e ſteps to the greateſt. Though, there- 
« fore, the higheſt branches of Com po- 
« ſition may loſe ſome advantages by 


1 being thus rigidly conformed to eſta- 


e bliſhed laws, yet it ought to be remem- 


et bered, that when this conformity is 


* fg abddd confuſion muſt immediately 
te take place of regularity, and that at 


| « worſt, if the mand 18 deprived of plea- 


* ſure in ſome inſtances when certain rules 


* are adhered to, it meets with fewer 


„ ohjects to cenſure than when they are 
«© yiolated:? | | | 
We might reply in bee to this ſeries 


of obſervation, that it would have had 


much more force at any leſs. enlightened 


period than the preſent, when men were 
th not thgroughly acquainted with the teſts 


by 
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by which criticiſm tries every object; bo | 
cauſe the frequent violation of her laws 
might then have been productive of con- 
ſequences, which now, when theſe are uni- 
verſally known, there is leſs reaſon to 
_ apprehend. We will allow, however, ſo 
much weight to the | objection, as that in 
order to obviate it properly the reaſons 
ought to be aſſigned for which a licenſe 
is ſometimes granted of deviating from 
received principles; the caſes to be ſpecified 
with preciſion in which this licenſe may 
take place; and the bounds to be aſſigned 
with accuracy, beyond which it ought 
never to be extended. Let us nen 
each of theſe in its place. | 
1. We have already laid down in — 
| feetion, the reaſons which make it neceſ- 
ſary to grant an indulgence to writers of 
exalted genius, when we find them aſſum- 
ing liberties in the two laſt mentioned 
departments of the laws of criticiſm, Which 
would be juſtly cenſured in thoſe of an 
inferior claſs. It is, therefore, needleſs to 
dwell on this branch of the ſubject at pre- 
ſent, We may only add to our enumera- 
| ; tian 
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tion of theſe cauſes; a remark chat may 
reconcile even the moſt rigid defender of 


_ critical deſpotiſm to the infringement of 


its rules upon ſome occaſions;—viz., that 
the diſcerning faculty after all is; the ulti- 
mate judge to which: an appeal is made 
concerning this. infringement, as. juſtified | 
or not by the purpoſe to he obtained by it. 
Every deviation of this Kind is conſidered 
as hazardous. Curioſity is excited to trace 
out its effect? and even when ſallies of 
imagination the moſt excentrie, bewilder 
the mind for ſome time in its purſuit, the 
whole terminates. at laſt in this point, 
whether theſe, when viewed as irregulari- 
ties in the methodiſed order of. Compo- 
Ation, are real violations of an eſſential 
law; or whether they are breaches of ſome 
ſubordinate nature, whoſe inequality may 
be amply compenſated by the pleafure of 
which they are productive. Of this mat- 
ter, the diſcerning faculty muſt finally take 
cognizance. Of the ſuperior: Powers, by 
whoſe union it is eonſtituted, imagination 
impreſſeth the idea in all its ſtrength upon 
* mind, and in enables it to judge 

in 
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In what reſpects it is, or is not, n 
* the laws of criticiſm. 


2. With regard to the banden * | 


in which the negle& of correct Compo- 
ſition may be-quftified, we have likewiſe 
mentioned, in general, the principal of 
theſe in the enumeration above referred 
t = It is a rule with which we expect 


ters of genius to comply, particularly 


in the higher ſpheres of its exerciſe, that 
the epiſodes, or digreſſive parts of a per- 
formance, ſhould be wroughbt in ſuch a 
manner into the body of che piece, as to 
complete, inſtead of disfiguring its pro- 


portion; and ſhould appear like rays. of 


light, which, though diverging at firſt in 
various directions from their centre, yet 


and co-operate in the accompliſhment of 
a general. end,, On this account, an au- 


thor ought in moſt caſes. to be cautious, 
both of deviating too often from his prin- 


| onal C5 *, and of ive too far into 
| F me 
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4 Les Tragoies les plus deccbserg. font n 


i ent les epiſodes n ont point de liaiſon enſemble ; 
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the paths that lead from it, leſt he break 
that union of parts in which excellence 
conſiſts; and bewilder at the ſame time 
both his reader and himſelf *. — But this 
rule is not without exception. There are 
circumſtances apparently remote, and even 
foreign to the point in view, that yet com- 
penſate at laſt for having thrown it for a 
time out of the reader's ſight, by that 
light which they are brought to beſtow 
upon it in the end, as well as by the pe- 
culiar beauties which theſe may poſſeſs 
when contemplated as diſtinct pieces. A 
great genius far from being expoſed to 
cenſure on aceount of ſuch an introduction 
of digreſſive circumſtances, will be judged 
on the contrary, to have diſplayed con- 
dummate _—_— by the manner in which 


* * — 6 64 FI #746 1400 


Ari ſtote les nomme ie epiſediques Ceſt a dire ſurabondantes | 
en epiſodes, parce que ces moindres epiſodes ne peu- 
vent en compoſer un ſeul; mais demeurent neceflaire- 
ment en cate. pluralité vicieule.” Boſſu du Poeme | 
Epique, liv. ii. chap. 2. * 
„Les ations les plus Gimples, - & les moins in- 


1 


triguses, etoient le plus ſujettes a cette irregularitẽ, 
parce qu' ayant moins d' incidens, & moins de parties 
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mey are made to fall at laſt into his ſub- 
ject, as harmony will thus appear to ar 
from the diſpoſition of materials ſo com- 

plicated as an inferior hand muſt have in- 
vol ved in confuſion D. The law demand- 
ing exact proportion to be aceurately pre- 
ſerved in every caſe, is, no doubt, after all 
violated in ſuch inſtances; but in this vio- 
lation we obferve a degree of excellence 


_ diſplayed which a tame, though faultleſs 


compliance with the rule, mut have Wend 
_ ſuperſedec. * 

When again, we pronounce einher a 
partieular thought, or a certain train of 


fentiment to be remarkably bold, the idea 


of temerity enters in ſome degree into our 


eſtimation; and whatever bears the marks 
of this character excludes that of correct 
. But a Pye Gol critic 98 weigh 


_— 


at 


_— = 


i. 


WW 


* We have ecufidered this eld! at ſo much 
ength in a former eſſay, and have endeavoured to 
illuſtrate our remarks ſo particularly to the caſe of 


Pindar, whoſe digreſſions are "bolder and more excen- 


tric than thoſe of any other author; that we beg leave 
to refer to that piece the reader whom curioſity may 


prompt to ſee the obſervations in the text . en 


Ell. en Lyr- er ii. p. 95 to 98. 


My —— 


one 
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one circumſtance againſt another, in order 
| to know how far an author is, on this ac= 
count, an object of admiration or cenſure 
and will confider, that what may be un- 
appropriated' to the occaſion, may yet have 
peculiar merit, as being adapted to the 
character of the ſpeaker in ſome branches 
of Compoſition *; as in others, the ſame 


_ - thoughts that ſtrongly evince the genius of 


the writer, contain an impeachment on the 
| prudence, or even virtue of the man. As 
critics, however, theſe objects not only obs 
tain our forgiveneſs, on account of the 
qualities which. we ſuppoſe to have given 
riſe to them, but even e involun- 
tary admiration. 

This is the caſe, Kkewile, wie thoſe 
r ſallies of imagination which ap- 
pear to have been thrown out, as it were, 
at random, rather as if the writer had been 
impelled by an enthuſiaſtic impulſe, to 
break into ſome abrupt apolirophe, than 


— I. ra 


7 Let the add, and San, apply thin remark 
to the buffooneries (as they are. termed) by many of 
the perſons introduced into Shakeſpeare” 's Plays, par» | 


"oe 


Pad in the comic: parts. 
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like, him, who, with both the ſuperior fa- 


ceulties acting in juſt 'combination, ſhould 


conduct a regulated proceſs' to a period. 


A piece, in which many ſtrokes of this 


kind were to be met with, it is confeſſed 
might with juſtice be cenſured as incor- 
rect by th judicious; but would it, there- 
fore, ceaſe to be admired as exquiſitely 


beautiful by the Y;/cernivg critic By the 


former, upon being tried by a certain 
ſtandard, theſe might be condemned as 
effuſions uneonnected with the ſubject, and 
forming excreſcencies that disfigure its 
fymmetry :—by the latter, they would be 
prized as imitations of nature, the wildneſa 


fate, in numberleſs inftances, for an appa- 
rent irregularity. of diſpotition . Thus, 


therefore, in each of the caſes mentioned 


1 * 1 


a. »1 
— — —— * — **» ** 


* The higheſt productions of genius, and theſe in 
which the mind makes the moſt aſtoniſhing efforts, 
are the works where we will meet with examples of 
the kind here enumerated. A fſeleQtion of theſe here, 
would have anſwered little other purpoſe than that of 
| protraQting the work. To a penetrating judge ſuch 
ties need not be pointed out, and by readers of 
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here, we permit ſtrokes to be thrown, into 


Compoſition that render it incorrect when 
ſtrictly examined, not merely without cen- 
ſuring theſe on this account, but even 

with pleaſure, when we reflect that a noble 

purpoſe hath been effectuated in conſe« 
quence of an exertion not otherwiſe to be 

allowed. W 5 

3. But is not (it will be ad) aha, me- 
thod eſſentially\ neceſſary, as we have als 
ready ſhown, to be obſerved. in every ſpe· 
cies of the art, broke in upon when ſuch 
unlicenſed freedoms are taken at any time, 
and are juſtified as ſources of happineſs, 
rather than overlooked as the conſequences 
of inadvertency? Or admitting that, in 

ſome few caſes,” the delight with which a 

maſterly firoke is contemplated may atone 

for it as the violation of a rule, ought not 
ſome bound to be fixed, beyond which no 
| acquiſition, however eminent, can make 
up for a temerity inexcuſable, as it indi- 
cates a defect of underſtanding ? This laſt 
requiſition is unqueſtionably reaſonable; 
and in order to anſwer it as nearly as poſ- 
ſible, we ſhall here make a few obſervations. 
St 1. The 


Obſervations en of Compoſition. 32+: 


- 34(/Fhe-ternn incarrect, hen: applied to 
any branch of the art here treated-of, in 


which we might meet with ſuch. firokes; 


ach have been enumerated, would chatagy 


ter iſe it, not as a work, in Whoſe conduct 


is indiſpenfably | requiſitez, but merely: a9 
eontaining certain irregularities, Which, 
without breaking che general unity of de- 

ſign, are yet inconſiſtent with. perfect ac- 
curacy, and might be deemed-ſuperfluitics; 
That order in which, objects ought; at all 


. rh 9 1 bre 


| portant, or. when ee "wholly 


no gegard was Paid to an arrangement chat: 


üimes tor be Preſented to the mind, is then 


foreign to, che principal point are. intro 


ducedt and are purſued without, any fixed 
intention. In theſe caſes, inſtead: of a me- 
thodiſed ſeries, we meet with a promiſ- 


eucug jumble of diſcordant, ideas, which | 


ind; can neither contemplate with 
pleaſure Nor information. In whatever 


iaſtanceg, therefore, we obſerve either of 
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we have repteſente& here as juſtifiable on 
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no reader can be at a loſs to pronounee a. 
ſuitable deciſton.— But it is evident, that 
the deviations from exact diſpoſition, which 


ſome: oecalions,” fall not under either of 


thele heads. For it cannot, ſutely; be id, 


that objects eomparatively inſignificant} 
are obtruded upot the feader i Place of 
ſuch as have importance, when it is only 
in conſequenee of the high eſtimatioꝶ of 
theſe; that tlieir introduction is rendered 
excuſable. Inſtead,” on the other hand; of 


circumſtances promifcuoully aſſembled; and 


, purſued without any" fixed intention, the 
© keenſe here vindicated is principally that 


which ' thtows a ſtrong light upon ſome 
capital object | tdi large eortpaſs 
may be taken in order to effeMiatsthis 
purpoſe, yet at laſt impralſeth i With an 
energy which it could got otherwise Have 
acquired. een 29250 

2. As thoſe Ubertket i CSinipliſon; 


whoſe uſe we endeavour to vindicate; are 


ſuch as make no real eneroachment pom 
the order eſtabliſhed in every ſpeeies of it, 

ſo they ean likewiſe occur but rarely irr 
da . 6 * 0 any 
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caſe} and are confined) moſt commonly 
an at indeed alwaye) to à particular 
branch of the arti "Exuberant' imagery; 
dating appeals, abrupt tranfitions, bold 
ſentiments, and wild ſallies of imagination, 
are not often to be met with in the peruſaPÞ 
of any writligs,' and are highly character- 
iſtical of the i hizher ſpecies of. poetry? 
Bold and new thoughts often thrown our” 
without methodical accuracy, will, no 
dduͤbt; ſometimes point out che unc of 
philoſophical” diſcernment, even in that® 
ſphere where correctneſs ought to be tlie 
diſtinguiſhing character. But av it is the 
author's buſineſs here not to paint, hut to 
probe the truth of certain propoſitions ; 
not to dazzle the mind with novelty, hut 
to convey ſatisfactory information to the 
utiderſlanding; ; whatever tends: to perplex- 
the reader's attention, by withdrawing it” 
from the principal point, or to render his 
view inadequate by the interruption of un- 
expected tranſition, ought to be carefully 
avoided, as inaccuracies which” disfigure 
his work, ant which are not to be com- 
penſited by any external advantages hat- 


3 ever. 
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eyer. Freedom of ſentiment he may ine 
deed indulge, and audacity, When theſe) 
are conformed to the ſtandard 'of truth, 
will - ſerve: to render their impreſſon 
ſtronger and more permanent. But his 
| deviations (if at all allowable) ought to be 
ſhort, even though obviouſſy growing, ag. 
it were, out of the ſuhject; his illuſtra n 
tions calculated rather to ſhow. truth in a 
clear, than in animated colours; and when 
he riſeth to the ſublime, of ſentiment, the, 
admiration of his readers muſt be excited, 
not by the diſplay of the writer's. imagina- 
tion, but by the extent and n of his 
| r or diſcernm ent. 


more diveriifed than that of philoſophy... 
admits. but rarely of the licenſes above 
| enumerated, and would loſe its principal 
excellence, conſidered as the vehicle of, 
facts related with impartial accuracy, by 
their introduction. The pen of an hiſto- 
rian muſt, no doubt, be guided by the 
events of which he treats; and his diction 
may with propriety be not only forcible, 
but ae figured, when the ſtronger paſ- 

ſions 
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fions 7 are "naturally awakened by the detail 
of great or intereſting tranſactions *. Tt 

is; however; at All times incumbent upon 
Him to "WE peculiarity, which will al- 
ways expoſe his candour to {uſpicion; and 
ſuch liberties in particular, as in other 
ſpheres of Compoſition are viewed with 

an aſtoniſhment which ſuſpends cenſure, 
would in this be deemed indications of 
undue partiality;- or of an imagination not 


properly temperated by the controul of 
underſtanding.” From both theſe*ſciences 


the wild and exuberant, as deriving their 
effect wholly from the fervor of irregular 
imagination, muſt be wholly excluded at 
WL times ROT: exception. e Kr. 
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3 170 n illa, nartat gt hre (ſays! a cele- 
brated ancient, ſpeaking of the difference betwixt elo: | 
quence and hiſtory), ſed. RP omnia ſplendida, recon- 
dita,- excelſa conveniunt. Hane, (otstionem) ſæpiui 
oſſa, muſculi, nervi, illam (biſtoriam) tori-quidam & 
quaſi jubæ decent. Hwc yel; maxime vi, amaritudine, 
inſtantia. IIla tractu, & ſuavitate, atque etiam dulce - 
dine placet. Poſtremo alia verba, alius ſonus, alia 
conſtructio. Nam plutimum xefert, ut Thucydides 
ait, KTHMA , fit an ATONIEMA_ quorum, alterum 
oratio, alterum hiſtoria eſt”? Fin. Epiſt. lib. v. 
1 1 be D baggenciF eq 
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It is, e almoſt, only. * the two 
| higher, ſpberes of cloguence aud poetry, | 
that the delight with which. certain firokes 
are contemplated by ſuch. neagers as are 
capable of feeling their force, Leide fully 
to compenſate for that appearance of in- 
correQgeſs which their admifhoy. naturally 
gives to Compoſition, .. With regard go the 
* TFhetorical art, the leaſt reflection will con» 
Fince us, that with whatever preciſion itz 
general laws may be determined, 
greater latitude may be taken in this Ae 
preſenting, an exhauſtleſs variety of ſubs 
jects, than i in the more reg d. provinces 
of phil: and biſtory, In theſe laſt, 


leſs to more ee = er; or the detail 
of tranſactions following each other in a 


aten may and eſtabliſhed order, forbid 


caſe; 3 powers nen it is idk 
commonly propoſed to impreſs by means 
of theſe, are weakly if at all excited in the 
laſt mentioned departments. Hiſtory, in- 
| deed, ſometimes addreſſeth herſelf to the 
4 paſions and even adopts, as we have ſeen, 


* 


the glowing - idioms of imagination. But 
what in her ſphere: is gnly a ſecondary 
Purpoſe, becomes à principal one in that 
Of the orator; and though it is by different 
exertions ef the intellectual powers chat 
he kindles the imagination, and ſpeaks to 
the, heart (which are therefore conſidered 
as diſtin provinces of the art), vat the 
boldeſt images of the former are intro 
duced ſo naturally into this laſt addreſa, 
that we not only excuſe theſe, but are 
even led to CITING: them wh, ad- 
| miration “. pub t ri e 
a e 3 3 ? [ke BRL es Tt 
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IN Was it . to  eſtablich = truth of this 
obſervation by examples, we might adduce many from 
the higheſt andards of eJoquence, both ancient and 
modern. One, becauſe it is remarkably ſtriking, the 
reader will peruſe with n leaſure. It is taken 
from a maſterly diſcourſe of D b. For AN on the Folly 

| and Infamy, of Unlawkul Pleaſure. n this deſcrip- 
tion of the death of an abandoned libertine, wrought 
up with ſtrokes. that are worthy of Demoſthenes, he 
math contrived to to. heighten the pathos of the ſcene by 
admitting into it one of the moſt pictureſque images 
ever ſeized by a ſublime i imagination.—* The dead - 
« ful alternative (fays he) entirely miſgives him. He 

ee meditates the devouring. abyſs of eternity He mcoili 
4 a he eyes 10 ſomething (if we mY. thus 
3 4 


n 


at. 


2 


It ought likewiſe tobe obſerved, that 
eloquence not only includes (as we ſhall 
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ſhow: more particularly afterwards)- both 
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expreſy in) ſolemn, and awſully pathetic in this dſerip: 
tion, ariſing from. the calour that imagination caſts on 
at, which! without this Heiphtening could never have 
taken place, It ĩs no doubt true, in general, that the 
beart is moſt powerfully, irgpreſſed when, few. g- 
cumſtances are expreſſed in plain, but ſorcible words, 
and are put together in ſuch a manner as to form a 
elimaz, Abe appeals likewiſe, by which it ĩs moſt 
deeply penetrated, require to be conveyed in few and 
unornamented expreſſions.” The exclamation of Grac- 
chus, which Cicero tells us drew tears from every 
hearer, is a maſter · piece of this laſt kind. Quo me 
miſer conferam? (faid he ſoon after the death of big 
brother) quo vertam In Capitoliumne ?—At fratris 
fanguihe fedundat.— An domum ? Ibi conſpicere ma- 
trem miſcram, Jamentantemque & abſectam.“ Pe 
Orat. lib. ili. c. 55. When the real or ſuppoſed ſuf- 
ferer ſpeaks in the firſt perſon, it is only by ſuch plain, 
though animated expoſtulations as theſe, that a power- 
ful impreſſion can be made upon the heart. It is 

ſeldom, indeed, that high colouring ought to be ad- 
mitted into the pathetic part of a diſcourſe, unleſs 
when narration is employed by ſome third perſon tq 
accompliſh this purpoſe. But genius claims as its 
privilege, an exemption from theſe rules, It is one 
of the ſignatures of this great character to ſtrike out 
light from objects that are commonly deemed leaſt, 
capable of producing it; and even the inroads that arc 
made by an exuberant imagination properly regulated 
ars! | th en 
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the philoſophical and hiſtorical characters, 
by uniting in its comprellenfive ſphere me 
didaQtic with the narrative manner; but 
even its principal ends, that of painting 
in as and that of moving the — | 
fions, are obtained moſt effectually by th 
uſe of licenfes, which a rigid critic miele 
cenfure'as rendering the author's plan diſ- 
proportioned, and his Compoſition i incor- 
rect. Thus we might pronounce with 
truth, that an orator, by working up the 
colours with ſtudied attention in which 
ſome capital object i is pourtrayed, and by 
endeavouring to catch every light in which 
it can be expoſed to advantage, may give 
one branch of his ſubject greater compaſs 
and extent than it ought to poſſeſs. The 
fame remark may be made of his addreſs- 
to the paſſions, in which the tranſitions 
may be too rapid, the appeals too daring, 
and the topics of expoſtulation may hang 
together with too much ſeeming negligence 
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into foreign provinces, are marked with ſuch genuine 
ſtrokes of nature and originality, as that the deviation 


from a rule is woes abſorbed i in the | optemplation of 
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to render the diſcourſe Airidtly. conformed 
to the rules of criticiſm. , But the ſtandard 
of jnature,. and that of art, are eſſentially 
different in the caſes here examined. The 
: firſt would lead us to enquire whether the 
orator in one caſe has really Placed the 

object of his attention in ſtriking points 
of view; not whether theſe are. numerous, 
but how far each is ſignificant. and inter- 
> efting. In the other it wauld ſuggeſt to 
vs, that we are not to try any elaguent per- 


formance by the teſts above enumerated, 
as deciſive of its merit, but are t 


a much more important queſtion for this 
purpoſe, whether theſe ogrreſpond to the 
natural feelings of a ſuſpeptible temper, 
The avenyes that lead to the heart of man 
are ſo various as not to admit of regular 
enumeration. We cannot lay down ge- 
neral rules that are ſuffieiently compre- 
henſive of this ſubject; but no man is at 
2 loſs to decide on the tendency, of a par- 
ticular means to excite certain paſſions or 
affections, becauſe of this he is rendered 
ſenſible by feeling. Sudden tranſitions 
have a powerful effect upon many occa- 

| ſions, 
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ſiong, When the heart is to be penetrated; 
becauſe. nothing j8.more natural in circum- 
ſances of xeal diſtreſs, than to fly to ſome 
proſpect whoſe connection with that which 
epgrolſeth attention, may after all be 
merely ider. Appeals i in che ſame man- 
ner, and abjurations rendered energetical 
by certain awful and ſolemn circumſtances, 
are the natural expreſſions of paſſion; and 
will be judged more or leſs excuſable in 
particular caſes, in proportion to the 
firength or imbecility of the mind before 
which they are preſented... A man of weak 
feelings, and whoſe exertions are propor- 
tionably feeble, will be ſtunned, and, as it 
were, overpowered. by an expreſſion which 
one of vigorous intellects would have con- ; 
ſidered: only as adequate to the occaſion. - 
Nature is likewiſe happily imitated by an 
apparently negligent diſpoſition of objects, 
when the paſſions are to be ſtimulated, 
which hath, in this caſe, much greater effi- 
cacy: than could have ariſen from the 
cloſeſt and moſt exact arrangement. The 
mind, when giving vent to its ſenſations 
me ra of aflition, i is attentive 
x > only 
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only to the ſtrength of its expreſſion, a3 
conveying theſe with adequate” emphaſis, 


But as its icleas at that time fucceed each 
other without! much regularity, and ate 
thrown into language 'as they occur, an 
imitation of this diforder, happily executed, 
is a picture of the human heart, and will 
be cenfured; only by thoſe who are either 
deprived of ſenſibility, 0 or r wh have Hot 
attended n 

Since, therefore, it will be ad. yon 
licenſes have a noble effect in ſo many 
cafes, at what point does this effect ter= 
minate, and in what inſtances are ſuch 
liberties really inconſiſtent with correct 


Compoſition ?—Principally | in "tie three 
following, e n 
1. When 10 little regard is 00 to the 
eſtabliſhed order of parts, as that one power 
of the mind breaks in abruptly ' upon the 
province of another, without aiding it in 
the accompliſhment of its particular” pur- 
poſe. 2. When an author, not ſatisfied 
with attracting his reader's aſtoniſhment 
by ſuperior excellence at one time, at- 
Rupee to excite this paſfion too indi- 

Cx iminately, 
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eriminately, and thus aſſumes liberties 
upon every occaſion, which a great one 
ean only juſtify. 3. When ſtrokes of per- 
fe&t, originality, whoſe connection with the 
principal ſubject is at beſt remote, are pur- 
ſued through circumſtances ſo various and 


complicated as eraſe it . from our 
memory. 


A judicious unh II nas n Par- 
ticular folicitude againſt the two firſt men 


tioned indulgences, becauſe by breaking 
the union of parts in his piece, and by de- 
Aroying i its effect, theſe exhibit ſtriking 
evidences of defective underſtanding.  An- 
orator, who in the firſt part of his diſ- 
courſe ſimply proves the truth of ſome 


propoſition, addreſſeth himſelf wholly to 
the Teaſon of his hearers. Strokes, there- | 
fore, however admirable. when contemp- 
lated apart, which are derived from an- 
other power, and are introduced without 
any tendency to promote his ultimate pur- 
poſe, may be juſtly cenſured; not merely 


as uſeleſs ſuperfluities, but as foreign cir- 
cumſtances thrown without order or pro- 


priety into a diſcourſe. "Theſe, by leading 


the 
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it is in Pürſuit, inſtead of throwing Hh” | 
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the mind away from the point of eh 


upon it, tend to violatée an eſſential law, 
and break that harmony with Which the 
ſubordinate parts eff & fubject ought t 
coneur in Fenk, . general end 0 
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— and; Wuſrious; gin oh 
Greece and Rome, there are few examples, to 
with of the fault mentione@ in the text. But ae i; 
fect is amply ſupplied by tb rhetoricians of the mitt- 
dle and dark ages, as welt as by modern writers of - 
this claſe. It is diſagreeable.t to ſelect examples of ſuch, 
2 nature flom works of real ingenvity. On howeber, 
we ſhall adduce here for the ſake of the Englifreeodurys 
from a late collection of diſcourfes which are diſtins,., 
guiſhed, upon the whole, by no inconfiderable | ſhare 
of 'eloquente.* The ingenious Mr. Seed] th à a0” 
courſe on the duty of unreſerved obedience, ptohoſrth e 
to obviate this objection to his doctrine; — that it j 
inconſiſtent with the divine goodneſs to conſign any 
man, who ſtands clear of all other vices, 5 
miſery ſor one habitual (fin; To this be replies That 
future miſery is the neceſſary conſequence of one habit 
of ſin, fince one habit of Ph diſqualifies us for the | 
enjoyment of heaven. — That habitbal bad difp6ſitiony 
ſays he, which the decays of the body do not weakens, 
the, diſſolution of it will not deſtroy.— The joys. of 
heaven {fays he) are like the beams of light: if they © 


fan upon ſome objects of = ſtitable texture to refeEt - 
them, as upon cryſtal, for inſtance, they hrighten and 


beautify them: but if upon others, they are quite loſt 
Fay and 
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Imagination,; it is true, may Here be per- 
mitted to throw ſtrong and lively colours 
on the objects that are ſuccefſively con- 
templated. But in this office, it will be 
obſerved, tliat ſhe acts only a ſecondary 
part, by ſetting off rational fetitiments to 
the higHeft" poſſible advantage, and thus 
imprefling kheſe upon the mind with a 
force which they müſt "otherwiſe have 
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and ſtifled; they preſetn m nothing to ihe view but one/ 


undiſtinguiſhed blackneſs of darkneſs. This meta- 


phor, the reader will obſerve, bath ng propriety as: 
an illuſtration of the author's reply to the objection 
here ptopoſed, hut is ſo general and unappropriated, 
as to admit of an application. io almoſt, any religious 
rule. A correct writer will never indulge his imagin- 
ation in a licenſe of this kind, even though it may 
have peculiarrexcellence when contemplated as a dif- 


tin picture, 5 373 25 not the caſe in the preſent 


inſtance), becauſe it bears no relation to a point upon 

which every circumſtance ought to throw light; and 
trom which ſueh as are foreign ought te be excluded, 
for the ſame reaſon, that when employed in any bu- 
fneſs that attracts very cloſe attention, we abſtract 
ourſelves from ſach"eonverſation as might draw off 
our thoughts frpm this point; or ſuch external objects 
as might divert our eye. , We conſider not in this caſe, 

what attractions either of theſe may poſſeſs, had we 
been difengaged ) but avoid them at the time only as- 
having no celayion{to our, emplermen- :e 
211 | wanted: 
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wanted':—whercas in, the caſe 
chis power intrudes as a principal when is 
. ought to be wholly ſubordinate; and in- 
ſtead of promoting the; ſearch of truth, 
preſents objects wholly foreign. to, ſuch a 

| diſquiſition. - [80079 fant yd. of A 
If a writer, may. thus be cenſured with 

juſtice, who. permits one por of the mind 
to interfere in the province of another, by 
throwing into it ſtrokes that are foreign to 
the ſubject, e may ſurely. animadvert 
with the ſame propriety upon Coripoſition/ 
in which, by an attempt to excitè admira- 
tion indiſeriminately, every part appears 
to be over wrought; and the liberties taken 
at all times are ſeldom juſtified. by the p0- 
caſion. Even though this attempt had no 
25 tendency to render Compoſition maccurate, | 

good ſenſe. would ſuggeſt to the mind, that 
it muſt defeat the purpoſe which it pro- 
poſeth to bring about, even ſoppoſing it 
to be purſued. with ſucceſsg, becauſe ; an 
object or idea that is truly admirable; in 
order to make an adequate impreſſion, 
caught to be placed among ſuch as have a 
zh ſubordinate relation 70 il. By this means, 

e the 
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the capital figure is diſpoſed properly, fa 
as to produce its full effect, and receives 


ſome additional grace from each of thoſe 


that ſurround it. Whereas, when we en⸗ 
deavour to ſhow all objects in the Jame 
light, and to excite promiſcuouſly one unt- 
form päſſion, à work not only ceaſeth to 


become intereſting by being deprived of 


zuft variety; but thoughts deſtroy mutually 


the effect of each other; and the glare that 


is caſt on all parts prevents us from 
fingling out, and from being duly im- 
preſſed by thoſe which we might otherwiſe 
have dwelt on with admiration. 


But it is principally to our preſent pur- 


Poſe to obſerve, that the licence is here car- 
| ried too far; and Compoſition is rendered 
fo incorrect by this practice, as to lie open 
to the juſteſt eenſure. For as the judg- 


ment of that writer muſt be defective in a 


very great degree, which eannot eſtimate 
the comparative value of objects, ſo as not 
to know that ſome would be rendered ridi- 


eulous by being repreſented in colours that 


are ſuited to others with propriety ; ſo the 


work of ſuch a mind muſt exhibit marks 
Yor, 1h * Z of 
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of this defect, ſo univerſal as to render the 
whole diſguſting to a reader of penetra- 
tion, when conſidered as a body that ought 
to have conſiſtence and ſtability, in what- 
ever manner he might be affected by the 
view of particular objects *. 

The licence in the laſt place, of digreſſ- 
ing from the principal point upon ſome 
occaſions, which is claimed by all writers 
promiſcuouſly as accompliſhing purpoſes 
of importance, is then carried beyond its 
proper bound, when either repeated ſo fre- 
quently as to diſtract attention, or purſued 
through ſo many circumſtances as to throw 
the ſubject which it was introduced to il- 
luſtrate, wholly out of the reader's eye. 
A diſcourſe, in which this conduct is pur- 
ſued, can have no more connection than a 
dream made up of incoherent ideas, and 
muſt argue an indulgenee of imagination 


1 


» 


1 


» 


»The Thebais of Statius affords many examples 
of the fault here cenſured, as that writer appears to be 
particularly fond of dreſſing up every object in pom- 

pous and affected ornaments. [his conduct often 
prevents the effect of his deſeriptions. The reader 


may apply, as an example of this kind, the paſſage 
9 from him, ſect. v. 


wholly 
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wholly unwarrantable, as it is carried on 
in oppoſition to every rule that is eſta- 
bliſhed by reaſon *, 

The obſervations we have made here, 
upon the abuſe of the inventive faculty in 


the art of perſuaſion, bear ſo obvious a 


relation to that of poetry, as to require no 
particular application. The only circum- 
ſtances by which the laſt mentioned art is 
- peculiarly diſtinguiſhed, are the freer uſe 
of high colouring in all ſubjects; and thoſe 
irregular ſallies of imagination which com- 


mand admiration merely on account of 


their wildneſs and ſublimity, and whoſe 
introduction would juſtly be deemed inex- 
cuſable in any other ſpecies: of Compo- 
ſition. Theſe are of two kinds: the firſt 


is conſtituted by the exhibition, though 


pon ſomewhat abrupt, of ſome bold 


* As no poet, 8 ancient or modern, riſeth. to 
more aſtoniſhing grandeur. than the Theban Bard, ſo 
from none do we meet with ſuch inſtances of an in- 
coherence wholly unwarrantable. The Ode DN 
Oparidace Onbaiuw Ila Eradin, ITS. 1 
wholly of this kind. The imagination of the poet, 


uncontrouled by any other power, renders this piece 


wholly excentric, and inexcuſabſy obſcure. 
* 2 a and 


is 
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and maſterly figure; or by an allegorical 

repreſentation, purſued through various 

circumſtances, as expreſſive of fome great 

idea, The other ariſes from apoſtrophes 
ftrongly animated, from daring and ori- 

ginal expreſſions ' thrown into a picture, 

which give @ grace to the whole, that _ 
ders it truly and properly admirable.” 

_ theſe we may obſerve, that not only are 

they confined to the pathetic art, but it is 

wholly into thoſe branches of it which 

afford the wideſt range to the power of 
invention, that they can be daſhed (if we 
may thus expreſs it) without giving of- 
fence. The great maſter of the epopœa, 
has 'eminently diſtinguiſhed his principal 
work by excellence of the-former kind “; 


and 
* 'The ohiloſophy of the Iliad, and the W 

that Homer had acquired of nature, is conveyed in a 
ſeries of allegories the moſt exquiſitely beautiful that 

the human mind can be ſuppoſed to conceive. Every | 
object appears to be animated with, life, by the creative 
touch of this "exalted genius; and homer: ariſeth that 
perpetual ſucceſſion of inchanting forms, which keep 
attention always awake, while we are reading a work 
which muſt have otherwiſe excited unavoidable ſatiety 
15 the e of its ſubject. Among ſtrokes 
thus 


. 
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and ſome modern performances of the 
higheſt 


thus conſtantly diverſified, there are ſome diſtinguiſhed 
by their originality ſo ſtrongly, as to fix the mind in 
admiration, and whoſe wild beauty more than con- 
templates for the defect of ſtrict propriety. Let us 
take one example. It is in the deſcription of Achilles, 
upon whoſe appearance Homer has laviſhed all the 
powers of his genius, when oppoſed in his laſt combat 
to Hector. After having placed ſucceſſively before 
the eye his armour, his ſhield, the plumage of his 
helmet, his terrific aſpeR, eagle ſpeed, and godlike de- 
meanor, he paints bim at laſt in the act of waving his 
ſpear, and conſidering in what place his adverſary is 
vulnerable. On this occaſion, the very point of this 
hero's ſpear muſt be irradiated while yet waving in the 


air, in order to complete the ee Obſerve 
the illuſtration. _ 

Oios d' agng tig t agpuoy nu H au 

EomTipog, 05 Xa&AAif05 £ 0upavy £FaTHAR agnp" 

Ng aixpans aminapn emo, m ag AxiAnus 

Ia ne de Ern. „ IAIAA. X. 
In order to have rendered this illuſtration ſtriciy proper, 
Achilles ought to have been placed among many war- 
riors whoſe ſpears were all waving together, but his 
throwing a ſtronger light around him than any-of the 
others. But who would loſe this exquiſitely beautiful 
and pictureſque circumſtance, for a ſmall impropriety, 
which after all it is impoſſible to guard againſt in every 
inſtance, without giving up the nobleſt and moſt ſub- 
lime exertions of human genius? In the ſame ſpirit he 
deſcribes the eyes of Hector in another place, as 
W all the ſtrength of Greece. Nothing can 

* Bt 2 1 
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higheſt poetic merit, afford the moſt fri- 
ing examples of the latter“. 


4 


III. We 


lived the wil ed of 2 en in ; which this 
n! is conveyed. | 
- Exrup d apPrepifpuÞu xaAMTAYEAS ITT, 
 TOPFOTYE OMMAT' EX aN. + TJAIAA., ©. 
This i is undoubtedly “ ſnatching a grace beyond the 
reach of art,” if any thing can be it. Perhaps ſome 
readers will conſider, as a more ſtriking example of the 
licence which a great imagination may indulge with- 
out cenſure, the following- ſublime figure ſet before 
the mind in the higheſt colouring which that faculty 
can throw on any object. It is the deſcription of the 
Origin of Time, in the Night Thoughts, a work infe- 
rior to none of the ſentimental kind in point of peeticat 
merit. Speaking of the abuſe of time, the poet ſays, 
Not on theſe terms was time (heaven's ſtranger) ſent 
On this important embaſly to man. 
When the DREAD $IRE on emanation. bent, 
And big with nature riſing in his thought 
Cail' d forth creation ! 
Not on theſe terms, from the great days of heav'n. 
From old eternity's myſterious orb, 
Was TIME cut off, and caſt begeath the ſkies, 
This we muſt, no doubt, acknowledge, has little con- 
nection with the ſentiment immediately preceding, in 
which we are informed, that in no inſtance does this 
god (as he is called) ſtand neuter, The ſucceeding 
lines correſpond ftill leſs to it. But is there a mind 
animated with the Ih ſpark of /enſebility, which would 
| Maſh out ſo great an effort of the moſt exalted genius, 
merely. on this account ?—Surely not, There is 
a ſome, 
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| HI. We have now, in following out the 
method laid down 1 in the beginning of this 
| | ſection, 


—_— 


ſomething noble even in the irregularities of .a great 
mind, in which the preſervation of its radical character 
(when an adequate ſubject is preſented to it), diſtin- 
guiſheth it from one of an inferior order, and con- 
verts its very defects into excelencies !|— 

There is, perhaps, no writer, either ancient or 
modern, who has more the art of rendering his figures 
intenſely animated and pictureſque by certain daring 
and maſterly ſtrokes thrown out abruptly, than the 
divine author of Paradiſe Loſt. His well known de- 


ſcription of Death, oppoled to Satan in his journey 


through Chaos, is Wa up with wy . are 
truly original. 
— Black it ſtood as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, &c. 
Again, 
' The monſter moving onward came 
With horrid ſtrides ;—hell trembled as he ftirode. 


Admirable, however, as theſe are, the following · ſtrokes 


thrown into the deſcription of Taffo's Pluto, is in no 
reſpect inferior to either. | 
Roſſegian gli occhi, e di veneno infelto, 
Come infauſta cometa il guargo ſplende. 
The portentuous glare of the comet flaſheth fuddenly 
upon the eye of the reader, and renders its original 
perfectly pictureſque. It is one of thoſe daring images 
which a great genius can only adopt, and which we 
contemplate, not with cenſure, but aſtoniſhment.— 


We ſhould ſwell this note to too great length by ad- 
ducing many examples of thoſe expreſſions, diſtin- 
03-7 Z guiſhed 


4 


— 


— — — 


- _ — 
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ſection, endeavoured to ſhow what is un: 
derſtood by the term correct, when applied 
in its moſt extenſive ſenſe to Compoſition; : 
what degree of attention a judicious writer 
| will beſtow on this character in the vari- 
qus departments of ſcience; in a what caſes 


8 ——— 
* 


—— 20H 
„ —— I a. 


guiſhed by wildneſs or ſublimity, which Goin . 
ration in poetry. Let us, however, juſt mention one 
of the ſudden apoſtrophe that ſo powerfully excites this 
paſſion: ' When Macbeth is juſt ſetting about the 
murder of Duncan, and has diſmiſſed his ſervant, ' we 
expect from him ſome diſcourſe, intermixed with ex- 
preſſions of horror and remorſe, which the mind natu- 
rally ſuggeſts on the eve of ſome deſperate and wicked 
attempt. But inſtead of theſe, his entranced i imagina»- 
tion preſents to him a dreadful object, and he breaks 
but at once into the exclamation, + * 

Is this a dagger that I ſee before me, 


The handle tow'rd my hand er let my 
© clutch thee! 


and a little after, 
5 1 ſee thee ſtill, 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of N 

Which was not ſo before. 
This addreſs is more abrupt and daring, than any of 
which a ſtudied diſcourſe could have admitted, in 
which the paſſions were to be excited by rules, how- 
ever Cloſely theſe might be adhered to. But bere i it 
ſtrikes with irreſiſtible energy, and is admirable” as a 
deviation from thoſe very laws, whoſe application in 
an inferior branch of the art, would have led us to 
| Eaſure any ſimilar indulgence as a violation of order. 
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this attention may be carried too far; and, 


| laſtly, we have attempted to aſcertain the 
bounds within which the licence of diſ- 


penſing with rules that is ſometimes 


claimed by, and allowed to genius in ſome 
inſtances, ought always to be confined. 
It remains only, in order to render our 
view of this ſubje& complete, that we 


point out the moſt proper methods of ac- 


quiring an excellence ſo univerſally at- 


tended to; as neceſſary to ſum up our ob- 
ſervations on the moſt nenen cha- 
racters of the art. 

We ſhall enter moſt effectually into hs 
queſtion which it is here propoſed to ex- 
amine, by conſidering Compoſition in its 


moſt extenſive latitude, as conſiſting of the 


union of ſentiment and expreſſion *, As 


P 1 * 1 Nn - % * FY 4 
1 — 


T Provims ſtylo Cogitatio eſt, quæ & ipſa vices ah 
hos accepit, & eſt inter ſcribendi laborem, extempora- 
lemque fortunam, media quædam, & neſcio an uſus 
ſrequentiſſimi. „Again he ſays.(Neque vero re- 


rum ordinem modo (quod ipſum ſatis erat) intra ſe, 


ipſa (cogitatio) diſpoſuit, fed yerba etiam copulat, 
Rye ita contexit orationem, ut nihil ei præter manum 
debet,” 


* 


vintilian ſtates this point with great propriety. ; 


. 
5 
5 
: 
| 
: 
5 


| 
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no performance can be pronounced correct | 


in which there is not a juſt correſpondence 
betwixt theſe; and as we have already 


fſhown that they are not neceſſarily con- 


nected with each other, in the ſame man- 
ner as a cauſe and an effect; we ſhall ex- 
amine ſeparately by what methods each 
may appear in the leaſt exceptionable light, 
and the concurrence of both may effectuate 
that purpoſe which it is Sromatey.: nity 
mately to obtain. 

t. To render the ſentiment of 8 
fition correct, conſidered wholly as a diſ- 
tiat branch of the art, the following 
things appear to be neceſſary. 1. That 
the thoughts ſhould have a ſtrict relation 
to ſome principal point, and grow, as it 
were, naturally out of the ſubject. 2. That 
theſe, inſtead of being treated in the ſame 
uniform manner, ſhould be explained with 
a care proportioned to their nature, and 
— of e e 3. That they 


OY * The nds: of taſte will be vleaſed with che 
laſt words of the ſentence particularly, which expreſs 
the author's OY with much an Init. 


| ſhould 


ub a. c. 6. 
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ſhould be ranged in perſpicuous order, ſa 
as gradually to open upon. the mind of the 
reader, and place the ultimate end clearly 
and forcibly in his view, as he makes * 
approach to it. 

1. By thoughts that grow out t of a ſub= 
ject, we underſtand ſuch as naturally tend 
to produce that effect, whether of proof, 
illuſtration, perſuaſion, or deſcription, to 
which they are applied. When this ten- 
dency ceaſeth to take place, correct defign 
is eſſentially violated; nor is the depart- 
ment in which an author is employed of 
any conſequence, as an apology for an in- 

dulgence of this kind. In order to obtain 
a a point of ſuch conſequence, the writer 
. ought not only to keep his eye ſteadily 
fixed both on the general end, and-on the 
ſubordinate purpoſes which he may ac- 


compliſh in the courſe of his procedure; 


but as it is difficult, eſpecially in works 
of length, and when the parts are compli- 
cated ; to avoid the intermixture of foreign 
objects with | thoſe that are directly to the 
purpoſe, he ought to reviſe his perform - 
ance when his mind is cooled, at intervals 


of 


| 
1 
| 
| 
I 
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of leiſure, from the ardor excited by a con« 
ſtant fluctuation of ideas &; and exclude 
from it thoſe ſentiments, however juſt or 
ſtriking when viewed apart, which he diſ- 
covers to be protuberances that disfigure 
his work; or ſuch uſeleſs members of it 
as may be lopped off without injuring its 
proportion f. It will, no doubt, require 
conſiderable reſolution to carry this admo- 
mition ſteadily into practice, becauſe vanity 
(the moſt powerfu] of the paſſions) muſt 
be mortified by it; and the attractive or 
entertaining, give place to the uſeful. But 
this ſacrifice will be made with leſs reluct- 
ance when it is conſidered, that by diveſt- 
ing Compoſition of ſuch adventitious and 
frivolous circumſtances, the effect of what 
is retained will be more ſenſibly felt, an 
every thought, as of 2 hr to the 


2 


* 


128 nu Cogiiatie) it inter - wedios. rerum TY 
aliquid invenit vacui, nec otium patitur. Id. ibid. 
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end in view, will make that impreſſion 
which ought. moſt naturally to ariſe-from 
it. Thoughts, on the contrary, or embel- 
liſßments that tend rather to ſhow an au- 
thor's genius, than to promote his purpoſe, 
while they gratify a temporary deſire, 
e.ſſentially injure his work. By diverting 
the mind to objects foreign from the point 

to be contemplated, tlieſe make it loſe that 
thread which would have led it by eaſy 
ſteps, if kept always in n to the 
end originally propoſed. ; 

2. As ſentiments, in rate to be ee 
ought in this manner to have a clear rela- 
tion to ſome ultimate purpoſe, it is no leſs 
neceſſary that an author ſhould vary his 
method of unfolding or enforcing theſe, 
according to their natures and degrees of 
importance. No man needs to be in- 
formed, indeed, that ſome thoughts, either 
as being more abſtracted in their nature, 
or demanding illuſtration from the place 
which theſe occupy, or, finally, in conſe- 
quence of the weight that reſts upon them 
in any branch of Compoſition, require to 

be explained with greater compaſa and 


pre * 
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preciſion than ſuch as are recommended 
by none of theſe diſtinftions. But ready 
as we are to make this general acknow- 


ledgment, it happens frequently, that the 
moſt frivolous parts of a ſubject are thoſe 
upon which the greateſt attention appears 
to have been beſtowed; a condu that 
naturally renders the whole obſcure, and 


deſtroys its effect. This propenſity takes 


its riſe often in men of genius, from the 
deſire of obtaining a certain end as quickly 
as poſſible; in the purſuit of which they 
go forward with ſuch rapidity as prevents 
them from contemplating at leiſure, the 
various means that conduce to its attain- 
ment. In conſequence of this conduct, the 


author's inclination takes the lead at many 


times of his underſtanding; and inſtead 
of unfolding at length, and with particular 
accuracy thoſe branches of a ſubject, or 
thoughts which though perhaps the leaſt 

ſhowy, are yet of the greateſt importance, 
he expatiates improperly on parts that are 
recommended by novelty, or may be laid 


open with the greateſt facility. Impartial 
reflection muſt ſuggeſt to us the many 


2 | diſ- 
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diſadvantages ariſing from this indulgence 
of an unwarrantable propenſity, by which 
a man, capable of thinking deeply as well 
as clearly, gives up his pretenſions to both, 
in order to follow a whimſical bias; and 
deprives his performance' of its principal 
merit by attempting to fix the reader's at- 
tention moſt intenſely on thoſe objects 
which contribute leaſt to promote the Wan 85 
he hath in view. 

! It is by an effort of judgment, not e 
erted at different times, but carried uni- 
formly into exerciſe, that the conſequences 
of indulging this bias will be prevented. 
The mind, it is no doubt true, may be 
miſled in its eſtimation of objects, ſo as to 
permit the frivolous to take place of the 
uſeful in the heat of Compoſition; in the 
ſame manner as a man of diſcernment in 
characters, may prefer tinſelled oſtentation 
to merit modeſtly attired, while he is hur- 
ried by buſineſs, or duped by prejudice :— 
but in both caſes, it is by recollection that 
the error is detected; and the trivial diſ- 
Placed, however elaborately decorated, to 


* 
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make way for what has real utility #, By - 
| Elecking to purſue a courſe ſuch as is 


| lays, 


here 


— 
1 88 


8 


— _ * 1 


Tbe obſetvations made on this ſubject may re- 
quire perhaps to be exemplified, as many readers, who 
are not accuſtomed to ſearch out the leſs obvious ex- 
cellencies of Compoſition, and who want leiſure for 
this taſk, may be at a loſs to apply general remarks on 
ſuch a theme, until they are thrown into the proper 
track. It happens luckily for bs at preſent, that in a 
periodical performance of diſtingyiſhed metit, we meet 
with fo N perfectly to the purpoſe. Addiſon 

one of his Spectators, that © notwithſtandin 
'& we fall ſhort at preſent of the ancients, in ores 


WIT 


2 


4 painting, oratory, hiſtory, architecture, and all the 


r noble arts and ſciences, which depend more upon 
ic genius than experience ; we exceed them as much 


* in doggerel, humour, burleſque, and e trivial 
arts of ridicule.” —This fine obſervation (it is well 
remarked by the author of that excellent paper, enti- 


tled, the Adventurer), ſtands in the form of a general | 
aſſertion. He examines, therefore, its truth by an in- 
duction of particulars, and confirms it by examples.' 
Adven. vol. iv. No. 127, 133. Without 8 


| particularly into the truth of this remark (as to whic 
we might differ from both theſe writers, reſpectable 
as they are), we may only obſerve from it, that 


thoughts that ate of much uſe when enforced with a 


© certain degree of energy, may yet be overlooked by 


the greater number of readers, when the proper em- 
| hoſe if we may thus expreſs i it, is not laid upon them 

y the writer; and though it is otherwiſe in the cafe 
here ſpecified, yet neither hath an author reaſon to 
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here pointed out, works in which there 
is a very high degree of merit are ren- 
dered obſeure to the greater number of 
readers; nor can their opinion be cenſured 
as raſh or ill- founded. For however in- 
trinſically excellent many ſentiments may 
be in a work of which theſe ought to con- 
ſtitute the principal ornaments, yet it is 
not ſurely the reader's buſineſs to ſearch 
them out, if they are placed in diſadvan- 
tageous points of light by the writer. 
The latter may direct the attention of the 
former to run in any channel that he may 
| _ out pong + it. K* N e an com- 


r 
— 


je that his derb in brd will dans 
feel the fore: of truths, even the moſt important, when 
not conſirmed by ſatisſactory evidence; nor if they _. 
ſhould; that any of them, like the preſent i ;npenionl 
critic, not ſatisfied with his own: perception of ſuch a 
truth, will endeavour likewiſe to tender its influence 
and evidence univerſal. He, thercſore, who fixeth his 
attention upon the point of utility, ought always to 
remember, that in order to gain this end, he muſt ſel- 
dom aſert without entering into the proof of his prin- 
ciples; and that it will often be 1 ſor him to 
act in oppoſition to the impulſe of inclination, when 
reaſon informs him that by complying with it, he will 
at leaſt conceal what has genuine excellence; if he 
does not really facrifice it altogether to objects that are 
comparatively frivolous and uſe les. 


Vol. II. A a | paratively 
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paratively mean are wrought up fo highly 
as to conceal thoſe that are of greater con: 
| ſequente, he is under obligation to the 
few who may clear theſe. diamonds from 
the rubbiſh that ſurrounds them, but ought * 
to conſider, as the effect of ſo ipjudicious 
a conduct, the cenſure Which will in ge- 
neral be paſt upon the whole, as either 
unintelligible, or containing little to the 
Tue $7 hel 
That the error here . way be 
effeftually, avoided, a judicious writer will 
find it neceſſary to guard againſt the im- 
' pulſe of imagination, as this power, even 
When it ſubſiſts in the higheſt degree, is 
always ready to beſtow the higheſt colour- 
ing on thoughts that ſtrike by their bril- 
hance, rather than on ſentiments that im- 
preſs - conviction by their importance. 
This is a point which it rather demands 
reſolution, than any great degree of atten- 
tion to carry into practice. A moderate 
ſhare of this laſt will enable an author to 
diſtinguiſh objects of real utility, from 
ſuch as are adventitious, or ornamental. 
But it may require no inconſiderable effort 
to cancel a favourite Uluſtration, not be- 
Nr; gcauſe 
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cauſe inadequate to its pattern, but merely 
as an unneceffary embelliſhment ;/ and to 
ſubſtitute in its place, the proof of ſome 
propofition that may have been defectively 
laid open; the completion of ſome evi 
dence that may not have been ſuitably 
enfdreed; or the illuſtratien of à thought 
bs ſuſceptible of ornament; and to render 
which energetival; faney is brought with 
difficulty: to givs her concurrence.” Habit, 
therefore, is every thing in furt caſes as 


the preſenti When the mind hath been 


accuſtomed to etamine its productions, 
wich the Hew- of placing in ſtrong lights 
ſuch objects as have primary conſequence 
without regarding them merely as agree- 
able ß resſon will, acquire by degrees ſo 
much command over the other powers, 
that even when ideas are crouding toge- 
ter moſt cloſdbyj and when imagination 
_ Entcheth ſome wih eagerneſs, it will check 
tlie career of this faculty; and will render 
its images ſubſervient to the purpoſe of elu- 
eidaring points of ĩmportanee; {5 as to pre- 
vent futute and diſagyeeable emendations. 
3. We mentioned, as the taſt circum- 
lance "neceſſary to tender che ſentiment of 
. AM any 


% 
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any performance correct, its being placed 
in ſuch, exact diſpoſition as gradually to 
3 with new evidence. upon: the mind 
of the reader as he proceeds, that the ulti- 
mate purpoſe of the work may be ſhown 
in a clear and ſtriking light as we ap- 
proach to it. To go about to prove that 
thoughts cannot be correctly or judiciouſly 
put together; When this regularity is not 
obſerved, Would be wholly. impertinent. 
We have enlarged at ſo much length on 

the ſubject of method in every branch of 
Com poſition, that without filling into 
repetition, little can be added on chis 
point. In order to be thoroughly maſter 
of a ſubject (eſpecially of one that is com- 

prehenſive) an author ought to weigh the 
principal topics ſeparately in his mind, 
and to turn each upon every ſide, ſo as to 
judge of the lights in which it may be ex 
poſed to the beſt adyantage. After having 

marked down ſueh obſervations; as occur 
to him on each part contemplated by itſelf, 
it will be proper for him to compare them 
together; that he may judge of their mu- 
tual coherence, as well as of their extent, 
as e What is neceſſary to be bt 


W K v 
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vanced . When the writer hath once 
formed a general eſtimate. of this kind, 
with whoſe accuracy he is ſatisfied, he 


hath only further to taKe care in the de- 


lineation of particular parts, that his eye 
when taking cogniſance of one object, may 
not be diverted to others, as being ſimilar, 
until his firſt purpoſe is accompliſhed ; be- 
cauſe the mind is unavoidably embarraſſed 
by having things of different kinds Pre- 
ſented before it at the ſame time, and can 
delineate neither with preciſion... On the 
other hand, when never loſing ſight of his 


principal end, an author proceeds through | 


the intermediate ſteps with deliberate re- 
collection F, he will moſt probably ; accom- 


pliſh his own deſign effectually, by taking 


heh BI W yo gg; 
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» This procedure conſtitutes what an ancient 2 


denominates TO HT EHON THE Taslaz, 'the 


Decency of Order, which he aſcribes ſo 

to- Liſe” Amrreos di ro . T"s raging "I 
| + To this purpoſe is the judicious Ronan ab. 

| Fit A. 97 aden 

10 Ordinis heec virtus erit & venus eſt, aut eg fall 


Ut jam nunc dicet, jam nunc debentia dici 1! 
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— will place each of theſe in its Proper 
place ſo diſtinctly before his readers, as at 
the ſame time to impreſs conviction upon 
his underſtanding, : and the Knowledge of the 
means that produced it upon his memory. 
2. Thus far we have endeavoured to 
ſhow what requiſitions are neceſſary” to 
render ſentiment, conſidered by itſelf, as 
the moſt important branch of Compoſition, 
properly correct. In order to obtain this 
berater 3 in perfection, i it is, however, in- 
dpenlibly neceſſary, that a juſt corre- 
ſpondence of language to thoughts | 11 
accurately diſpoſed ſhould take place *, as 
without this harmonious concurrence "Ihe 
1 muſt 5 r e d 75 
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It may not be improper to ſubjoin this critic's judg- 
ment with regard to the moſt perfect expreſſion, ſrom 
bid excellent treatiſe Tl EYNOEZ, ONQM,/ Er: | 
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This laſt is (as we have already ſhown) a 7 
conſequence invariably ariſing from the EA | 
former. Obſcurity in the manner of ex» - 
preſſing ideas, indicates always ſome em- 
barraſſment in their original formation; 
and he who is able to ſeparate theſe, and l 
range them under proper heads, will never 
be at a loſs (if he beſtows ſuitable atten- 
tion on this circumſtance) to convey them 
to the minds of others with adequate per- 
ſpicuity. As we have endeavoured in can- 
vaſſing this branch of our ſubject, to ſhew 
in what manner every character of the 
ſtyle of Compoſition may be obtained 
in the higheſt perfection, we refer the 
reader to the concluding article of each 
preceding ſection, for ſatisfaction on this 
head, along with what is faid on it in 
dhe preſent. | 
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